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PREFA.OE. 



Soon after making known, in December, 1870, my 
intention to resign the Presidency of Yale College, it 
was suggested to me by the eminent publishing house, 
whose name is on the title-page, that I should put into 
their hands for publication a selection of Sermons 
preached by me in the College Chapel. A request to 
the same effect came some time before from members 
of one of the classes just before their graduation, and I 
have been encouraged to do this by persons on whose 
judgment I rely. 

, It is proper to say, for the information of some who 
may meet with this book, that my ministrations were 
confined to special occasions and to intervals when 
there was no regular preacher. 

I may be permitted to add that two of the Dis- 
courses, the nineteenth and twentieth, were delivered 
elsewhere, and not in the College pulpit. 

In regard to the Sermons selected I desire to say, 
that some of them are devoted to subjects of especial 

V 
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importance at the present time ; others consider aspects 
of religious life which need, as it seems to me, to be 
brought before the public in this country, and above 
all, before students; while others still are taken up 
with the prospects of Christianit/ in the future. 
Hence the title — The Religion of the Present and the 
Future — appeared to be not altogether inappropriate. 

Yale College, May, 1871. 
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SERMON I. 

THE EAELY YEARS OF CHEIBT. 

Luke ii. 51, 52. And he went down ■^ith them, and came to Nazareth, 
and was subject unto them; but His mother kept all these sayings in 
her heart. And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, {fikuci^, age) and 
in faTor with God and Man. 

From the time when Jesus, at the agen' of twelve 
Yisited Jerusalem with His parents, there is an interval of 
eighteen years until the date of His baptism, during which 
we know next to nothing of His life. Our text informs us 
that He returned to Nazareth from the holy city, and 
was subject to His parents ; from another place, where 
He is called " the' carpenter," we learn that He followed 
that employment; from another still, we learn that 
His manner was on the Sabbath day to read the Scrip- 
tures in the synagogue. These are all the particulars 
left on record for us belonging to this period of a life more 
glorious, more eventful, than any other since the world 
began. Now it is painful to be thus kept in ignorance 
"concerning one who is dear to us. A gap in a great 
life is like an unfinished place in a picture, or a hiatus in 
an important manuscript. We lose the sense of a con- 
tinued existence, and the imagination flutters about in the 
eflfbrt to construct the unknown portions of the great 
whole after the model of those with which we are ac- 
1* 9 



10 The Early I'egrs of Christ. 

quainted. As the child loves to hear from his father what 
he did when he was a little boy ; as, when he grows older, 
he wants to take a view of that parent's life in its separate 
parts, in their connections, in the development of the 
finished man; so would we all naturally love to know 
more of Jesus, how He grew up from childhood into youth, 
how He acted in the family and in the town, how He 
matured mtathe Messiah with a perfect idea of His office, 
such as we behold Him immediately after His Baptism. 

But this is not the severe method of Scripture. All it 
tells is for our use and nothing is for our curiosity. It 
awakens our minds to higher spiritual knowledge, but 
refuses to answer a thousand questions that we ask. It gives 
glimpses, but holds up no broad light reaching from the 
beginning to the end. It crosses gulfs and leaves the path 
unknown. It discloses the scattered facts of theology, but 
gives us no system. It neither aims nor cares to gratify 
our speculative power, content if it can sway our practical. 
When it has done with us, more unsolved and insoluble 
problems arise than before, for as it leads us up from 
nature to God it shows to us outlines ■ of great mysteries 
which baffle our reason. So then, when it hides the Lord 
Jesus from us for a large part of His life in this world, 
it is consistent with itself and unlike the works of man. 

But some one has observed that the reserve, the sacred 
silence of the Word is richer, fuller of meaning, more 
teaching than the narratives of ordinary history.* In the 
spirit of that remark I propose to inquire, as far as can be 
modestly done, what was the use of the early life of our 
Lord, and how it bore upon the later periods of His public 
ministry? Can we not make it strongly probable that a 
divine wisdom presided over this silent interval, laid up in 
it treasures of thought and character for His future years, 
and fitted Him in the stillness and lowliness of thb Gali- 
lean village for the highest office that man ever filled ? 

® Trench in his Hulsean Lectures. 
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And here, before we go further, we need to say a word 
to those to whom such a subject can be of no benefit, 
because they do not believe in the normal human devel- 
opment of the Lord Jesus. To such persons He is a 
simple miracle of existence ; one who knew, when a child, 
whatever He knew when a man ; one in whom there was 
no growth nor advance ; always and equally full of God ; 
and by consequence hiding His knowledge from the first, 
until the occasion came for making use of it. But this is 
a very false and unscriptural view. It is inconsistent with 
our text, which tells us that Jesus increased in wisdom and 
in favor with God. It would, in fact, make the man 
Jesus a mere appearance, a vehicle for concealing omnis- 
cience. It thus presents Him to us, no longer as growing 
and rising according to the law of incorrupt manhood, but 
as a prodigy, having nothing in common with man in the 
movements of His intellect, and therefore incapable of ex- 
ercising the feelings of a human finite soul. That thus in 
fact the human in Christ must be destroyed is apparent. 
Such a view of Hitn gets no support from the Gospel, nor 
from ancient faith. 

Conceiving of Him then, as in a transition from child- 
hood to manhood, as in a process of training for the 
highest of works, we ask what lessons are to be gathered 
from His silent years ? And 

First, we shall conclude that God qualified His Son, 
bom of a woman, made under the law, for His ftiture ofiice,. 
by the training of the family state. "And was subject to 
his parents.'' 

The family state, we cannot doubt, was most happily 
devised, according to the original plan of incorrupt . 
human nature, not only for the preservation and physical 
welfare of the child, but also for the development of all 
the higher qualities of man. It is the beginning and the 
condition of fociety. He who passes out of its healthy 
training into the larger circle of fellow-citizens or fellow- 
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men, has a foundation already laid for all social sym- 
pathies, for the conception of human brotherhood, for the 
exercise of good will in every form. It is also the condi- 
tion of, and the preparation for, all law. The dependent 
being, trained up in it to listen to higher authority and 
wisdom, to give up self-will and practice self-control, 
becomes fitted for the loyal life of the citizen, and for 
obedience to God. Thus it was meant, according to the 
primeval plan, that the infant mind should be disciplined 
in the family for a life of law and of love— ^aw, which 
should lead the soul up to the great central Lawgiver of 
the universe, and love, which should embrace the brother- 
hood of souls, and God, the Father of all. Such was the 
idea and type of the family which, through the fall of the 
race, has not been fully realized. But if there should be 
anywhere a sinless child, brought up by pious, even if 
imperfect parents, must we not suppose that a large share 
of the blessings properly belonging to family life would 
fail to his portion ? Where else could there be found 
such a happy introduction into life, into its responsibilities, 
its sympathies, its powers of acting in and upon mankind? 
Here the holy child would grow, not into something 
angelic, but into a holy man, into a brother in the human 
family, possessed of recollections and modes of thinking 
which would give Him superior power in this world to an 
angel, unless an angel could put off his own nature and 
his own laws of thought. In short, whatever need there 
was that the Saviour of men should take humanity upon 
Him, there was the same need that He should be an entire 
man, that He should pass through the stages of our nature, 
learn by experience its relations, grow into perfect man- 
hood under its laws. Thus only could He be a Saviour 
for man at all, thus only could He become like unto His 
brethren. It thus became natural for Him to conceive of 
God as His Father, and natural when He founded a church, 
to unite its members by the tie of brotherhood. His soul 
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was fitted for its work by entering into the great relations 
of humanity. 

II. Jesus passed through the discipline of a life of 
humble industry. " Is not this the carpenter ?" Here^e 
have two things to notice, the discipline of a life of in- 
dustry upon the Son of Man, and the influence of the 
lowly position which He thus assumed among His brethren 
of mankind. 

The spirit of the ancient world, owing chiefly to the 
institution of slavery, undervalued and even despised a 
life of mechanical or agricultural labor. The same is 
true of countries in modem times, where an order of 
nobles, an aristocracy of birth owntag the land for the 
most part, and having the power of society in its hands, 
keeps the people from rising above a certain level. Now, 
admitting, as we may, that there is a natural distinction of 
classes among men, derived from the intellectual require- 
ments of their callings, we must condemn this contempt 
of labor as vicious and hurtful to society. "Why should 
those callings, which the mass of a race, made in God's 
image, must fill, be of course degrading? And if a man 
could unite skill, in manual labor, with highly cultivated 
thought, would he not be, every way, more of a man for 
such skill — ^more of a man than he who is dependent on 
the labor of slaves, and more of a man than he who is a 
mere thinker? Would not a pure, incorrupt man, as he 
worked under God's sun and clouds, or subdued matter 
into new forms by the tools of skill, be all the while more 
open to heavenly thought than he who was engrossed by 
speculation, or occupied among the perplexities of pro- 
fessional study arid employment ? 

We must conceive, then, that during these years of 
labor as a carpenter, the Son of Man had time, even amid 
His wotk, for noble and holy thoughts. His attention was 
not so strained, nor His powers of mind so absorbed, that 
thought could not go and come continually to and from 
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God. How much better this than to be trained in the 
little subtleties and formalities of Pharisaic schools ; how 
much truer to nature, and nearer to truth, and nearer to 
God, such a discipline ! 

Nor ought we to lay out of account the patience which 
sedulous manual labor would bring along with it. The 
patience of our Lord gained strength from yet another 
source, as we shall soon see ; but His daily tasks must 
have cultivated this quality, so important to His future 
work. For in the mechanical employments there is a 
certain amount of work which can be done well each day, 
the quality of which hurry will mar. The spirit of daily 
industry, then, is a spirit of patience, and the true work- 
man, he who is neither slack from indolence, nor impa- 
tient from a desire to get through or to do too much, 
must be regular, moderate, even in his efforts, disposed to 
work as long, and to wait for the end as long as sound 
judgment requires. 

I may add, that the helpfulness of our Lord in His 
calling tended to strengthen the principle of helpfulness 
to mankind, or of unwearied benevolence. 

The scattered efforts to do good, to which we give our- 
selves, once a week, or every now and then, are useful, 
but then, we fall back from them, how often, into a life of 
indolence or selfishness, collecting our fjrces as it were, 
for returning fits of benevolence, because we are not 
strong enough to do good all the while. Thus, we do but 
little and grow but little ; for our intervals of ease, per- 
haps of self-indulgence, undermine or obstruct the nobler 
habit. But the patient helpfulness of Jesus, as He did His 
work well in and for the family, inured His holy mind to 
the hard toils of that glorious life of love, in which we 
learn, on one occasion, that He had not time so much as 
to eat bread, and gave Himself up to works of mercy 
so earnestly that His friends thought Him mad. 
What otiier training could have equally encouraged His 
unwearied devotion to the hard, slow work of doing good? 
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But the obscurity of the sphere in which Jesus moved, 
aided the graces of His character, such as meekness and 
lowliness, and also enlarged His power of usefulness. 
Here we notice only the last particular, leaving the others 
for future remark. It is often thought to add to a man's 
power among men, if he is born in a high place, and com- 
mands the respect of mankind as well by his ancestry 
and station, as by what he is. But the power to act upon 
men, so far as it depends on feeling with them, and being 
felt with by them, is generally abridged by position above 
the major part of mankind : at least, however high a man 
rises above his fellows, there should be a chord of common 
feeling, never forgotten and never extinguished sym- 
pathies betw;een him and them, which early life on their 
level had' kindled or strengthened. Hence it is, that 
those monarchs who have risen from the people can know 
them better, and come closer to their admiration and 
their hearts, than such as have inherited the throne. 
Hence, too, those Reformers are likely to be most success- 
ful, who add to other advantages that of a lively interest 
in and comprehension of the great mass of men, which 
their birth and early education-has encouraged. The son 
of the miner, at Eisleben,-with his homely, earnest pea- 
sant-soul, and his manly courage, was fitter to attract and 
mingle with his countrymen, was better able, when his 
mind had become enlarged by study, to spread the Pro- 
testant Reformation, than if he had been the son of an 
Emperor of Germany, or one of the princes of the Em- 
pire. Such a personage, if he could have understood 
and preached the Gospel, would have found that a gulf 
waB fixed between him and his people. He would have 
been to them " a separate star" that "dwelt apart." If he 
had converted his court, still religion would have been 
shut up as by a high wall, from the eyes and sympathies 
of the nation. So, too, it is probable, that the compara- 
tively humble birth of Socrates, contributed not a little 
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toward forming his philosophy. It was human, for it 
descended from the lofty speculations of earlier philoso- 
phers to man himself. It was homely and simple, seek- 
ing its illustrations, and drawing its truths from every- 
day trades and pursuits. An Athenian of the highest 
birth would have found it much more difficult to com- 
mence that reform in philosophy which was the highest 
achievement of the Grecian mind. 

These considerations show, I think, the wisdom of God 
in selecting such a birth, birth-place, and pursuit for His 
divine Son. If He was to become one with man in the 
highest sense, to become able to preach to the poor, and 
heal the broken-hearted, and mingle with all men, down 
to publicans and sinners, if, in short, His condition in life 
was to have any effect on His work, and on His power in 
it, where else could He have been brought up with more 
advantage? 

III. The silent years at Nazareth enabled Him to 
meditate long and deeply on the Scriptures. A striking 
characteristic of our Lord, from the first moment of His 
public ministry onward, is His reverence for and famili- 
arity with the Scriptures. In the wilderness the tempter 
is rebuked by sentences from the divine word. At the last 
supper, the words which institute the rite, take their 
coloring from certain most important passages in the 
prophets ; His words of agony on the cross are in the 
language of the 22d Psalm; and when the risen Lord 
appeared to His disciples " He opened their understand- 
ings that they might understand the Scriptures.'' And if 
we go back beyond the commencement of His public min- 
istry, we find the only habit of life recorded of Him to be 
that " He went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day 
and stood up for to read." Here, then, in this sequest- 
ered -village, away from the emptiness of Pharisaical 
learning, and from Sadduccan skepticism. He was reared 
on the divine word in its simplicity, was fortified by it 
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against temptation, studied its promises of a coming 
Messiah, and became ready to apply it to the varying 
circumstances of practical life. 

The wisdom of God in subjecting His Son in the form 
of a servant to this discipline can easily be made manifest. 
Why was Jesus born a Jew, of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, but that He might partake of and hand 
down the old religion, so far as it was permanent truth 
and not local, transitory legislation? He might in some 
other land, by a series of supernatural influences from 
childhood upwards, have acquired the same truths, 
without the help of Scripture or any external revelation : 
but such was not the plan of God. He trained mankind 
through the Jews; He made His Son a Jew that He 
might build up on the old foundation the new truths of a 
religion for the world ; and in order that Jesus Himself 
might be trained up for this work He chose this simple 
method of placing Him alone with the ancient Scriptures, 
away from human teachers and comments, that the pure 
truth of God might fill His mind. 

IV. The life of retirement which Jesus led at Nazareth 
was fitted to nourish some of those meek and unpretend- 
ing graces of character which shone beyond comparison in 
Him. 

I name first patience, or willingness to wait until the 
right time was come. In order to understand fully how 
in the divine plan, the circumstances of His life trained 
Him in the exercise of this virtue, we must bear in mind 
that He had long had glimpses, if nothing more, of some 
unique relation to the Father, and some work marked out 
for Him by the Father. " Wist ye not," said He at the 
age of twelve to His parents, " that I must be about my 
Father's business ?"-^or, as it may well be rendered, " in 
my Father's house." Now it is idle to speculate and im- 
possible to know how much of His great career was opened 
to Him before His baptism, or by what means it was 
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opened. This, however, we know, that He increased in, 
wisdom, and therefore that His comprehension of the 
Messiah's work must have been far broader and truer at 
thirty than at twelve. But the great fact for us here is 
that He knew of a work before Him, whether the outlines 
were clear or obscure ; and that through these eighteen 
years He waited until the Father should call Him to the 
field He was to fill. Think how He waited, day after day, 
year after year, in contentment and peace, while life 
seemed to be moving no nearer to its goal. Think how 
this patience was built on simple obedience to the will of 
God, and prepared Him for the like obedience in the years 
of trial and sufiering which awaited Him, so that His cha- 
racter was summed up in those words of the Psalm, " I 
delight to do thy will, O my God : yea, thy law is within 
my heart." Think too how trying it is, as measured by a 
human standard, when one is conscious of being able and 
called to do something great, to be obliged to live in ob- 
scurity and inaction ; how human self-will chafes when 
its way forward is hedged up ; and how sometimes great 
minds have made a wreck of themselves, and blasphemed 
God, because their active powers and their feelings could 
find no suitable theatre. Think how zeal for God itself, 
and the desire to be doing good to man, would concur in 
His case with that love of activity which is a principle of 
the nature He assumed, to spur Him forward and push Him 
into a more public life. But He dwelt in the lowJy vil- 
lage for long years as quietly and contentedly as if He 
had no outlook on a greater world of sins and wants, and 
no aspirations for any other sphere ; as if His life was to 
end in the humble employments and lowly condition in 
which it began. And this patient contentment was not a 
natural product, the fruit of a perfect temperament, but 
it was the fruit of piety. It grew out of a union of His 
will to God, and grew up to its completeness by a long 
training of His will to obedience in this school of waiting 
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and of trust. When it was complete the time came for 
Him to appear as the Messiah before the world. 

I cannot help stopping here to show the glory of 
Christ's character, thus ripened, by contrasting it with the 
principles on which even the best of us are prone to act, 
when we enter into life. He waited until thirty, and in 
a little over three years founded a kingdom that shall be 
universal and eternal. We think no good is done until 
the work of life is taken hold of. If our work is the 
ministry, where maturity of judgment, of reason, and of 
piety should unite, still we often rush forward as if time 
were our enemy and were robbing us of usefulness^ 
Without treasure of thoughts, without solid convictions, 
without a feeling of strength, with nothing but feverish 
haste and that poorest of gifts, the gift of words flatten- 
ing and belittling borrowed thoughts, some leap into the 
pulpit, as if it were heroic rather than fool-hardy to take 
responsibilities to which they were not equal, as if a call 
consisted of bold desire. How unlike the divine Master ! 
Then too^ we seem not to believe in preparation ; we seem 
to be unwilling to get , ripe, as if long experience were 
needed to ripen the apprentice in a handicraft, but in the 
liberal professions, especially in the sacred one, every one 
could begin on the stock of small study, and practice 
would bring up what was wanting. And thus the moral 
training, so far beyond the intellectual in importance, our 
years of calm prayerfulness in sight of our fields, our 
communings with God initiating us into the place He has 
laid up for us — all this is abridged, or is lost sight of in 
our fever to begin the race, or postponed until life with its 
cares shall give our feeble principles no room to grow. 
When we enter into our callings, too, we are aspiring for 
some higher sphere ; — discontented where we are, we un- 
dervalue our usefulness, while perhaps overvaluing our 
powers ; we lose our peace, our motives and our resigna- 
tion, and wonder what God has in store for us ; whereas 
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the quietest nook in His service, if we were led by Him, 
would be so fraught with spiritual blessings that it would 
be a haven of joy to us ; and if divorced from it at His 
call, we should thank Him forever afterwards that He 
caUed us to such a sanctuary at the beginning. Oh ! my 
brethren, this self-confident, this hurrying, unripe, aspiring . 
character which makes nothing of meditation, this bold- 
ness without strength and ardor without depth — let us 
bring it to the touchstone of our perfect Lord, and see 
how His character rebukes it. 

The same discipline which perfected the patience, per- 
fected also the calmness of Jesus. In fact the two graces 
can scarcely dwell far apart. The calmness of our Lord 
was not a negative virtue of temperament, — the inability 
to be strongly moved by anything great, nor was it simply 
the self-control of a being of large reason, allaying the ex- 
citements of the present by a look into the future ; but it 
was, like His patience, a fruit of piety. And as He waited 
on God, and rested in God, the things of time, as they 
swept before Him, were not disturbing nor agitating, for 
God and peace were in His soul ; and the more perfect 
His obedience grew, through His years of waiting, the 
deeper and heavenlier became His calmness. 

This discipline of His still years gave strength also to 
His retiring spirit, or modesty. This may seem a wrong 
term to apply to our Saviour, who never shrank from duty 
on the open field of public life, nor feared the face of man, 
nor fell, through diffidence, below the responsibilities of 
the situation. But by whatever name we call it, there 
was in Him a quality most opposite to ostentation and love 
of notoriety, which led Him to prefer, in itself considered, 
being unknown before public fame, and retirement before 
crowds of followers. In Him was fulfilled that passage of 
Isaiah : " He shall not strive, nor cry, nor cause His voice 
to be heard in the streets." His was the preference of an 
humble, quiet, lowly life, such as He had led since His 
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infancy, to a life of publicity and renown. It is plain, 
tliat such a spirit was as unlike to that which false opinion 
attributed to the coming of Ckriet, as it was honorable and 
glorious to Him who came in the form of a servant. 
With this spirit He resisted the tenlpter's suggestions to 
throw ^Himself down from the temple, and to receive at 
his hands the authority of a worldly Messiah. Now, a 
spirit like this, would be cultivated by the lowliness of His 
condition at Nazareth, and would be a preparation for 
meekly wearing the honor and carrying the consciousness 
of the Messianic office. And they follow Him who are 
sought by honor and repute rather tl^an seek them, who 
delight to live in quiet communion with God, who are lost 
in their work when, they enter upon it without wasting 
thought on themselves or the impression they make, who 
are not quick to attract attention, and need some dis- 
cerning person to seek them out and discover them. Such 
persons, I say, are like Jesus — most like Him, if their 
character rests on the rock of godliness, and more capable 
than others of becoming like Him, if it has only a natural 
foundation. 

I only add, that the retirement of Nazareth was fitted 
to nourish simplicity of feeling and ckaraeter. It has been 
made a definition of a wise and pure life to live according 
to nature. Such a mode of 'living is almost i^ipossible in 
the most refined states of society, unless that society is 
equally advanced in Christian culture. The etiquettes, 
the formalities, the spirit of caste and clique, the tyranny 
of opinion make it hard for a man to be true tff nature 
and to himself. The srul becomes artificial without 
knowing it, ceases to think its own thoughts, and forsakes 
truth for the voice of the governing crowd. How diffi- 
cult is honesty now, when politeness is a rule committed to 
memory and not a prompting of nature, when an external 
standard seizes a man, unless he is made of iron, arid 
moulds him into something unlike his true self, into a 
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thing of shows and artifices, — ^perhaps of falsehoods. Sim- 
plicity and honesty are the gold of character— how hard 
are they to keep, how rare to find ; and when they are 
kept through the temptations of a conventional life, they 
exhibit a certain kind of worn and stern aspect — ^the efiect 
of long and tough resistance to opposing powers. 

The simplicity and honesty of the man Christ Jesus were, 
no doubt, nourished and perfected in a simple, godly 
family, in a simple village, away from much of the gloss 
and falsehood which abounded in Judea. "We might con- 
ceive of divine wisdom taking just the opposite method of 
calling it forth, that of placing Jesus in close neighbor- 
hood to formal and false Pharisees, so that His education 
should consist in loathing the charactei-s which He should 
see around Him. That strength would come from such a 
discipline we cannot doubt ; and yet the other plan, which 
was in fact chosen, seems the best for a harmonious per- 
fection of the whole character, and especially for the pre- 
domiaance of the gentler virtues. 

I have selected the subject which we have considered, 
for a reason already hinted at, — because it seemed to me 
that many excellent persons have very false, or at least, 
obscure views of the excellence of the man Christ — views 
which strip Him of a part of the glory of His condescension 
and rob His example of a great part of its power. They 
seem to assume that His union with God took Him out of 
the category of men ; He was, so to speak, free no longer, 
and a man no longer; but absorbed in, and moved by a 
divine nature which superseded the ordinary laws of hu- 
manity. Nothing could be more untrue than such a con- 
ception. He was as truly and properly man as He was 
God. As man. He was subject to the laws of human devel- 
opment and progress ; He grew in wisdom, grew in strength 
of character, grew in consciousness of His exalted relation 
to the Father. As man. He was subject to the limitations 
of our nature, except so far as He was specially endowed 
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"with a divine power corresponding ■with His diviae office. 
As man, He "had specific traits of character, the assemblage 
of which in harmony, resting on a foundation of spotless 
godliness, constituted His perfection. These traits of cha- 
racter were cultivated under the guiding. hand of Provi- 
dence, and the control of godliness; until they reached 
their highest beauty and excellence. Hence the beauty of 
His example, hence His nearness to our hearts, and the soft 
attractiveness of His love. 

It has been our endeavor to point out, as far as we 
could do, how the circumstances of His eatly life con- 
tributed, or at least, to show how they could contribute to 
this result. This is a far modester undertaking than to 
seek to show how His attributes, as a divine being and a 
human, could co-exist : into that subject of profound mys- 
tery, where Scripture holds up no torch, ever so faint, be- 
fore our eyes, we venture not to intrude. Enough for us, 
that His Godhead did not prevent His being a suffering 
man just like oui'selves — made in all things like unto His 
brethren, save without sin. He who cannot believe this, 
cannot receive Him, in the fulness of His office, as the 
Mediator bstween sinful men and God. 



SERMON n. 

THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST IN THE WILDEENE8S. 
Matthew iv. 1, 11, (The narrative of the temptation.) 

As tte first Adam, acting on behalf of his race, was ex- 
posed to a trial of his obedience, so it became the second 
Adam, when He began His mediatorial work, to have His 
character pass through the fires of temptation. In His 
private and quiet life before His baptism He must have 
encountered and overcome temptation, for He could not. 
well have lived in this world to the age of thirty without 
having excitements of wrong desire present before His 
mind, and without making His choice between obedience 
and disobedience- But now, when He had received a 
solemn inauguration by baptism from the forerunner, and 
a most remarkable testimony from Grod by a voice from 
heaven, — ^now, when pibljcly and formally He took the 
place of representative for mankind in the system of grace, 
and when interests weightier than man had sustained 
before hung on His conduct, — now, I say, there was a 
momentous crisis ; and the parties most aware of what He 
might accomplish as the Son of God might well be most 
active in putting His character to the test. Accordingly 
the sacred historian ' tells us that God and Satan, the 
kingdom of light and the kingdom of darkness, were alike 
concerned in His temptation. " Then was Jesus," says St. 
Matthew, " led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil." 

The first thing that strikes us here is that Jesus was not 
master of His own movements. An unerring voice, which 
He knew to be from Heaven, sent Him into the lonely wil- 
derness — the place where no society or communion could 
21 
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disturb the law of development of His character — in order 
to be tempted in that solitude. He could not have gone 
thither Himself, aware of the trial before Him, without 
tempting God ; neither the Son of God in the form of a 
servant, nor any of His followers, would have a right to go 
uncalled into temptation ; but when ihus called He could 
not refuse to go without disobeying the Father, without, 
in fact, abandoning the office of a Saviour. 

The next thing which arrests our attention and, at first, 
our wonder, is that he was led by the Spirit into the wil- 
derness to be tempted of the devil. What a fearful and 
solemn glimpse is here given to us of the moral agencies 
of the universe. Good and .evil, infinite good and abso- 
lute evil, good and evil in personal substance, with that 
intense antipathy to one another'that souls of the largest 
grasp and depth must feel, are in restless action around 
a human soul. The infinitely good has power not only 
to baffle His fo?, but to destroy and annihilate him ; and- 
yet, seeing in the existence and activity of evil some great 
good for the universe, He allows it free movement, so that 
its wild waves dash against the very throne of heaven. 
The absolute evil, on the other hand, knows in its very_ 
soul, that no art, force or obstinacy can gain any advan- 
tage over God ; yea, that its strugglings will enhance His 
glory ; and yet, such is the strength of desperate purpose, 
so hopeless is the derangement of reason produced by sin, 
that it must go on its journey through shame and hate, 
finding its only semblance of happiness in the restless ac- 
tivity of an immortal nature. 

And if such parties were concerned in the temptation 
something of importance must have depended on the re- 
sult. It cannot have been a mere show presented to the 
eyes of the universe, a bare form of initiation through 
which the Son of God, incapable of sinning, had to pass. 
There are persons who seem to think, because Christ 
actually did no sin, and because in His nature God and 
2 
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man were joined, that there was no possibility of His sin- 
ning, that His innocence was secure by even more than 
divine help, — by the possession of a divine nature. But 
such an opinion though it may seem at first to exalt the 
glory of Christ is a mere inference of the reason and in- 
volves disbelief in the simple record of the gospel. Why 
was He tempted by a sagacious tempter if He could not by 
any possibility be led into evil ? And if He Himself knew 
that He could not sin, what could the transaction have 
been to Him but a mere formality ? How could He learn 
obedience by the things which He suffered if they could 
have no action on the strength of His obedience ? Or how 
is He an example for us if His temptation is an unreality? 
No ! they dishonor Christ's work who think thus. When 
He took on Him the form of a servant He became by His 
own will subject to everything which can affect human 
nature — to desires, wants, pains, sorrows, the hiding of 
God's face, the fear of a cruel death, and death itself— all 
of which must have been so many motives and trials of 
character. Faith receives the temptation, as it receives 
the ascription of divine and human attributes to Christ, on 
the testimony of revelation : it is not faith, but the want of 
it, which leads some to question the reality of the tempta-* 
tion, because Christ stood thus alone in His nature. 

The next point to which I invite you is the person of 
the tempter. "Jesus was led into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil." It was not God who tried Sim by 
suffering of body or mind, as He often tries His faithful 
servants ; but God left Him in the hands of an enemy,, 
whose aim and hope it was to lead Him into sin. Nor 
could His own sinless soul present inducements to evil to 
itself, which it must have done had there been concerned 
in the transaction no personal tempter. For He was not 
merely innocent, but holy and perfectly ;holy, with the 
confirmed character and habits of nearly thirty years, — - 
how then could His own trains of thought, which contained 
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no admixture of sin, originate suggestions to sin. There 
was then present in this scene a person who united malig- 
nant desires with knowledge . of man and powers of per- 
suasion, who tempted Adam, and would with the more 
reason be ready to tempt Christ. 

But in what jortn,, it may be asked, did this tempter 
place himself in the way of Jesus ? Did he keep to his 
spiritual incorporeal nature, or take a body, and become 
visible to eyes of _ flesh ? Was the temptation transacted 
before the mini of Christ, or was its sphere more outward, 
concerned with bodily phenomena and human language? 
The first impressions which a reader would draw from the 
narrative undoubtedly favor its being understood in a 
literal sense, that Jesus was literally carried through the 
air to the pinnacle of the temple, and to an exceeding 
high mountain. In this light, no doubt, has the transac- 
tion be^n commonly regarded. Nevertheless, such a way 
of understanding the narrative involves us in serious per- 
plexities. For, in the first place, the agency of Satan 
elsewhere, in the New Testament, is that of a spiritual 
being, and, so far as I am aware, corporeal form is never 
ascribed to him. In the second place, suppose the Saviour 
to be carried to an exceeding high mountain, yet the 
spherical form of the earth would allow the eye to take 
in but a very minute portion of the kingdoms of the 
world and of their glory. We must, then, either dilute 
the narrative, as many do, by understanding these expres- 
sions in a hyperbolical sense of the little tract of country 
around Palestine^ or must resort to a second miracle, in 
order to conceive of the broad earth spread outward and 
upward before our Lord's eye. What need, then, of the 
high mountain, and why might not the same sight be 
obtained without leaving the w,ilderness ? In the third 
place, it is noteworthy that the narrative makes no men- 
tion of the return of Jesus from the temple and from the 
mountain, just as if, in some sense. He had gone there 
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while he remained in the desert in another. And, in the 
Jourth place, if the temptatiun was addressed to the bodily- 
senses of the Lord, it loses its insidious character, and 
becomes easier to be resisted. I am constrained, there- 
fore, to believe that the transaction was a spiritual one, 
a conflict between light and darkness in the region of the 
mind, in which a real tempter assailed Christ, not through 
His eyes and ears, but directly through His feelings and 
imagination. The scenes passed before His soul in vision, 
as we commonly call it, that is, in such an excited state 
of the conceptive faculty as gives the impression of 
reality to objects of thought. After the same manner, 
the prophets of the Old Testament passed through events 
in vision, of which they speak as we should speak of 
realities. Thus Jeremiah must have been in prophetic 
vision when he took the linen girdle to Euphrates to hide 
it there and went again in quest of it, as also when he 
took the cup of wrath from God's hand and gave it to the 
nations to drink. So too Ezekiel was transported from 
Chaldea to Jerusalem in that remarkable vision, the nar- 
rative of which occupies the chapters of his prophecies 
from the eighth to the eleventh. Hosea, again, it is com- 
monly believed, narrates only a symbolical vision, where 
he speaks of himself as marrying an adulteress at the 
command of God. The martyr Stephen, also full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw Jesus standing at the right hand of God, 
not in bodily shape, but in a form presented to the mind's 
eye, and yet expressive of a great reality. And so too the 
Apostle Paul may have been in vision, as he himself 
allows us to suppose, when he was caught up to the third 
heaven. It is not unlikely that the first readers of the 
Gospel, who were familiar with the prophetic state and 
language, put no wrong interpretation on the narrative in 
cases like these. 

If, now, the Scriptures allow us to interpret the events 
of the temptation in this way, we can see that greater 
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strength is thereby given to the suggestions of Satan than 
if they had been addressed to the bodily organs. The 
power over the mind of a highly endowed being through 
the imagination, may indefinitely exceed that which is ex- 
erted through the sight. Multitudes have been seduced 
by that feculty, which paints absent or distant objects in 
colors of its own, whom no beauty or pleasantness lying in 
objects of sight coidd have led into sin. The world of 
imagination is more fascinating to their elevated mind 
than this outward world with all its shows and riches. 
The phantom, which has something heavenly in it, cheats 
and betrays them, while they turn aside from the obvious 
snares of visible things. If then, before the mind of Christ 
the tempter laid a map of the outstretched world, more 
gorgeously beautifiil, more charming to the imagination, 
than the sights of luxury and pomp of power in the 
Roman empire, we may suppose that the temptation was 
thus greatly enhanced, and became more difficult to be 
contended with. 

But we pass on from this point, to a more important 
and indeed to an essential remark, that the temptations 
were intended not for Jesus in His nature as a man, but for 
Jesus in His official station as the Messiah. God was not 
putting it to the test, whether a certain good man or good 
prophet would yield to evil or conquer- it, but whether 
Jesus was qualified for His office — ^whether that man whom 
he had severed from the rest of mankind by a wondrous 
birth and a union with the divine nature, and who yet 
stood forth in perfect freedoiii as a man — ^whether He 
would remain true to the spiritual idea of the Messiah, or 
would fall below it under temptation. Nor was the 
tempter in this case anxious simply to lead a good man 
into sin, but he was striking at the root of salvation ; his 
aim was to undermine the principles of the kingdom of 
heaven, to lead the Christ, if possible, by some subtle way 
into conduct inconsistent with the office to which He had 
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been chosen, and which He had freely accepted. This 
thought is the key to the story of the temptation. It ex- 
plains why the temptation occurred when it did, at the 
commencement of Christ's public work, and shows the 
greatness of the crisis. The question whether Jesus would 
be made to adopt the worldly idea of the Messiah's king- 
dom was one of life and death for mankind. It may be 
added that the tempter's formula of address, " If thou be 
the Son of God," shows that the stress of the suggestion 
bore upon His consciousness of sustaining that relation to 
God, and not upon His character as a man. The problem 
to be solved was how He would sustain the. Messianic 
office. Let us bear this in mind while we look at the 
three several temptations. 

Of the first St. Matthew thus speaks (iv. 2-4) : "And 
when he had fasted forty days and forty nights he was 
afterward an hungered. And when the tempter came 
to him, he said, If thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread. But he answered, Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God." 

It is plain that these suggestions contain an appeal to 
the innocent desire for food, which now, by long fasting, 
had become extreme. But the strength of them lay in the 
ease with which Jesus, as the Son of God, "conscious of 
power over nature, could work a miracle in His own behalf. 
Perhaps, too, the words contain something of a challenge 
to put forth that power, and convey a lurking doubt 
whether it really existed. . " Can it be," the tempter might 
say, "that thou art endowed with such power and authority, 
whilst yet thou art suifering the severest hunger? Is it the 
will of thy Father, the bountiful Lord over nature, that 
His own Son should lack the gifts which are spread before 
the lowest and the poorest ? Has not power over nature 
been given thee, if thou hast it, in order to relieve 
the distresses of mankind ? Why not, then, relieve thine 
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own? What merit is there in continuing hungry when 
thou mayest, without harming any man, satisfy thy wants? 
Is not the starving man bound to use the innocent powers 
which God has given him to keep off death ? Or if he 
accepts the morsel offered by compassion, why shouldst 
thou not regard it as the compassion of God that thou 
shouldst use thy miraculous power for thine own de- 
liverance." 

The answer to the tempter contains a refusal to break 
the fetters of dependence upon God's ordinary providence. 
God had sent Jesus into this condition of distress, as He 
sent the Jews into the wilderness, and could sustain Him 
as He did them, by extraordinary means of his own. Jesus 
was content to put Himself in the hands of God and await 
the issue. 

Here the mind naturally asks — and shows the subtlety 
of the temptation by the question — Why our Lord felt. 
Himself bound to endure the pangs of violent hunger 
when the relief lay within His reach. Why should He 
feed the five thousand by miracle, we ask, and not provide 
food for Himself? Did not Elijah partake of the widow's 
cruse and of the meal which He multiplied? Suppose 
that one of us could save himself from starvation by a 
miracle, is there any reason why he should not do it ? 

The solution of the difficulty lies mainly in the fact, that 
Christ was tempted as the Messiah. An ordinary man, or 
a mere prophet, invested with a special, supernatural 
power, might; for aught we can see, save himself from dis- 
tress by such agency. But it became the Christ, the 
founder of a spiritual kingdom, to whom supernatural 
power was natural, not to place Himself or His followers 
beyond the reach of pain or sorrow. Had He procured 
food for Himself by miracle, He would have introduced a 
principle tending to destroy His kingdom, or wholly to 
change its nature — just that which the tempter wanted. 
For if extreme hunger might be relieved, so might that 
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which was not extreme : so might thirst, and cold, and all 
the ills of poverty : so might affliction be prevented and 
reproach avoided. And if this might happen in His case, 
it might in the case of all His followers. Thus His rule and 
example would have founded a kingdom of earthly ease 
and comfort, in lieu of one where the hard blows of trial 
must be met in the spirit of trust and resignation. 

And again, had Christ followed the suggestions of the 
tempter, He could not have taken on Him the work of our 
salvation. The form of a servant, which He freely as- 
sumed, involved subjection to all the physical laws which 
control our race, and the endurance of all sufferings which 
the Father shonld lay upon Him. But if, by His inherent 
power. He had now relieved His own hunger, He would 
have escaped from the form of a servant, and even from 
subjection to the divine wiU ; and, on the same principle. 
He never could have been obedient to death — even the 
death of thff cross. 

We pass on to the second temptation, as it stands in the 
order of St. Matthew's narrative, or the third in St. 
Luke's, and of which the former Evangelist speaks as fol- 
lows (iv. 5, 7) : " Then the devil taketh Him up into the 
holy city, and setteth Him on a pinnacle of the temple, 
and saith unto Him, If thou be the Son of God cast thy- 
self down ; for it is written He shall give His angels charge 
concerning thee, and in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
Jesus saith unto him, It is written thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God." 

Here we make a remark in passing on the disagreement 
upon the order of events between the two gospels. Neither 
Evangelist in his narrative follows a strict chronological 
order, so that differences of this kind, which are not of un- 
frequent occurrence, ought not to surprise us. But the 
narrative of St. Matthew, as it is fresher and more artless 
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than St. Luke's, so also justifies its superior accuracy in 
respect to the sequence of the temptations by a psycholo- 
gical probability. It was natural that a real tempter, 
upon discovering the great strength of trust which Jesus 
felt, should now endeavor to succeed in his plans by seek- 
ing to pervert that trust, by forcing it out of its proper 
channel into that of presumption. The first two tempta- 
tions therefore, as given by St. Matthew, have an inward 
connection, one with the other. The trust of Jesus in His 
Father naturally suggested to the evil power that He 
might be successfully tempted to unauthorized confidence. 
Might not He who would put forth no supernatural 
power even to relieve His own extreme hunger, be led to 
think that God would suspend the course of nature at His 
desire and for His sake, when engaged in the divine ser- 
vice? The argument, intended to produce such causeless 
trust, is drawn from the ninetieth Psalm, and may be thus 
expressed. The true servants of God enjoy His peculiar 
protection, and He guards those who trust in Him from all 
evil. More than all others mayst thou, as His Son, cal- 
culate on the special interpositions of His providence. 
Throw thyself down, in token of being the Messiah, from 
the pinnacle of the temple, and make trial of what He will 
do for thee. 

The reason why the temple was selected as the scene of 
this teiriptation lay in its being the spot of greatest resort, 
where through the day crowds of Jews would be wit. 
nesses of whatever might be remarkable and attractive. 
To see a man throw himself unharmed from a lofty place 
of the sacred building, and then claim to be the Messiah, 
could not fail to draw around him many adherents from 
among those who were expecting the Lord, the Messenger 
of the Covenant, to come suddenly to His temple. What 
could gain greater credence for the Messiah than such an 
attestation from God, at the thronged and hallowed 
2* 
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centre of His religion. How conspicuous the proof from 
such a transaction, how quick the admission of it, saving 
the necessity of long years of contention in comparative 
obscurity against prejudice and malice! 

But to the sophistry of the tempter Christ had a ready 
reply. " It is written thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God," that is, " I may not, because entitled to His protec- 
tion, appeal to it against the laws of His providence, to 
rescue me from dangers into which I have entered unbid- 
den." As thus viewed, our Lord's reply is given in the 
same spirit with His former one during the first temptation. 
He subjected Himself freely to physical law, and His Mes- 
siahship depended on His self-chosen humiliation. He 
could therefore, in consistency with His great object here 
below, no more supersede physical law or seek to have it 
superseded in order to secure advantages to Himself than 
He could escape from moral control. When He took upon 
Him the form of a servant He entered into this relation 
to divine providence, that He should be treated as other 
men are treated, should have no mark of favor shown Him 
inconsistent with His station ; nay, that if God willed, He 
might frown upon and desert Him. After this it would 
not be confidence, but presumption, to look for miraculous 
interpositions on His behalf If He might not work a mira- 
cle for Himself to ward ofi" the force of the natural order of 
things, so too He might not presume upon the help of God 
on His behalf agsLinsi the laws of His providence. Other- 
wise a general rule would be established by which His life 
would cease to be one of humiliation. 

And if we admit that Christ resisted the suggestion of 
the tempter, because it would lead Him to an ostentatious 
and superficial way of making good His claim to be the 
Messiah, we have fresh proof of His wisdom and of the 
justness of His conception of His office. It might seem a 
rapid and certain method of proving that He was the Son 
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of God if He were to make a demonstration of Himself to 
the public eye, if He should secure notoriety by some great 
deed. So thought His brethren : If thou do these things 
show thyself to the world. So have false Christs and 
false prophets and fanatics very generally thought — ^that 
some great spectacle before the face of the world ought 
to inaugurate their mission. But our Lord's moral in- 
stinct and His true idea of the Messiah's ofBce brought 
Him into complete harmony with that law of the divine 
government, by which truth comes before men in an un- 
pretending shape, and evidence is never given in such 
amount as to force assent, but always leaves the prejudiced 
and the corrupt free to deny its force. If we look through 
the Gospels, we shall find the same consistent principle 
running through all the miracles of Christ. He wrought 
not many mighty works in his own country because of 
their unbelief. He would give no sign to a wicked 
and adulterous generation, save the sign of Jonas. 
He rather shunned observation than coveted it. But 
when he saw that a feeble, incipient faith could be 
strengthened by miracles, or when humanity called on 
Him to put forth extraordinary powers, then, however 
obscure the scene or the person to be aided, was His time 
to interpose. 

Of the third and last temptation, St. Matthew gives us 
the following account : " Again the devil taketh Him up 
into an exceedingly high mountain, and showeth Him all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them ; and 
saith unto Him, All these things will I give thee if thou 
wilt fall do-jm and worship me. Then Jesus saith unto 
him. Get theo hence, Satan ; for it is written, thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou 
serve.'' 

The general purpose of this temptation, is obvious. It 
was an endeavor to divert Jesus from the aim of setting 
up a spiritual kingdom, and to induce Hira to establish 
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such a one as most of His countrymen were wishing for 
and expecting. It sought also to lead Him to the use of 
questionable and imauthorized means of building up His 
kingdom, by which He would secure the co-operation of 
worldly powers and avoid most of the obstacles which 
interfered with His success. 

Such was the plan of the temptation, which was 
thwarted by our Lord's just idea of the kingdom of 
heaven, and by His fixed decision to be loyal to God in 
the attempt to set up such a kingdom. There are, how- 
ever, several difficulties in explaining this temptation, 
which demand our notice. First, why should this temp- 
tation come last, when at first blush it seems the easiest of 
all to be resisted ? And again, the boldness and almost 
impudence of the suggestion to pay homage to Satan, 
seem unsuited to the character of a sagacious tempter. 

We may take ofi" somewhat from the edge of these dif- 
ficulties, by observing first that it could not. have been the 
love of power in Jesus, to which the tempter looked for his 
support. If the love of power is a universal principle of 
our nature, we may say that it was potentially in Him who 
was like his brethren. And yet I cannot conceive of it 
as having any strength whatever in His breast. His habits 
of holy consecration and submission must long before 
have made it impotent. It would have been folly in the 
tempter to appeal to it, as a principle of any strength. . 
What was it then, of which the temptation was expected 
to lay hold ? It was the natural and instinctive desire to 
take an easy road to the kingdom by the means of 
worldly power, to avoid the humiliation, hardships and 
agonizing death that lay in the distance before Him if He 
formed no coni-ection with influences which control the 
earth. It was to conquer without hard fighting, to reign 
in glory without conquering, to realize at once the pro- 
phetic visions of a world-wide dommion, without fulfilling 
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the twenty-second Psalm and the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. 

The question was not whether the kingdom to he secured 
-would be one of righteousness, — ^that was a settled point; 
hut whether the means of securing it might not properly 
pass round the opposition and the suffering which Christ 
saw in thought before Him. In an exalted worldly posi- 
tion, gained by a single formality of homage, what a 
power might be wielded by Him for the good of man ! 
what a new order of ages might begin under His sway ! 
what reforms might proceed from His wisdom and illus- 
trious example ! His choice of means, however, for se- 
curing His kingdom would in the end amount to a choice 
between two kingdoms, the one, severely spiritual, intro- 
duced by moral and religious forces only, the other becom- 
ing worldly by its alliance with the world of outward 
influence and temporal glory. The instinctive shrinking 
from harm and difficulty, which belongs to us all, would 
lead Him to choose the worldly way of doing good, would 
prejudice His mind in favor of the easier and quicker 
method. But He held on to His spiritual conception of His 
office, kept His obedience, and triumphed. Thus the dread 
of pain and of difficulty as well as the prospect of success 
in another direction gave strength to a temptation where 
the mere love of power was powerless. 

We only add in regard to the proposition that He should 
worship the tempter, that it must be regarded as an act 
not of religious worship, but of respect and homage. Yet . 
Jesus saw that if the formality of homage were paid, it 
would involve subservience to the powers of evil, and be- 
come disobedience to God. Thereupon He says, " Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt fhou 
serve." 

The narrative of the temptation presents the tempter 
to us as sagacious and crafty, but yet as not having fully 
penetrated into the nature and character of Christ. 
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He approached Christ in the belief that he was capable 
of taking false views of his office, through which he might 
be led into sin. He does not solicit him with those vulgar 
baits, by which sensuous, sinful imaginations and wills 
are drawn like the temptations offered in vision to St 
Jerome, but makes suggestions of a kind such as to lead 
Jesus into conduct which, on a certain theory of the Mes- 
sianic office, would be right enough, but on a certain 
other theory would show him to have wholly swerved from 
the idea. The question to be settled by trial was, whether 
our Lord's view of his office would be modified by an 
impression of the difficulties that he would of necessity 
encounter, or, in other words, whether temptation would 
blind him, and so lead him astray in regard to the course 
of life which God's Messiah must take. The tempter 
then, understood Christ, and did not understand him. 
He must have supposed th.;t there was a possibility of his 
sinning, or the temptation was idle ; and this supposition 
was true. He must have wisely fegarded the beginning 
of Christ's public ministry to be the best time for present- 
ing blinding influences to his mind and soul. And yet, it 
would seem, he could not have had a complete view of 
the grandeur of the Messiah as a redeeming world wide ' 
Saviour ; otherwise he would have seen the almightinoss 
of God to be pledged to such a work, and all resistance 
to be of no effect. He knew more of Christ than the 
Jews did, but less than revelation has disclosed to us. 
Just so much knowledge accords with what the Scriptures 
siy of the angels, that until Christ ascended on high they 
did not fully comprehend the plan of redemption. Nor 
can we doubt, if there be a personal tempter, that many 
of the followers of Christ actually foil him, in which 
cases, as in the temptation of the Master, he is ignorant 
of the result, and, perhaps, like other bad beings, blinded 
pgainst the probabilities of things by his own deceptive 
hopes. 
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Aflother remark which we desire to make is, that the 
narrative, as interpreted, shows the subtlety and insinu- 
ating character of the temptation. The acts to which 
Christ was solicited were not sins, so much as misjudg- 
ments in regard to the means to be used for gaining the 
highest and noblest, ends. And these misjudgments 
would consist, not in the use of means plainly and boldly 
sinful, but of such as involved a departure , from the true 
idea of the Messiah's earthly mission. To remain hungry 
was no virtue, and to relieve one's own hunger by miracle 
was not necessarily a sin. To give proof of Messiahship 
by the miracle of falling from a lofty part of the temple 
was not, as a matter of course, an act of self-display, nor 
in itself raore a sin than Elijah's proceedings at Carmel, 
when he put God to the test whether he would show, by 
the fire consuming the water around the altar, that he 
was God in Israel. So, too, to make an alliance with 
earthly powers for the advantage of the kbgdom of God 
may well seem no compromise of principle, if the mind 
of the friend of God remains true to its work. No selfish 
feeling need be involved in such conduct, except that 
which consists in taking an > easier instead of a harder 
road. The sin in these cases is not apparent, and it needs 
a healthy conscience, an unwarped judgment, a soul sin- 
cere in all its parts, to be equal to crises like these. 

How many followers of Christ, great in name, have 
failed on just such occasions. Who among the sons of 
men is fit to be trusted with miraculous powers without 
measure, which he can use when and as He will? There- 
fore we will forever praise our Lord, that he stood amid 
these insidious suggestions, when we fall before bold and 
obvious temptations, leading us even to acts of obvious sio. 
And we will pray Him to keep His people from leaving His 
path ; so that as He was in this world, they may have the 
quickest moral perception, the absence of all worldly 
policy, the principle to use gifts and powers not for them 
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selves, not in shortening or smoothing processes of duty, 
but according to his divine pattern. 

The narrative of the temptation, finally, as thus ex- 
plained, shows itself to have been no myth, or invention of 
the early Church. The mythical theory draws its general 
force from an unscientific assumption that there can be no 
such things as miracle and revelation. In the case before 
us, its special arguments might be, that Jesus was tempted 
like Adam, that He was forty days in the wilderness as 
Moses was forty days on Sinai, and Elijah the same time 
on his journey to the same mountain chain; and that a 
part of the narrative. His transportation through the air, 
was ghostly and marvellous, rather than in accordance 
with the sobriety of ordinary miracles. The last argument 
has been already met by a difierent interpretation. As 
for the others, which have little intrinsic strength, it is 
enough to say, that if Christ was the Messiah, there are 
good reasons why He should be subject to trial at the 
outset of His work. The temptation is, indeed, no indepen- 
dent proof that He was what He claimed to be, but like 
His miraculous conception, it is in harmony with His na- 
ture and His office. 

But it is more important to remark, that the narrative 
is too refined and too full of a somewhat hidden, but con- 
summate wisdom, to grow out of the imaginings of the 
early Church. It is no rude picture of assaults which 
might befall a holy man in solitude, but an intellectual and 
moral struggle, which put it to the proof whether Christ 
would be true to the spiritual idea of the Messiah. It in- 
volves a conception of the Messiah's kingdom which the 
early Church did not entertain until some time after the 
death of our Lord ; how then could it be elaborated by 
crude Galilean disciples of Christ, whose views were full 
of that earthly mixture which the narrative condemns ? 
It contains, too, we are forced to think, a subtlety of moral 
discrimination which was far beyond that age, and beyond 
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any age, until it had become enlightened by the Light of 
the "Word. I should sooner say, that Christ Himself in- 
vented it, and gave it to some disciple as embodying in an 
allegorical form the results of His experience. But if He 
was the Messiah, the temptation is a true narrative. If 
He was not, He could not have devised a narrative like 
this, because He could not have understood what pertained 
to the work of a spiritual Redeemer. 

And now to all the tempted, to all who are inclined to 
gain power by questionable means, to all who can profit 
for the moment by a departure from the line of principle, 
to all Christians who are tainted with a spirit of worldly 
policy, and desert the Master while they profess to be 
doing service for Him, I commend this story of the tempta- 
tion. Let us all use it as a means of keeping ourselves in 
the path of unswerving Christian integrity, that by the 
help of the Master's ' trials, we may overcome, and be par- 
takers of His purity and of His glory. 



SEEMON III. 

CHRIST CHAEGED WITH BEING BESIDE HIMSELF. 

Makk iii. 21. And when his friends heard of it, they went out to lay 
hold on him; for they said he is beside himself. 

It appears from the narrative, of wliicli. this verse is a 
part, that Jesus had already excited the malignity of the 
Pharisees on account of a cure performed on the Sabbath, 
and that they had combined with their enemies, the Hero- 
dians, to compass His destruction. Upon this He withdrew 
to a more secluded place, but could not be, hid, for His 
fame as a teacher and a healer of diseases had already 
reached beyond - Galilee ia every direction. After per- 
forming many cures among the multitude who pursued Him 
into His retirement, He withdrew again to a mountainous 
district, and took care that only certain persons. His 
disciples iu the proper sense who were drawn to Him as 
their spiritual teacher, should know whither He had be- 
taken Himself. The night, it would appear, was spent in 
prayer to God. The ensuing morning He organized His 
church by appointing the twelve apostles, and perhaps 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount during the same day. 
Descending agaia from the hill-country He entered, it is 
said, into a house, that is. He took up His abode for the 
time in the city of Capernaum. The people again throng 
around Him, some to be cured or have their friends cured 
of outward maladies, some to hear the healing words with 
which He accompanied His works of love. 

It was at this time when the court of the house, with the 

hall of entrance, was filled full with eager listeners and 

with people ill of every disease, that His friends went out to 

lay hold on Him, for they said, "He is beside Himself." 

42 
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They went out, perhaps, from Nazareth, where their home 
was, to the neighboring city of Capernaum, for the purpose 
of seizing and securing Him, on the ground that, according 
to their judgment or their fears. He was not in His right 
mind. As we learn from the end of the chapter they 
could not on account of the crowd enter the door ; they 
send a messenger therefore to call Him out, that thus they 
may attain their object. Our Saviour knew intuitively 
what their design was, and reproved it as well as conveyed 
instruction to the bystanders by the words, " Who is my 
mother and my brethren? — Behold my mother and my 
brethren ! For whosoever shall do the wUl of Gtod, the 
same is my brother, and my sister and mother." 

The question now may fairly be asked what led His re- 
latives to the belief or suspicion,' that our Lord was dis- 
ordered in mind, and to the marvellous resolution to 
attempt to lay hold on Him and keep Him in confinement. 
The brevity of the record does not enable us to answer 
this question with confidence, and yet it supplies us with 
several answers, one or all of which may render this con- 
duct less remarkable.; 

: I^st, we may suppose that our Lord's relatives regarded 
His conduct as very strange and unaccountable; that He 
worked, or was reputed to work, miracles which drew 
crowds around Him, and declared that He was introducing 
the kingdom of heaven, while He yet shrank away from 
■publicity and avoided the necessary consequences of being 
regarded as the Messiah. There may have been here to 
their minds, as yet involved in unbelief, an inconsistency 
in His conduct, which they could account for only on the 
theory that He was not what He claimed to be, but was 
laboring under a delusion of mind. Such are their feel- 
ings towards Christ, as represented to us in the seventh 
chapter of John's Gospel. "His brethren said irnto him," 
on the approach of the. feast of tabernacles, " depart hence, 
and go into Judea, that thy disciples also may see the 
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■works that thou doest. For there is no m^ that doeth 
any thing in secret, and he himself seeketh to be known 
openly. If thou do these things, show thyself to the 
world. For," adds the apostle, " neither did his brethren 
believe on him." They could not reconcile His policy 
with their idea of the Messiah, and of the pomp and splen- 
dor with which that office should be ushered in, and there- 
fore explained His conduct, which they knew Him too well 
to impute to ambition or intentional deception, by the 
workings of a diseased mind. 

Or, again, we may more rationally suppose that they 
thought Him beside Himself because He seemed to them to 
be throwing away Hb life. The Pharisees, they may have 
learnt as we know it, were already laying plots for His de- 
struction. He was moreover giving Himself up to the 
good of the crowds which followed Him with an assiduity 
and a self-sacrifice which were likely to put His life in jeo- 
pardy. He appeared to them unaware of His danger and 
madly regardless of health and safety. 

Or, to make one supposition more, the opinion which 
the Pharisees sought to diffuse, that He worked miracles 
by demoniac agency, may have influenced them, coming 
as it did from the teachers of the people. He could not 
be the Messiah, and yet He worked miracles. He could 
not be the Messiah, for how could an obscure Galilean, 
one of their own humble relatives, found the glorious 
kingdom of heaven, or take such ways to found it as 
Jesus was taking ? He must therefore derive His super- 
human power of casting out demons from Beelzebub. He 
must, as the Jews at Jerusalem afterwards said, have a 
devil and be mad. 

Thus we see that unbelief lay at the bottom of this 
conduct of Christ's relatives. And it is worthy of notice 
that in striving to explain His conduct in their state of 
unbelief, they impute it to no sinful or selfish motive, but 
to derangement of mind. They show herein a persua- 
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sion, founded on acquaintance witli His character, that no 
such motive could be discovered in the Saviour's life. 

It is very remarkable, it is even startling, that among 
these relatives of Christ, who came to lay hands on Him 
as being insane. His mother is found. How shall we ex- 
plain this conduct on the part of one who knew His mira- 
culous conception, who had seen His perfect humanity in 
childhood and maturer years, who without question be- 
lieved in Him and hoped in Him ? 

The extreme brevity of the narrative leaves us here 
again to conjecture. We may suppose that what is im- 
puted to the kinsmen or family of Christ is spoken of 
them as a body from which Mary is to be excepted. She 
may have accompanied her unbelieving friends without 
participating in their feelings, rather to act as a mediator 
between them and Jesus than to carry out in any degree 
their views. 

But I am quite willing to concede that a cloud of un- 
belief flitted over her mind ; that as John the Baptist, in 
a moment of disheartening doubt, sent his disciples, to the 
Lord with the inquiry, " Art thou he that should come or 
do we look for another," — an inquiry which shows at 
once his .confidence and his want of confidence — so she, 
when she saw her Son taking a course unlike what she 
had attributed to the Messiah, may have been, for a time, 
overcome by her perplexities, and have not known what 
to think of Him. Are such doubts stray guests at times, 
even by the side of confirmed faith ? He will not say so 
who knows what conflicts are going on in many serious 
minds, nay, what conflicts may arise in many Christian 
minds, until faith has won a permanent victory. How 
many minds have hesitated before the amazing doctrine 
of the Incarnation, as if such an interposition and 
presence in our world were incredible; how many have 
modified, or rather mutilated the Bible, so as to save the 
supernatural, and yet reject the divine in Christ; how 
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many have stumbled and fallen over Christ manifest in 
the flesh; how many have swum to a settled landing- 
place across the billowing waves of doubt which threat- 
ened to engulf them ! Was it strange that some kindred 
struggles should agitate the soul of Mary, if she were at 
once honest and in a degree unenlightened ? 

I will only add on this point, that however we explam 
Mary's participation in the design of her kinsmen, she is 
included in what is a virtual censure on the part of our 
Lord. He neither goes out to meet her and her com- 
panions, nor admits them into His presence. He exclaims, 
that His nearest of kin are the children of God, and asks, 
"Who is my mother and my brethren?" It is thus 
remarkable, that in the only two instances, until the cruci- 
fixion, where Mary figures in the Gospel — the marriage at 
Gana, and the passage before us— she appears, in order to 
be reproved by the Saviour, and to be placed, as far as- 
the mere maternal relation is concerned, below obedient 
servants of God. These passages must be regarded as 
protests laid up in store against the heathenish eminence 
which the Roman church assigns to Mary, and especially 
against that newly established dogma of her being without 
sin from her birth, which they so signaUy contradict. 

But while Christ was thus charged with losing the 
guidance of right reason, what had He been doing? As- 
suming that Mark follows the order of time, and confining 
ourselves to the events of the few hours before, we notice, 
first, that He had passed the whole night, before His return 
to Capernaum, in prayer to God. Being about, on the 
next day, to set on foot great measures. He separated Him- 
self from the crowd which His fame had gathered, and 
even from His own peculiar followers, in order to commune 
with Infinite Reason and Infinite Love. On the lonely 
mountain, with only the stars for witnesses, He strengthened 
the powers of His soul, and found a refreshment better 
than that of sleep, in long and close intercourse with HiS 
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Father. Of this, indeed, His friends could have known 
nothing, but it was a natural expression of the piety which 
shone through His whole life. Was there implied in this 
any loss of reason ? Who would not reasonably go to the 
ends of the earth, if thus He might experience one hour's 
communion, such as Christ had in blessedness and purity, 
with the Father ? 

Next we notice, that when it was day He set apart the 
twelve apostles. No step was taken by him, during His 
ministry, more important than this in its bearings on the 
future progress of His kingdom. In fact, if we except the 
two sacraments, this was the only institution which he 
ever adopted. Its wisdom was demonstrated by the result. 
The Apostles remained, after His death, as the authority 
in the Church. They preached the doctrine of Christ. They 
testified as eye-witnesses to His resurrection. They arranged 
the order of the gatherings of believers. They transmitted 
the history of their Lord to coming ages. The consum- 
mate wisdom which appeared in this institution, at once so 
simple and so efficacious, showed the reach of mind, the 
foreseeing reason of its founder^ 

And if, in the third place, as Luke seems to declare, the 
Sermon on the Mount — whether a part or the whole of 
what Matthew gives us — was delivered the same day^ we 
have in this, too, a proof of the highest exercise of reason. 
This man, whom His kinsmen pronounced beside Himself, 
had just been destroying the imperfect system of morals 
which Jewish wisdom had erected, and had buUt up a new 
code, which has reigned through all the ages since ; He had 
announced principles which philosophers, whether believers 
in Him or not, have united in admiring ; and which, if we 
look at their influence on opinions or on practice, entitle 
Him to the name of a moral legislator for mankind. 

And if, finally, we take into view His deeds of love 
when He came down from the mountain, how He gave 
Himself up to works and words of healing, how He bore 
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with patience tlie importunity of the throng, how He en- 
dui-ed fatigue and hunger for their sakes — ^not having 
room even to eat bread — Me have another trait of a life 
in which reason and goodness dwell together. 

Haviag thus considered the imputation cast on our 
Saviour by his relatives that He was out of His right mind, 
and shown how absurdly false it was by His conduct at 
the time, we proceed, iu the third place, to derive some 
lessons from this part of the Gospel history. 

I. And, first, we learn, from the fact that neither the 
Pharisees nor Christ's near relatives understood His charac- 
ter, how difficult bad men, and oftentimes imperfect good, 
men must find it to comprehend the aims and plans of a 
person of uncommon goodness. 

A person whose mind is not darkened by sin to a de- 
gree rarely occurring under the light of the Gospel, wUl 
readily admit, in the abstract, the leading obligations of 
practical religion and morality. He will confess that men 
ought to devote themselves to the service of God in the 
spirit of supreme, self-sacrificing love, and to the welfare 
of mankind, without looking at their own ease, comfort, 
or reputation. He wiU even approve or condemn persons 
living in a past age by such a standard. 

But when men come to judge of measures and of prin- 
ciples, as they appear in the life of men, they will be apt 
to fall into one of the two following faults : 

First, if they are low-minded and selfish themselves, 
they will impute the best conduct of the best men to mo- 
tives as base as their own. This is, in part, a simple 
application of the rules derived from experience to a new 
case. The man is conscious of nothing noble or exalted : 
he sees in himself no impulse, no capacity to act under 
the sway of the better class of motives, such as zeal for 
God and love to man. All his friends, with whom fellow- 
feeling unites him, have the same low standard, and must 
take the same view of the conduct of others. The opmion. 
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in the wliole society will be, that all men have the same 
governing principles at bottom ; that benevolent concern 
for the welfare of men is either a pretense or the weakness 
of a character peculiarly constituted ; that the semblance 
of religious zeal is hypocrisy. Within the experience of 
the whole society no character has risen above the vulgar 
level of selfishness. Within their observation, no conduct 
has occurred which cannot somehow be accounted, for on 
the meanest priaciples. Thus we see that the selfish can- 
not comprehend disinterested goodness, that the impure 
cannot believe in purity and chastity, that low-minded 
politicians believe that all men can be bought, that un- 
scrupulous merchants hold that every man will violate the 
law of usury or the laws for the revenue, if sure of im- 
punity. Our judgments find it hard to rise above the 
level of our character. We bring men down to our own 
principles, if we cannot raise ourselves, in our conceit and 
imagination, up to theirs. 

This philosophy of experience, if so it may be called, 
commends and insinuates itself into the mind by the com^ 
fort it imparts. If there is no more exalted standard of 
character than that low one which such persons adopt, 
there is no occasion for self-condemnation ; they can walk 
• with the head erect, and look on the noblest souls as-thcir 
equals; they need feel no impulse to reform, and painful 
aspirations for something beyond their rea;ch are repressed, 
Such self-complacent comfort can stand the attacks of 
abstract moral or religious, convictions with tolerable 
security. But when a life shines before it, constructed on 
other principles, a life that commands respect, and tella 
" how awful goodness is," then this poor pride of character 
quails and feels its beggarliness, and gives place to selft 
reproach and self-contempt. To avoid the beginning of 
such a change of feeling, the life of the good must be 
interpreted amiss, and reduced below its real standard. 
Was it then to be wondered at that goodness like that 
3 
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of Jesus was misunderstood and maligned by Pharisees? 
Was it strange that they who knew of nothing within 
their own experience but selfishness and hypocrisy, who 
would have been condemned at heart by the light of 
divine excellence like Christ's, should seek a solution of 
His wonder-working power in Satanic agency, — should 
call " the master of the house Beelzebub ?" 

But again, persons like the relatives of Christ, who 
have no especial prejudice to warp their judgment, nay, 
even good men, are liable to misunderstand an exalted 
character. The explanation here is in part the same as 
in the former case. Their own deficient standard, the 
opinion which controls the society in which they move, 
supplies them with the rule of estimating, the conduct of 
others ; and they would be painfully reproved if they 
traced that conduct back to the highest principles of ac- 
tion. But their judgments are by no means so unjust as 
those of the prejudiced and the unprincipled. They do 
not put the worst interpretation on the best actions ; they 
are not apt to malign motives ; nor does their own con- 
sciousness carry them to the baser part of human nature, 
as explaining the lives of all men alike. But it is possi- 
ble for men, they find, to be one-sided, and to overlook 
considerations drawn from expediency or prudence. It is 
possible to seek to accomplish too much all at once 
without committing the seeds of eifort to future time. It 
is possible in attempting to gain one good to throw away 
another, to sacrifice quiet unduly to truth, to undertake 
some reform without taking into account the opposition it 
may excite or even strengthen. Multitudes of mistakes, 
of failures, of abortive enterprises which delay the cause 
of humanity and virtue for a generation, do actually arise 
from sources like these. All admit this when they criti- 
cise other men's measures, and weigh other men's hopes. 
JSTcrw is it not quite possible, when a person of exalted 
self-sacrifice; of godlike love, of earpest zeal, appears 
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•within the horizon of minds not in entire sympathy 
with him or unable to comprehend him, that they will 
apply these rules of judgment in his case? Does even true 
zeal for God of necessity exempt men from miscalcula- 
tions? May not such a man aim at that which is unat- 
tainable? May he not waste his powers with a self-consum- 
ing zeal ? May he not entertain hopes which are chimeri- 
cal, — or in short by some excess or defect may he not 
depart from the line of right reason ? 

Thus even good men may misunderstand and misinter- 
pret exalted virtue. But to this it should be added that 
our judgments eoncerning what is practicable — which 
must always influence our opinion of men — are in part of 
a subjective character ; they vary with our desires, with 
our feeling of the importance of the object, with our 
moral characteristics, as much as with our intellectual. 
It cannot fail then, that measures which an earnest, self- 
sacrificing, godly man regards as practicable, must appear 
to a person of an opposite nature to be just the reverse, 
and to indicate a want of sound judgment or even of 
sound reason. 

Thus a man needs to be thoroughly good himself, if he 
would comprehend and do justice to those who are truly 
good. It is not enough that a man has fine powers of 
mind and great practical discernment. His powers of 
mind will but quicken his ingenuity in finding causes for 
conduct which are not the true ones ; his discernment will 
discern impassable obstacles in the noblest efibrt, if he is 
not in sympathy with goodness. 

An illustration of what we have said may be found in 
the names of reproach which pass current among the un- 
thinking, and are applied oftentimes to the best of men. 
Christ, as we have seen, was no exception to this. The 
honored name of Christian was at first, it is probable, a 
term of contempt. Paul was a man that turned the 
world upside down: Puritan and Methodist were origi- 
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nated as worcls of scorn. All new enterprises of benevo- 
lence are exposed to the charge of enthusiasm or of fana- 
ticism. Whenever, in an ungodly community, some one 
breaks away from the bondage of reigning sin, the slaves 
of it call him mad. The friends of evangelical light in a 
part of Switzerland are now called momiers or hypocrites. 
The friends of oppressed men are among us stigmatized as 
fanatics. 

In a world where light and darkness are contending, 
we cannot do good prudently without having such missiles 
cast at us by the unthinking or the malevolent ; we can- 
not, as we are apt to do, pass the line of prudence, without 
furnishing thein with a pretext for so treating us ; we 
cannot mingle resentment with our zeal without justifying 
them in their opprobrium not only of ourselves, but of 
our cause. 

But if- we would be like Christ and do good service in 
the world, these names which are bugbears to many of 
the weak and lukewarm need not disturb us. A name of 
reproach is a rod of terror in the eyes of him who has 
no opinion on great questions, or no sympathy and 
power of generous emotion, or no courage and self-reli- 
ance. But if a man can rise to a higher level, reproach 
will only quicken him ; he will feel that to be hated by 
the weak and wicked is one proof that he is right. A 
man, whose soul was on the side of freedom in our strug- 
gle for independence, was not m.uch frightened by being 
called a rebel; a man who is on the side of Christ will 
only feel the more deeply the need the world has of 
being made over, when he is called a fanatic. 

If we are misunderstood and depreciated let us remem- 
ber what happened to Christ. " Therefore the world know- 
eth us not," said the disciple of love, " because it knew 
Him not." If we are misunderstood because we are like 
Him, the better for us and the worse for them who wrongly 
judge us. 
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II. Christ by His life on earth has done much to show 
that true enthusiasm in the cause of God is truly reason- 
able. 

We have said that men, even good men, often fail to 
comprehend the noblest purposes and characters. But 
Christ by His glorious life on earth has enlightened man- 
kind in this respect. It is more difficult than it once was 
to deny the reality and the reasonableness of Christian 
virtue. A higher standard of judging and of acting has 
been set up in the mind of the world. 

Our Lord has not only purified man's abstract concep- 
tions of virtue, but He has taught us what to admire and 
approve in life and action. He has lived a life, the prin- 
ciples of which are an everlasting protest against the mis- 
judgments of men arising from their low standards. He 
has shown us the highest human excellence misunderstood, 
the highest reason pronounced a derangement of reason, 
and thus has put us on our guard against similar mistakes. 
He has shown us that men with far-reaching plans with- 
out noise or show are too deep for worldly minds to 
fathom ; so that it is not safe for us to rely with confidence 
on the practical judgm&ts of the world. , He has shown 
us a plan, which in its weakness was imputed to a person 
beside himself, in its maturity crowned with more than 
human glory. In Him we see the true measure of what is 
right, and what is practical in conduct, of what in the end 
must commend itself to the rectified judgment of the 
world. 

Let us think of this, my friends, more than we do when 
we lay plans and pa;ss judgments concerning life. It was 
an inconceivably mighty undertaking to set up the king- 
dom' of- God, and yet an obscure, unpatronized man under- 
took it and did it. That is practieal and that is practicable 
which commends itself to a sound soul, to a calm, trustful, 
courageous soul in unison with Christ, which commends 
itself to a faith that overcomes the world, to a love that is 
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capable of self-sacrifice. Undertakings -will not suffer 
shipwreck, however maligned or scorned, into which men 
who have His spirit enter. 

III. It is a little matter if we are misunderstood as long 
as God understands us. Christ too was misunderstood, but 
God understood Him. 

For a while, the bad and the foolish in their use of 
names have it all their own way. The man of earnest 
Christian effort cannot pay them back in their own coin 
if he would, and he has too much to do to revile. Quietly 
working under God's smile he trusts to Him who is in 
sympathy with what worldlings hate, and despises what 
they highly esteem, who knows the essence and the results 
of things. God's own plan, which embraces those of His 
servants, includes immeasurable ages, and works itself out 
by resistless laws. What can a generation do — what can 
names of reproach, invented by a generation, do against 
God and His counsels? What can they do against those 
whom He favors ? 

Moreover time is God's minister, and this minister of 
God is constantly sitting in judgment on human opinions 
to approve or condemn. What "enormous mistakes, often 
condensed in terms of censure, cannot Time tell of! There 
was a man to whom a crazed reason, to whom Satanic 
agency was imputed, and He now has a name above every 
name. There were men called Christians in contempt, 
and now it is the highest honor to be called a Christian. 
There was a party sneered at for uncourtly faults, dis- 
liked for rigorous precision, against whom every quill 
was dipped in gall, who were called Puritans by the im- 
pure, and now they are a landmark of history, one pri- 
mary source of civil and religious freedom among men. 
" They are the people," said the politic Pepys in his diary, 
" that at last will be found wisest." * There was a sect, 

* Pepys' Diary under Sept. 4, 1668. 
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or rather company of ministers who preached a warmer, 
truer gospel to a loose generation. They were laughed at 
by the witlings, were pelted with stones by the profane, 
were eschewed by the decorously cold ; the name Metho- 
dist was a name of opprobrium. And. what have they 
done ? They have revived the religious life of England, 
kept piety from going out among the poor, and are now 
one of the strongest bodies of Christians in two great 
lands. 

Thus good men often outlive their bad names. They 
conquer by God's help a place of honor for themselves in 
the judgment of coming times. Posterity garnishes the 
sepulchres of those who were reproached by the fathers. 
Honor is done, late indeed but long, to God's standard of 
principles and measures. The enthusiasts of one age may 
be found in the nest to have first hit upon some great 
secrets : and instead of idly dreaming, as they were charged 
with doing, to have uttered prophetic voices. The fanatics, 
at whom men interested in vile traffics and wrong institu- 
tions gnash their teeth, may turn out at last to be friends of 
mankind. As the heathen of the first age who called 
Christians the enemies of the human race were grievously 
rn an error, so it has been since ; the world's supposed 
enemies have been its true friends, and are owned as such, 
when the tongues that maligned them have been silenced 
by death, and the reputations that were built on their dis- 
paragement are blasted. 

Thus time, God's minister, corrects mistakes. But still 
all unjust reproaches, all depreciations are not corrected. 
There are especially multitudes of private persons, who die 
forgotten with no defender in the future against the re- 
proaches .of the past. Now for such as these there is still 
another court open. The last account will put each char- 
acter in its right place, and keep it there forever. For- 
gotten goodness will be called into notice again, misunder- 
stood character be commended ; men called mad, but not 
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such, will be shown to have drunk at the well of infinite 
reason ; each wUl be restored to the rights which he had 
in the sight of truth and of God. It will be then no loss 
to have played a small part well. " Whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward." 

Let us, my friends, in the great conflicts of opinion in 
which we cannot but partake, and while virulent epithets 
are freely applied to us, remember this great, this last re- 
versal of former wrong judgments. Let us live with it 
before our eye, and in a manner appeal to it from the sen- 
tence of mankind. Let it inspire us with courage, so that 
mockery and imputations of unworthy motives will not be 
able to warp us. Let it fill us with cheerful hope, for if, 
at the end of a reproached, calumniated life, the judge 
shall write upon us the name of God, and His own new 
name, will it not be an ample reward? 



SERMON IV. 

NEUTRALITY IS EEGAED TO CHRIST IMPOSSIBLE. 

•3b 
Matthew xii. i»S. He that is not with mo is against me. 

The man who uttered these words wandered up and 
down in Judea and Galilee, without a place where to lay 
His head, poor in this world's goods, indebted to the charity 
of His friends for a subsistence. He had no advantages of 
family or education : He never sought to become known, 
nor courted notoriety ; He came from an obscure place of 
a despised part of Palestine. He preached chiefly to the 
poor, died three years, or a little more, after He began His 
preachings, and made a few hundred disciples. His life, 
from an earthly point of view, would be called a failure. 
Such was the man who said. He that is not with me is 
against me, as if He were something, and taught something 
about which men could not help taking sides ; as if in spite 
of His lowness and insignificance in the eyes of men, they 
would have to form an opinion against Him or in His favor ; 
as if He would force Himself upon their notice and compel 
them, all unpretending and lonely as He was, not to be in- 
different to Him and to His message. 

Suppose one of the great thinkers of antiquity had used 
these words. Let Plato or Aristotle have said, " He that 
is not with me is against me ;" the reply of derision might 
have been, " There are thousands, in all generations, who 
will never hear of you ; there are other thousands who will 
be supremely indifferent to what you write, and by and by 
you will become a name, awakening some respect perhaps 
in a few minds, but lost gradually in the forgetfalnes^ 
which hides past ages from the view of man." 

3* 5? 
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And yet this strange man, who never wrote a book, 
never taught a scheme of philosophy, and was only half 
understood, while He lived, by His disciples — this strange 
man, I say, used no words of assumption or arrogance, 
when He said, " He that is not with me is against me !" 
Nothing is more apparent through the world's history, 
than that He has been pushed, if I may not already say 
has been pushing Himself, upon men's notice, in wider and 
wider circles, ever uttering through the generations the 
same language, so that what once was marvellous to be 
heard, seems to us neither strange nor unaccountable — and 
that now the question of questions for the world, turns on 
Christ, and men everywhere more and more are summoned 
to take His side, or to be against Him. 

These words of Christ were dictated by vast assumption, 
or by truthful consciousness. You might say that He was 
a deranged man, who, like many in their insanity, thought 
Himself God, or God's inspired messenger ; but His wisdom, 
His consistency, the impression He made on His disciples, 
the absence of all evidence of derangement show the con- 
trary with such force, that very few have been willing tn 
resort to this hypothesis. You might say that He imposed 
on men consciously by His assumptions, but when you find 
it to be psychologically certain, that false claims would 
have demoralized Him, and can discover no flaw in His 
life, you have to abandon this position. You are com- 
pelled to admit that He told what was true, when He 
said: "For judgment came linto this world, that th?y 
which see not might see, and that they which see might re- 
main blind !" And so you have to admit, also, that Ho 
understood Himself, and the world, and His relation to the 
world better than all men besides did ; that He looked 
down the ages with an eye of foresight which none else had. 
And for this, you must account as you can. 

But my object is not now to show that the claim of 
Christ implied in our text, is true, but that what He said 
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turned out, during liis life-time, and has been turning out 
ever since, to be an historical fact. Men then, men now, 
are forced to consider his claims, to accept" or to oppose 
them. 

The Apostle John, in a tragic sentence, says : " He came 
unto His own, arid His own received Him not.'' The record 
in His life-time was chiefly of those who sided against Him. 
If numbers, dignity of station, loud voices of dislike and 
contempt, ought to weigh in such a matter. His memory 
ought scarcely to have survived His life-time. Still there 
were a few who received and loved Him. Let us look at 
those who were for Him, and then at the opposite and lai^er 
party. 

In general, you find those who were for Him, and whom 
He, by His attractive power, forced to declare themselves 
His disciples, to have belonged to the least esteemed, the 
obscurest and humblest classes of society. But among His 
adherents from these classes, He sought to excite no parti- 
zan or class-feeling in His favor. He dreaded making 
friends by appeals to any popular feeling. He preferred 
not to present His claims, rather than to win proselytes by 
political and worldly hopes. When He had reason to be- 
lieve, that those in whose behalf He multiplied the loaves 
of bread, would come by force and make Him a king, lie 
hid Himself from their view. And when a part of the 
same throng met Him afterward in Capernaum, He gave 
them such instruction in regard to His person and work, 
that they deserted Him in great crowds, so as to leave only 
a few friends at His side. He forced multitudes thus into 
opposition by what a political man would have called, the 
most maladroit of all methods. Instead of winning them 
and pledging them to His person by His great miracle, after 
which, as one might think, He- could have schooled and 
purified them. He taught them such hard truth as to come 
into conflict with the prejudices of thousands. Thus, as 
might be expected, nearly all forsook Him. 
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There was a noticeable quality in His preaching, which 
ought here to be taken into account. In the midst of His 
pity and kindness, He asked for no man's good opinion or 
adhesion to His cause, who did not give it out of love to 
Himself, or on some purely spiritual ground. He wanted 
no disciple, humble or lofty, who had any by-ends, any 
expectations of preferment, any hopes which were fast- 
ened on this world. Hence, very many, even of the com- 
mon people, were displeased and rejected Him; And just 
such treatment He expected ; He was prepared for it and 
was not disappointed when it came. 

Of those who were for Him, there were two classes, both 
made friends of by some peculiar attraction toward Him, 
both comparatively ignorant, yet differing widely in their 
earlier life and habits. 

One of these classes was composed of simple Galilean 
peasants, unlettered, but by no means wholly ignorant; 
full of the national prejudices and false opinions of their 
countrymen, yet moral and religious. This class, the best 
part of the Jewish people and the most hopeful, evidently 
excited the strongest interest of Christ. Around them 
the war between Him and His enemies was the most active, 
for whoever gained them gained the nation. He lodged 
in this clas;, wherever He preached, such impressions of 
His power and goodness, and of His prophetic mission, 
that if He had gone further even a single step, if He had 
humored in the least their crude earthly notions of the 
Messiah, He might have gained large masses from this class 
and moved at the head of an army to Jerusalem. But He 
would not. He purposely ran entirely athwart their pre- 
judices ; He forced them to be against Him. And thus 
there was left a small body of disciples drawn to Him by 
love rather than by intelligence, yet so loyal, with such 
rudiments in their souls of a life after His pattern and His 
wishes, that few as they were, they were th§ flt germ for 
the coming kingdom of God. 
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There was another class from which, in a very remark- 
able way, Christ drew friends and followers, although 
beyond doubt, many who belonged to it, shut — as would 
be natural for them — their hearts to His message. They 
were publicans and sinners, those who had lost their 
character by their unpatriotic acceptance of office as tax- 
gatherers under Eoman farmers of "the revenue, and those 
of either sex, especially of the female, who lived on the 
vices of society and were the most abandoned among the 
people. A philosopher passes by this sort of persons in 
contempt or in hopelessness. The laws of States only 
brand them with infamy and harden them. Society 
abhors and dreads them, regarding even to be seen in 
their company as a disgrace. Yet with this class Christ 
mingled so openly, that \Pharisees reproached Him for it, 
and on this low level He called for contrite and loving 
hearts. He made publicans and harlots choose whether 
they would be for Him or against Him. I will not stop to 
inquire why He did what seemed so out of the common 
rule to the Pharisees, nor to show that this wonderful 
approach of the purest and noblest of beings to the low- 
est and vilest was an attestation to His sincerity and His 
strength of character : it is what resulted from His ming- 
ling with them that interests us now. They heard Him 
gladly. They were, or at least, some of them were filled 
with wonder and awe, as He told them of a better life. 
They forsook their sins and loved Him, A woman that 
was a sinner, as she stood weeping and washing His feet 
with ointment, received as high an approval from Him as 
He ever gave to any mortal. He said to the uncivil, hard 
Pharisee, whose table He honored, she has had much 
forgiveh, and therefore she loveth much. He brought to 
such persons the transformation of their souls by a new 
love and new hopes, and into this ch^rp,eter personal atta,cb.-' 
jnent to Hitftself led the wajr, 
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One of this class of persons affords us a remarkable 
illustration of the way in which Christ sometimes forced 
Himself upon men's attention, as if He were determined to 
make them decide whether they would be for or against 
Him. He sees a jaan, of wealth indeed, but of bad reputa- 
tion, one of those publicans, who was supposed to have got 
his money by extortion, watching Him from a tree, as He 
passed in a crowd through the streets of Jericho. At 
once He invited Himself to be his guest. He was taken 
home, and the next day the man made his profession of 
repentance, and Christ testified that salvation had come 
to this house of the sinner. And this He did amid cen- 
sures and evil speakings, preferring to make the acquain- 
tance of the publican rather than to lodge with the most 
immaculate Pharisee. 

But most of those who sought Him, or whom He sought, 
especially if they belonged to the more intelligent classes, 
were not thus affected by their interviews with Him. 
Whether they came indifferent, out of bare curiosity, or 
came with a favorable bias, it generally happened that in 
the end they were repelled from Him. Let us now look at 
the kinds of men and the particular instances of men with 
whom He fell into contact, and we shall find that they 
could not go away from Him as they camo. If they camo 
indifferent, they went away generally displeased or hostile; 
if they came hostile, they were apt to go away more hos- 
tile ; if they came favorably impressed, very often what Ho 
said altered their temper, and they passed over to the 
ranks of avowed enemies. 

The Pharisees, as a class, rejected Him, and finally pro- 
cured His death. Their hostile attitude is shown all along 
through the narratives, and He, on His part, took no pains 
to propitiate them, either by lowering the tone of His 
claims, or by looking with a venial eye on their faults, or by 
abating their fears of political evil from the regards of the 
people toward Him. At the same time He gave such evi- 
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dence of extraordinary power that they had to account for 
His works of healing on principles which both proved and 
increased their malignity. It is plain that they narrowly 
watched Him ; they sent spies to entangle Him in His talk, 
and members of the great council, belonging to this party, 
seem to have gone as far as Galilee to examine and report 
on His life and conduct. While He would doubtless have 
gladly gained them as converts on His own terms, it is 
strange to see how superior He stood to their patronage, 
and how He tried to plant truth in their minds, which 
made them reject Him with animosity. It is striking, too, 
to perceive how meanly He thought of this class of men. 
In His eyes they were hypocrites, covetous, blind, of hurt- 
ful influence on the common people, and He took pains 
to show by His own different views of the Sabbath and of 
the law how unlike His doctrine was to theirs. He thus 
offended the whole sect, saving some few better souls who 
saw greatness in His lowliness, and wisdom in His words, 
but who yet rather mourned for Him when He was cruci- 
fied than confessed Him while He lived. Nicodemus, the 
seeker with eyes half opened, Joseph of Arimathtea, the 
wealthy friend who even dared to raise a point of justice 
on His. behalf in the, council, will show that in this sifting 
and winnowing process of Christ's some few of those who 
were most receptive of faith in Him did yet regard Him 
with kindly eyes, although not courageous enough to be 
enrolled among His disciples. 

The Sadducees drew the notice of Christ to themselves 
less than the Pharisees, for they formed a sect which had 
less control over the people. But even they could not ror 
main indifferent to Him. Pleased as they might have 
been with the rebukes which He poured out against their 
rivals, they heard Him overthrow their own dogmas, they 
must have consented to His death, and they appear after- 
wards as the leaders of the party against the apostles. 

But let us leave these classes of persons and look at 
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single persons whom Christ forced to take sides for or 
against Him. Here the young ruler, who asked Him the 
great question how he. might inherit eternal life, shall 
head our catalogue. Another mode of treatment, a few 
polite words, making the yoke easy and the burden light 
at the first, might have attached this person to the cause 
of Christ. Why was such a Burden laid on him in the 
very beginning, as few from among the wealthy class 
could have borne at a maturer stage of discipleship ? Does 
it not seem harsh to repel him as Christ did? Why he 
was put to this test we may understand better at another 
time ; at present I seek to show that our Lord did what 
He knew would drive the rich young man away, unless he 
were willing to bear all trials and go all lengths in the 
good Master's service. He put such conditions before 
him, as, if refused, could hardly fail to make him an 
enemy at last. Thus He wanted positive friends or positive 
foes. He purposely tested characters and dispositions at 
their weakest point. 

More fearful still was the trial to which Judas was 
subject. I stop, not to inquire why the Master admitted 
this unworthy man into his nearest intimacy, why He 
did not drive him away in the early part of his ministry, 
when such words as, " Have I not chosen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil," show how He looked into Judas' 
heart. Instead of doing that He kept him by His side ; He 
put the common purse into the hands of the man whom 
covetousness might turn into a thief; He trusted him, as if 
ofieringhim a chance to act the traitor ; in short He treated 
Judas so that he could not help becoming a thoroughly 
good man on Christ's side, or the basest of villains. Oh, 
why, we may ask, as we contemplate him while he is be- 
coming steeped in guilt under the very eye of Christ, — Oh, 
why was he brought to choose between heaven and hell ; 
why exposed to temptation by the confidence and the 
purity of Christ, when his first ofiers of service might have 
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been rejected and he have remained in comparative 
Ignorance and indiiFerence? Whatever wa say to that, 
one thing is clear, that Judas could not help being a sure 
friend, or a vile and hollow enemy of the Master. 

And as we draw near the cross, we see the truth put 
into still clearer light that Christ forced people to take 
sides in respect to Him. First, Herod comes to view, the 
very man who had killed John, and whom Christ for a 
long time avoided. He had heard of Christ in his hall of 
guilty pleasures ; his remorse had suggested that John his 
victim had risen from the dead, and was working miracles 
under the name of Jesus; but he had had no personal 
interview, no occasion to reject the claims of the re- 
markable man. Now, however, at the very last, an 
opportunity was given to him of showing his friendship or 
his opposition. And how does he use it ? First to gratify 
a curiosity so strong that he is represented as exceed- 
ingly glad to see Him ; then, when he found that no miracle 
was to be expected, and no answer to inquisitive ques- 
tions to be got from Jesus, the soul of the cruel, cowardly, 
man turned into mockery; he set Him at nought and 
arrayed him in a gorgeous robe. He fell in with the 
vehement accusations of chief priests and scribes. Thus 
to him also it was given to be with Christ or against Him, 
and he chose in conformity with his character. 

Still more remarkable was the position of positive 
hostility into which Pilate was forced. This rapacious, 
unprincipled Roman moved in a sphere so unlike that of 
Christ, and was brought into contact with Jewish ideas at 
so few points, that it would have been perfectly natural 
for him to feel supreme indifference in the case. What 
could he care about the squabbles of Jews whom he 
despised and disliked? And, at least, no sympathy with 
the reigning opinion of the Jewish Council could have 
influenced him. But, he too, was forced to take sides for 
or against Christ, and that after a personal interview, in 
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which the words and demeanor of our Lord made a 
strong impression upon him. He tried, perhaps, in the 
first moments of the examination, to be indifierent, but 
could not. There are certain persons whom you cannot 
keep your eyes off from, who attract and yet over-awe 
you. Pilate seems to have seen something strange and 
unique in the prisoner at his judgment-seat. He became, 
ere long, convinced that Christ was innocent. His 
knowledge of men assured him of the fact. Nay, there 
was something great and grand about the prisoner. Surely 
he could be no ordinary man. Pilate was without preju- 
dices — ^in the best condition to intervene between the pris- 
oner and the party calling for his death. He wanted to 
take His side. But the clamors of the great men of the 
Jews made him afraid, and he wavered. 

Next he tried to avoid taking sides, by throwing the re- 
sponsibility on the enemies of Christ. But they told him 
what he knew well, that the Romans had taken away the 
right of life and death from the Jewish Council, so that 
the decision rested with him alone. Then, as if a form- 
ality could clear him from guilt, he took water and 
washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am 
innocent of the blood of this just person ; see ye to it. 
All the effect of this was to make them more deliberate, in 
their guilt. They took sides indeed when they said His 
blood be upon us and on our children. AAd he sided 
against Christ, when, out of policy, he stifled his own sense 
of justice and gave Him up. He did this when he felt 
that Christ actually pitied him as being put in a place by 
Divine Providence for which he was unequal, when the 
sin of the chief priest, a greater sinner, dragged him along 
into guilt beyond what could naturally have fallen on 
him. 

Next we have a most striking narrative of two men 
alike in crime, one of whom justified Christ, and the other 
mocked Him. The two malefactors, just before the dark- 
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ness of death and on the very cross of their agony, as well 
as on their way to the cross, observed and watched the 
wonderM man. The one was struck with the convic- 
tion that He was innocent, and true, and worthy to be 
trusted ; the other, jeeringly and without a particle of trust, 
called oa Him to save Himself and them, if He could. 
Strange, fearful contrast between an open soul and a 
closed soul at this dread hour, between the ingenuous pen- 
itent, who saw the light from Christ at the darkest mo- 
ment, and the hardened one who wanted to be saved from 
death, but wanted no Saviour. 

There was but one other occasion after this, during the 
life of the Lord, for taking sides. The soldiers, cruel, 
brutal, yet ignorant, had mocked Him, spit upon Him, took 
the side that such men, who believe in sin but not in good- 
ness, would naturally take, but there was a heathen officer 
appointed to watch at the cross, whose mind the scene af- 
fected very differently. He may have known very little 
of our Lord before, but when the earthquake strangely ac- 
companied the last breath of Christ, his awe-struck soul, 
no doubt prepared to admit the innocence of Christ before, 
took His side while He hung there as a malefactor. 
"Verily," said he, ""this was a righteous man; truly this 
was the Son of God." 

The method which Christ took to bring His claims before 
men, and to test them in manifold ways, is a subject fuU 
of instruction and of argument for the reality of the claims 
themselves. Some of this instruction I hope to be per- 
mitted, by Divine Providence, to lay before you at another 
time. At present, I will not pursue that train of thought, 
but confine myself to a remark which naturally follows 
and completes what has been said : it is, that the Gospel 
still carries on the same method of presenting Christ to 
men, and of pressing His personal claims to their love and 
obedience. All things else almost have changed, in the 
external aspect of religion, since Christ was on earth; estab- 
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lished order has taken the place of a nascent church, form 
has succeeded to the simple oral preaching of the first teach- 
ers, doctrine fixed by men has interpreted, and almost 
stifled the unsystematic Gospel of the New Testament, but 
in and above all change Christ appears, pressing Himself 
upon our notice, demanding that we adhere to Him in per- 
sonal devotion, and putting it to the proof, oftentimes, by 
tests hard to be endured, whether we will forsake all and 
follow Him, or whether we will forsake Him and follow 
the Pharisees and the Priests, the Pilate and Herod 
of the New Testament, the hardened thief and the Apostle 
that betrayed Him. He might, as I have said before, take 
another way to win us. He might use fair words with us, 
leave out of view the hardships, the oppositions we may 
encounter, and tell us of nothing but flowers and smooth 
roads and delightful prospects. But this way of treating 
vs He no more adopts than He condescended to smooth the 
road into religion to the men of his day. Whatever there 
is of severity in His exclusive claim to supremacy over our 
hearts, He will not abate one jot of We may think Him 
severe, but He repeats the old message, He cleaves to the 
old principle. He wants disciples, but He wants such cnly 
as have counted the cost, and have determined to forsake 
everything else but Him, such as are ready to love parents 
and all nearest kinsmen with a love that may be called 
hatred, so far does it fall below the height of love to Him. 
He tries us perhaps at the very point where we are most 
tender, most likely to estimate His service a hardship. To 
one He says, " Let the dead bury the dead, but go thou and 
preach the Gospel." To another, "Sell all thou hast and 
give it to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come follow me." To another, " Whoso looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her in 
his heart. And if thy right eye ofibnd thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee." To another, "Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it." To another, " If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father in heaven forgive 
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your trespasses." And to another, " Except thou be con- 
verted, and become as a little child, thou shalt not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." Thus He approaches the de- 
laying, the worldly, the covetous, the lustfiil, the selfish, 
the unforgiving, and the proud at the very point, where 
sin is dearest and. conscience has been, most drugged; He 
says to them, I ask you to, give up that sin for My sake; 
other things are to be done afterwards, but that sacrifice I 
call for now. Oh how many poor, imbecile wUls, how 
many longing hearts would have been calmed for the time, 
if He could have consented to take another course, if He 
bad been willing to touch with His probe, not the sorest 
woundj-but the one half healed, to take the out-works, and 
not drive right at the citadel. And oh !. how many resist 
and fall away, and will have nothing to do with Christ, 
just because He requires so much at first. Could not — our 
hearts ask — could not our characters, by some other pro- 
cess, have gathered strength by yielding in little things to 
yield finally in great ? But such is not the way into the 
kingdom of God, and so we turn away from Christ and 
from His ofiers. 

It is remarkable, too, how now — more in fact now than 
for many ages — Christ forces Himself upon the notice of 
those who believe Him not. When they speculate about 
religion, when they trace human culture back through his- 
tory, Christ stands right in their way ; doctrines of men, 
claims of churches, moral codes they might pass by ; but 
they cannot pass Christ by; He confronts them with a re- 
vered, yet not welcome presence. They cannot be in- 
different to Him ; they must examine His pretensions ; He 
perplexes them like some problem hard to be solved. They 
say to Him, "Thou who hast killed the old religions. Thou 
who hast divided history in twain, and begun a new order 
of ages, and hast struck Thy roots into all human interests, 
who art Thou ? Give us more proof of Thy rights over us 
than Gospels, and their fruits in the world afford." Like 
Herod, they long to sco some miracle done by Him. But 
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He keeps a dead silence, only bidding them forsake their 
sins. They raise this and that objection, they pare down 
the Gospel, they lop off myths, but still there He stands to 
be accounted for, and claims of them that they follow Him. 
And so He puts them to a hard proof, calling on them for 
all those works and sentiments that make up a perfect life, 
while yet they will not draw strength from Him for the 
great conflict with evil. They must be for Him or against 
Him ; for His side, whoever He be, is the side of all virtue. 
They cannot be neutral, even when they deny that He has 
any right over them, for whatever else He has done or not 
done. He has set up a kingdom of love and well-doing in 
the world ; every one that loveth, and doeth well, must be 
for Him, every one who loveth not, and doeth evil, is 
against Him. 



SEKMON V. 

THE SELF-PROPAGATING POWER OP SIN. 

Proverbs, y. 22. His own iniquities shall take the wicked himself, 
and he shall be holdcn with the cords of his sins. 

It is very common in the Scriptures to bring divine pro- 
vidence and the results of sin into- immediate and close 
connection with each other, as if the pain attendant on sin 
were a direct act of God. But there are other passages 
where sin is looked at, as bringing its own punishment 
with it by a law of the world analogous to the physical 
laws of nature. Each of these ways of stating the doctrine 
of retribution has its advantages : the one makes a vivid 
appeal to our feelings by-setting God as a person of in- 
finite holiness directly before us ; the other represents the 
punishment of sin to be such an essential part of the sys- 
tem of things, such an unalterq,ble law of the moral uni- 
verse, that nothing but divine grace, making exceptions to 
law, and bringing in remedies unknown to law, can pre- 
vent its infliction. 

In the text the results of sin are represented as taking 
place in the natural order of things. The sinner thinks 
that sin is over and gone when it is once committed. But 
wisdom says no ! It has consequences from which he can- 
not escape ; it throws its cords around him, and takes hold 
of him so that he cannot get away. If you put a divine 
punisher of sin out of sight, sin does the work of the exe- 
cutioner on the sinner. " He shall die without instruction, 
and in the greatness of his folly he shall go astray." 

Among these consequences of sin certain ones are often, 
insisted upon, — such as bodily evils, loss of temporal ad- 
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vantages, fear of the wrath of God, — ^which show the dis- 
pleasure of the Creator on the natural side, as connecting 
Bin and pain together. But there is a &r more awful 
view of sin, when we look at it on the moral side, as pro- 
pagating itself, becoming more intense, tending to blacken 
and corrupt the whole character, and to annihilate the 
hopes and the powers of the soul. It is to this aspect of 
sin that I invite your attention in the present discourse. 
It is one which is very affecting and impressive in itself* 
and it has to do, you will observe, not with the purpose ol 
God, but with facts, as old as mankind and as lasting as 
the soul ; with facts which any heathen sage might notice, 
and which Christianity does not create ; with fects as awful 
as any punishment of sin through the body and the sensi- 
tive powers of the human being. You may call these con- 
sequences of sin, as you like, retributive or not; you 
may say or deny that sin punishes the sinner by making 
him more and more morally corrupt. I care not for the 
terms used, — the fact, the dark fact, as a part of the sys- 
tem of things, remains unaltered. 

Let us now turn our minds to some of the general classes 
of facts or laws of character to which these consequences 
of sin can be reduced. 

I. The first of th^e laws of character which we notice, 
is the direct power of sin to propagate itself in the indivi- 
dual soul. If each act of sin stood alone by itself, and 
when committed brought nothing with it but its positive 
punishment, then half its sting would be taken away. It 
may be that in that case punishment would be strictly 
remedial, for the innocent soul, enticed into evil and 
speedily tasting the bitter fruits, would have ample power 
to return into the ways of lite, for sin, by the supposition, 
had made no impress on the character. The soul might 
recover, as the body now recovers after a scratch or a 
bruise. But alas it is not so. Sin is the fruitftillest 
of all parents; each new sin is a new ever flowing 
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source of borruption, and there is no limit to the issue of 
death. 

1. The first illustration of this power of sin which we 
notice is that exceedingly femillar one of the law of habit, 
or the tendency of a certain kind of sin to produce another 
of the same kind. '. The law of habit, which applies alike to 
all our physical, mental and moral actions, must be le-r 
garded in its design as a truly benevolent one ; for what 
greater blessing could the new-made immortal have, who 
must at all events encounter temptation, than to be 
strengthened by resistance, and thus to acquire such a de- 
gree of virtue, that temptation at length would no longer 
be needed or be feared if it came nigh. But the law of 
habit,- when the soul yields to sin, works death to the sin- 
ner -.-^like the pillar of the cloud which made day to 
Israel, and was darkness to the Egyptians, so this law, 
which is bright to the well-doer, sheds night upon the path 
of the sinner until he is plunged into the sea of death. It 
reigns over every act, quality, and state of the soul, to 
render the sinful act easier, to intensify tbe desire, to de- 
stroy the impression of danger, to increase the spirit of 
neglect and delay. Take the internal afiection of envy for 
an example of the ease of sin. The soul separated from 
God becomes unhappy and discontented. In its discon- 
tent the sight of the enjoyments of others gives it pam by 
making it aware continually of the void within, and this 
is what we call envy. Now the tendency has become such 
that every good whatever, pertaining to another, by this 
revival . of the feeling of unrest will give the soul pain ; 
and thus it places itself at war with all the joy in the uni- 
verse, and this, although it bleeds under the stings of envy 
at every pore. Why does it not cast off this tormentor in 
some desperate struggle as if for eternal life ? Alas ! the 
law of character is ' stronger than the soul ; the soul must 
envy if away from God, and must envy more and more, 
and on less and less provocation, the farther it flees from 
4 
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its true rest. It must in the end acquire the impression 
that all the happiness or prosperity of others is inconsist- 
ent with its own. 

Or, take an external habit — such as some sensual appe- 
tite, for an example. An appetite, we are told, answers to 
some end for which man was made, and the pleasure at- 
tending it is a wise provision for fulfilling the end. Under 
the law of reason and of God, therefore, any appetite 
would be innocent and harmless ; none of them would in- 
terfere with the. claims of God or of man, of the soul or of 
the body ; none would be clamorous for instantaneous grati- 
fication, nor stir up an agitation in the soul, nor demand 
to be gratified at the wrong time or in the wrong degree. 
And as if to prevent the formation of evil habits, God has 
made the pain and the shame and the loss from excess so 
obvious in the world, that every new transgressor is fore- 
warned by the shipwrecks of others if not by the voice of 
conscience. When now these barriers are past, which arc 
placed in the way of sin by the law of God imprinted on 
human nature, law parts company with the sinner, and 
turns into his enemy — not indeed into his enemy ia this 
sense that it hands him over to hopeless punishment, but 
in this, that it shows him, by what he is now bringing on 
himself, what he will one day bring on himself, when all 
his powers of resistance to temptation are weakened, and 
his leaning to unlawful pleasure has grown strong. For 
by yielding to sinful desire he changes the current of his 
thought, so that a new object seizes on the trains of 
thought and bends them from their old direction ; he dis- 
covers new facilities for indulgence, and new ways of keep- 
ing it secret ; he invents excuses for it, which rise in their 
sophistry and their wide-reaching extent, until every plea- 
sure, however base, could be justified on the same ground ; 
he increases the strength of desire until it becomes his main 
purpose to live for its gratification ;— yes, when it has be- 
come so -strong that its intensity has grown into an awful 
^ur!?■°r, and when nature has become so blunt that all 
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pleasure from it is killed out, desire rages stUl the more 
fiercely, and the aim now is to put an end to an ever re- 
turning torment, rather than to supply new pleasure to a 
sated soul. Oh ! ye drunkards, who drink now to still a 
gnawing on the vitals which you liken to the fires of hell, 
and who yet are so holden by the cords of your sins that 
you are incurable ; oh ! ye degraded libertines, who have 
abused your natures in the indulgence of brutish lusts, 
until intellect is wasted and the body is diseased all over ; 
oh ! ye tenants of hospitals, who in catering to some vice 
have not been able to stop, until the divine ray of a soul 
is buried in hopeless idiocy, rise up in your dreadful 
legions, and testify to these young souls who are forming 
their habits, what the tendency is of indulged sins ; bear 
witness if your own iniquities have not taken you and you 
are not holden by the cords of your sins-^bear witness if 
sin must not be a vast evil, when it leads to such an end. 

2. But another illustration of the self-propagating 
power of sin is found in the tendency of a sin of one kind 
to produce sins of another hind. We supposed a little 
while since that each act of sin stood by itself, without 
having any fruits or results within the soul. Suppose now 
that each kind of sin stood alone, with no tendency to 
bring on any other. If this were so, how much would 
the poison of sin be qualified, how much of self-restorative 
power would be still left to the sinner. For by the sup- 
position he has not undermined character ; all his moral 
perceptions, his dispositions, his native tendencies to virtue 
remain unimpaired ; and it may be these will prove 
stronger than the rebellious desire which has risen up to 
destroy the peace and break the confederacy of harmonious 
powers within the soul. And thus perhaps the disorders 
caused by this one inordinate impulse, when every thing 
is tamed down and brought back into place again, may be 
a landmark in the soul's history in favor of lasting union 
and peace. But alas ! the supposition is a drea n relating 
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to a possible kind of nature, and does not apply to the 
character of man. The confederacy of powers in him 
admits of no separate action of any one wayward impulse, 
but as soon as evil in one shape appears, it tends to cor- 
rupt all the parts of the soul, to disorganize, to reduce 
other powers under its own control, to weaken those which 
resist, until the most harmonious of structures becomes a 
wreck, the fairest of temples lies on the ground, with its 
walls parted and its pillars broken, a hopeless ruin. And 
could it well be otherwise, if sin be a divorce of the soul 
from God ? Ought not some awful confusion naturally to 
ensue, when the soul, at war within, at war with the laws 
of its nature, must be conceived of as being at war with 
its God also ? 

The first point we notice here is, that one sort of sin puts 
the body or soul, or both, into such a state, thai another 
sort becomes more easy and natural. Thus there is an 
affinity between bodily lusts, they are relations who intro- 
duce one another into the quarter they have occupied — 
and, again, any one of them tends to derange the soul by a 
loss of inward peace. In this way, drunkenness, for in- 
stance, may be the forerunner, not only of other base 
indulgences, but even of envy, distant as their province 
seems ; for the loss of comfort, or of a good name, which 
drunkenness brings with it, may make the prosperity of 
another a source of anguish. By an opposite process, the 
loss of inward quiet, which an internal sin, like envy or 
inordinate worldly care occasions, may drive the man into 
degrading pleasures in quest of something to satisfy or 
stupefy the soul. Still further it will seem natural, if not 
necessary, that one wrong affection should render another 
easier, if not give birth to it, as anger may give rise to 
detraction, revenge, and all the hateful brood that herd 
with them, or pride, after blunting the edge of the sym- 
pathies, may open the door to the same malevolent traits 
of character. And even an absorbing master passion, like 
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covetousness or ambition, when it has grown so great as to 
domineer over the enslaved soul, although it may exclude 
some other inconsistent passion, does not reign alone, but 
has around and behind it a gloomy train of satellites, 
which are little tyrants in turn. Covetousness — let it sway 
the soul, and suspicion, fraud, falsehood, discontent, envy, 
malice, will get as firm a foothold as the master demon 
himself, and no power of his can afterwards drive them 
from his company. The miser cannot be also a prodigal, 
but he must have spirits of hate and death in his soul. 
So ambition may exclude covetousness from the throne, 
but it has another train of its own familiars, as greedy, if 
not as base, as those of covetousness. When the spirit of 
evil conquers a man, "it taketh to itself seven other 
spirits, and they enter in and dwell there, and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first." 

But, again, a more striking example of the connection 
between different kinds of sins is seen, when a man resorts 
to a new kind of sin to save himself from the effects of the 
first. The general explanation of this fact in character is 
simple enough. According to God's merciful system in 
this world— under which many are kept back from sins, 
or at least fi^om gross ones, after a warning of experience — 
sin is generally attended with evil consequences, which are 
sufficiently annoying. Now, when a soul has gone far 
enough on in its evil career to perceive what is coming, 
two paths are open to it. One is to confess its fault to 
God, and seek peace and union with Him ; the other is to 
devise some mode of concealing sin, or of supplying the 
wants which its commission in the past has occasioned. 
This last is the ordinary way, in which human nature en- 
deavors to avoid the cords of its sins, when they begin to 
hold it tight. And in this way the reign of sin is extended 
over the character, and reaches on through all the lengths 
of time. 

Thus let a man by vicious practice have brought him- 
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self into fear of want, he lies under a fearful temptation to 
i5teal or rob or peculate or commit forgery, according to 
his condition of life, his facility of gaining his end, and 
his qualities of character. I need not say that the num- 
ber of those comparatively innocent thieves, who " steal 
to satisfy the soul when they are hungry," bears a small 
ratio to those whom guilt drives onward into deeper guilt ; 
or that the plunderers and defrauders of more genteel 
society are almost all of them led into their new crifnes 
in order to repair the ruin with which old ones had 
threatened them. 

But the painfullest view of our life suggested by these 
considerations, is that by the pn^cess of sin just described 
fakehood is introduced into the world and spread to an 
infinite extent. Every sin needs a falsehood, some con- 
cealment or pretense or profession, to support it, and thus 
the sinner knows that in the case of each new sin he can 
resort" to a new lie to save himself from immediate evil. 
Think what a deadly fountain is opened here, which, but 
for previous sinning, would never have sent forth its poi- 
sonous waters over the world, and what an awful tempta- 
tion comes upon the sinner's soul from the success and 
ease of its past concealments and lies. Virtue needs no 
cloak nor borrowed garb. There never would be an act of. 
insincerity, or even of dissimulation in a virtuous world — 
not a tone or gesture or hint tending to deceive or mis- 
guide. All the boundless numbers of all the forms of 
imtruthfulness, whose very names show their frequency, 
insincerities, prevarications, equivocations, falsehoods, lies, 
concealments of truths, pretenses, hypocrisies, treacheries, 
peijuries, and the rest, — all these are the supports, and 
the resorts of sin, generated by sin, generating sin. And 
thus, if the sin that gave birth to the felsehood tempts the 
soul no longer, the falsehood still sets up its tent in the 
soul. In the impressive language of the prophet, " that 
which the palmer worm hath left, hath the locust eaten, 
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and that which the locust hath left hath the canker worm 
eaten, and that which the canker worm hath left hath the 
caterpillar eaten." It is as with a burning house : whom 
the flame consumes not the smoke sufibcates. 

Nor can I forbear to mention in this place that another 
dark shade is thrown over the malignity of sin, from the 
fact, that it so often makes use of innocent motives to pro- 
pagate its power over the soul. The fear of danger or 
evil is a good thing, for it quickens the mind in its efibrts 
to avoid danger, and lead us into the path of virtue which 
is the path of safety. The love of esteem is a social princi- 
ple most happily put into us that it may aid the virtue of 
the one by the approbation of the many. But see how, the 
moment that sin reigns within us, these innocent princi- 
ples become sources of temptation and ministers of death 
to the soul. The fear of danger or of want, impels into 
new crimes as an escape from the results of old ones. The 
love of esteem is the handmaid of all falsehood and 
hypocrisy. What a picture this gives of the baneful 
power of sin — that it can undermine and corrupt the soul 
by the help of the very affections which were made to be 
the servants of virtue — that what can be used to build up 
everything good, it uses only to destroy. 

II. Another law of character by which the propagation 
and strength of sin is secured, is the tendency of sin to 
produce moral blindness. Our Saviour has stated the 
leading thought herein these words: "Every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
kst his deeds should be reproved." Sin freely chosen 
must needs s^ek for some justification or palliation ; other- 
wise the moral sense is aroused, and the soul is filled with 
pain and alarm. Such justification cannot be found in 
moral or religious truth, and of this the soul is more or 
less distinctly aware. Hence an instinctive dread of 
truth, and a willingness to receive and embrace plausible, 
unsound excuses for sin, which neutralize or destroy its 
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power. And in the process, inasmuch as there is a moral 
if not a logical affinity between all truths, and the same 
between all falsehoods, wben one untruth is embraced it 
brings another in its train, and yet another, until a whole 
system is constructed, on which the mind relies the more, 
because it has the compactness and strength of a system. 
Of course, the system of truth is driven out, and a hostil- 
ity grows up in the soul towards it, because it is perceived 
to be a destroyer of present comfort and peace. " Lest 
his deeds should be reproved." They who know how 
annoying is the fault-finder, and how irritating sometimes 
is even the reproof of a friend given in kindness, will esti- 
mate what the feeling would be towards truth when it 
came into the soul while falsehood was building up its 
castle, and sought to pull it down ; what a bitter war 
would ensue, a war which might reach beyond truth itself 
to all that love it, to all that preach it, to the book which 
professes to contain it, to the author of it Himself. In 
short the opposition is fitly expressed by that great phy- 
sical contrast of light with darkness, which our Saviour 
uses in His illustration. 

Now the ways in which this overthrow of unperverted 
moral judgments, this rejection of light tends to strengthen 
the power of sin, are manifold. It decreases the restrain- 
ing and remedial power of conscience; it kills the sense 
of danger and even adds hopefulness to sin ; it destroys 
any influence which the beauty and glory of truth could 
put forth ; in short, it removes those checks from pru- 
dence, from the moral powers, and from the character of 
Gdd, which retard the career of sin. If sin reigned 
before, how much more tyrannical its reign when false- 
hood is become its prime minister. 

III. Closely connected with this blinding power of sin 
is another law of character — that sin tends to benumb 
and root out the sensibilities, — by which process again, 
its power over the soul is anew increased. " Who, being. 
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past feeling, have given themselves over to lasciviousness, 
to work all uncleanness with greediness." We may 
perhaps reduce such a law, if it shall be found to exist, 
under the general law of habit, for where there is a long- 
continued check on the exercise of a feeling, it loses its 
power by habitual neglect, or suppression, just as it gains 
power by exercise. Now that such a law does exist, we 
may almost assume : it iS acknowledged, and its workings 
are seen on every hand. It is seen in the acquired cruelty 
of men of blood. " What difference do one hundred 
thousand men dead or alive make to me?" said Napoleon, 
when an Austrian statesman urged the loss of life which 
his measures would involve. It is seen in the horrible 
want of pity of the miser ; it is seen in that deadness to 
conscience, produced by long sinning, to which we have 
alluded above ; in that sinking down below the sense of 
character which the drunkard carries, as it were, on his 
face ; in the disregard of rights which the prodigal mani- 
fests ; in the extinction of the family affections ; in the 
astonishing selfishness of the seducer ; in the destruction 
almost complete of the religious sense of the blasphemer. 

And this view of sin shows it in its true light as a 
perverter of nature ; an overturner of all those particular 
traits, the union of which under love to God makes the 
harmony and beauty of the soul. Sin tends to destroy 
even those qualities which in a brute awaken our deep 
interest, and to put into thei,r place a lead-colored mono- 
tonous selfishness, which is not properly human nature, 
but its wreck and overthrow. Oh ! when selfishness, ^from 
being an instinct, becomes a law, a reigti, a tyranny over 
the soul, when this corruption has absorbed and assimi- 
lated to itself all the feelings and affections, must not the 
power of sin be greatly augmented ? 

IV. Another of the self-perpetuating processes of sin 
consists in its crippling the power of the will to under- 
take a reform. The will itself, indeed", as a faculty, can- 
3* 
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not suffer extiuction, any more than the soul. It must 
continue through thousands of years of sinning, and may 
show a fearful energy against the enemies of sin : it may 
even consent to what looks like disinterested sacrifices, 
out of mere hostility to goodness. But I refer to those 
cases, very frequent in life, which show a will so long 
overcome by the strength of sin and by ill-success in op- 
posing it, that the purpose of reform is abandoned in de- 
spair. Here the infirmity of the will depends not on de- 
ficiency of intellect, nor on natural weakness of the 
faculty, nor on constitutional want of hope, but on a 
practical estimate of the chances of success derived from 
experience. The man has fallen into a bad habit and 
struggles like a captive to set himself free. He under- 
takes the task with a firm purpose, and a strong hope, but 
there are two things he has not taken into account — the 
temporary excitement and even recklessness which desire 
can introduce into the soul, and the fallacious pleas by 
which it attempts to pacify conscience. At the moment 
of temptation, therefore, he loses his strength and will to 
resist, and is again caught and claimed by the kidnappers 
of the soul. The power of habit, now known to him by 
experience, increases the probabilities of being overcome 
again, and he goes back to this work of resistance with 
less hope than before. And so, repeated failures prostrate 
him, he owns himself vanquished, foresees no better times 
ahead, and yields as a slave to sin. Must not sin now 
have a heavier dominion over him than at first — ^yea, if 
he fall into some new kind of sin, will not this sense of 
weakness go with him, and help on the conquests of the 
new master? Oh wretched man that he is, who shall 
deliver him from the body of this death ? Who but that 
very Eansomer from whom sin keeps him far away? 

The outcries of human nature under this bondage to 
sin are tragic indeed ; no scene of murdered helplessness 
is more lamentable. Hear how Coleridge writes during 
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that part of his life when he was a slave of opium, from 
which at length divine grace rescued him. The words 
are from a letter to Mr. Cottle ; " Had I but a few hun- 
dred pounds, but two hundred, half to send to Mrs. Cole- 
ridge, and half to place myself in a private mad-house, 
where I could procure nothing but what a physician 
thought proper, and where a medical attendant could be 
constantly with me for two or three months (in less than 
that time life or death would be determined), then there 
might be hope. Now there is none ! God ! how will- 
ingly would I place myself under Dr. t'ox, in his estab- 
lishment ; for my case is a species of madness, only that 
it is a derangement, an utter impotence of the volition, 
and not of the iutellectual faculties. You bid me rouse 
myself! go bid a paralytic in both arms to rub them 
briskly together, and that will cure him. ' Alas ! ' he 
would reply, ' that I cannot move my arms is my com- 
plaint, and my misery.' " 

I knew a man once, now dead, a learned lawyer and a 
fine Greek scholar, but a drunkard. At his death his 
journal was found, and there, from day to day, he re- 
corded his lapses, his lamentations, his hopes, or his want of 
hopes; and the dreary record went on until he died with- 
out reform. It suggested to me the analogy of an officer 
in a weak fortrass writing down the successes of the enemy. 
Now they are on the esplanade, now upon the glacis, now 
they have taken a bastion, now the resisting soldiers are 
slain, and now a half-completed sentence shows that he, 
too, is dead. • Oh, when sin takes our will away and our 
hope, what is left to resist its power ? 

V. Sin propagates itself by means of the tendency of 
men to associate with persons of like character and to 
avo'd the company of persons of an opposite character. 
The good and the bad, the farther their characters diverge^ 
have the less fellowship with one another, until their tastes 
judgments, pleasures, and purposes, become diametrically 
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opposite. It is indeed a merciful provision that ten 
thousand ties of kindred, neighborhood, business, mutual 
dependence, bind men of all characters and' lives to one 
another. And by the constitution of this earthly being 
of ours, good and evil being in the germ and not having 
attained their full growth, cannot take the attitude of full 
opposition, because they cannot appear to each other as 
they really are. There is, moreover, a constant possibility 
of reform in a world of grace. But even here, in this 
world of confused and imperfect characters, what a sepa- 
ration takes place between the opposite principles, between 
the men of honor who shrink from the contact of the base, 
and the men of dishonor who dread seeing themselves in 
the light of noble deeds, and dread coming to a dis- 
covery of their own shame ; between the women of purity, 
and the forlorn ones who have east character and hope 
away ; between the servant of God, and him who believes 
in no God or keeps at a distance from His face. But this 
separation, effected by sin, is far from keeping the sinner 
alone. He needs company the more, the less he is able to 
find resources, comfort, support within himself. Thus 
there are, in fact, two societies in spite of the binding 
forces among mankind, and if each of us, my friends, 
could live long enough to carry out the tendencies in us to 
their perfection, if this world consisted of old inhabitants 
who had time to develop their qualities in full, then there 
would be as wide a separation between men of opposite 
lives as if they dwelt in different planets. 

In the operation of this law of companionship, if I may 
so call it, the evil have a power and an increasing power 
over each other. The worst maxims and the worst 
opinions prevail, for they are a logical result of evil cha- 
racters. Separated from the good, the evil have no check 
on their mutual influence. The older corrupt the younger. 
Can you doubt that every perversion of truth, every de- 
praved hstbit, must have full sweep in such a society ? 
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Can you questioa the power of sin to propagate, to inten- 
sify itself, -where the social principle itself is in the service 
of evil ? O, what a blessing it is that in this system of 
grace such societies are of limited dimensions, are broken 
up by various causes, and that remedial influences from, 
rejected grace shine sometimes with life-giving power into 
these chambers of death. Blessed be God that the full 
fruits of sin are not gathered in this world, for the tenden- 
cies, even when partially counteracted, and manifested but 
in their beginnings, are beyond measure appalling. 

In conclusion, now, I have to say that with the justice 
or goodness of this system, I have at present nothing to 
do. The Bible did not set it on foot, the Bible does not 
fully explain it, but only looks at it as a dark fact. Nor 
can I stop to discuss the question whether men who are 
thus under the sway of moral death, are so wholly by 
their own fault, or partly by their misfortune. Somehow 
or other mankind,' ready as they are to palliate sin, are 
unanimous through all their races and generations and 
forms of life, in feeling and owning a load of sinfulness. 
But suppose mankind in this wholly wrong, I ask whether 
it does any good, when you have the pestilence, to inquire 
whom you took it from, or whether you were to blame in 
catching it, rather than whether it can be cured? Nor 
finally, will I refute the unfounded suggestion, that sin 
may be a stage of being through which we all must pass 
toward a higher. At least, sin does not cure itself or pave 
the way toward truth and right. The question then still is, 
is there any cure ? There is no cure certainly in continu- 
ing to sin. Sin no more destroys its own sway over the 
soul than Satan casts out Satan. If there be -any cure it 
must be found outside of the region which sin governs, 
either from some law of character, if there be any, over, 
which sin has not gotten the mastery, or from some divine 
strength which is to be sought with all possible earnest- 
ness. 
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Tell me, then, my tearer, is sin or is it not a great evil, 
one which no pains to oppose or to cure, are too great ? 
Do you say that you are not sensible of the greatness of 
the evil, that the tendencies which have been told of are 
seen in extreme cases only ? But if the tendencies are 
inseparable from sin ; if it sometimes fails to work out its 
full task, because some influence outside of the man con- 
trols it in part; if you can see its devastations in all ages 
and climes ; if even the one -vice of drunkenness has slain 
more victims than pestilence and war, what then? Is it 
not fair to point out such inevitable tendencies, is it not 
wise to dread them, is it not consistent with truth to use 
them as the measure of the power of sin ? 

I call on you then to find out for yourself a cure. I 
offer you one, Christ and His gracious Spirit. But if you 
do not believe in it, or dislike it, choose for yourself some 
other. Be a Pharisee, or an ascetic, fight against sin, 
crucify it in your own fashion. Get rid of it in some new 
way of your own if you can, no matter how, provided 
only you are freed efiectually from this self-spreading and 
self-continuing curse. Oh, my friends, the poor self-tor- 
menting Hindoo Faquir may be wrong in his means, but 
his end is a iiobler one than you can ever reach, while you 
neglect your character. Yes ! all, in eve^y laud, Pagans 
or Christians, clowns or philosophers, who, in whatever 
way have fought against or wept over the grand evil, will 
rise up in the judgment and condemn you because you 
have thought so lightly of this dread malady of your soul. 



SEEMON VI. 

SIN UNNATUEAL. 

Jer. ii. 12, 13. Be astonished, ye heavens at this and be horribly 
afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. For my people have com- 
mitted two evils ; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and have hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water. 

The heavens and all their host obey the law of their 
nature with unchanging regularity. But man, another 
of the works of God, commits two evils ; he forsakes the 
fountain of living waters, and hews out for himself broken 
cisterns that can hold no water. In thus deserting the 
waters of life he is untrue to his own nature. If the 
, heavens had a soul and could notice this unnatural con- 
duct, so unlike to their conformity to the law of their 
being, they would be astonished and horribly afraid. 
The whole universe under physical law would cry out 
against man's strange disobedience to moral law, his 
swerving from his nature, his disloyalty to the author of 
his nature. 

It is this aspect of man as a sinner and this quality of 
his sin, for which I bespeak your attention a"t the present 
time. There is something unaccountable and unnatural 
about sin, which,*if we were not the victims of its power 
every day, would startle ^t« also and make us horribly 
afraid. If we merely heard of it as existing in some 
other of God's worlds, we should doubt whether the 
report of it that reached our ears could be true. We 
should demand more than the usual amount of testimony, 
as in the case of a miracle, before believing so unnatural 
a story, and when it was proved, should not cease to 
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wonder, and to ask what cause beyond our experience had 
brought to pass a thing so marvellous. 

This view of sin as being unnatural is quite unlike that 
which men are apt to take. It is not strange, they think, 
to cheat or lie or get drunk, but to lead a perfectly sober, 
truthful, honest life is wonderful. To remain in a state 
of sin is quite natural, but to become a true Christian by 
a hearty reception of the Gospel is regarded as so un- 
natural, that many who profess to believe in Christianity 
refuse their faith to the reality of conversion, and many 
others describe it as the infusion of a new nature, as if 
the very seeds and capabilities of goodness had been lost 
out of the human soul. 

This is explained in part by the fact that man, as 
fallen, is in an abnormal or unnatural state, so that he 
wonders, when he sees the normal condition of his nature. 
The very description of this state as a /all implies that it 
is unnatural, that it is a departure from a type or cha- 
racter properly belonging to mankind, a sinking down 
from a level where we had been placed, or a separation 
from God with whom we were for a time in harmony. 
And yet we are so removed in character and in experienco 
from the higher, holier life which is our birth-right, that 
such a life startles us as something not human. Men stare 
at goodness, as if it had no right to be here on earth, or 
suspect it as unreal. Even Christ, a practical life and not 
an idea of the mind, Christ all instinct with living good- 
ness, is a marvel in His perfection, so that some seek for 
flaws in His character, and others cannot believe that 
such goodness existed in the shape of man, and others 
still refer his perfection to the God within Him ; and yet 
He was, as a perfect man, a sample of a regular unfolding 
of our nature. The regular irregularity of man is the 
wonder. There is none like it in the material world. 
The asteroids, the deformities, and unwonted misgrowths 
of animals, and even double flowers, are strange, but tbey 
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are exceptions. So it is also with deranged reason. But 
here the abnormal is the order of things, the conformity 
to nature is the exception almost unheard of. 

Among the marvels or mysteries of sin, we name as the 
first — 

That it prevents men from pursuing what they own 
to be the highest good. 

There is an often quoted passage of the poet Ovid * 
where a person in a conflict between reason and desire is 
made to say, " Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor ;" 
and in a like strain we hear the apostle Paul, or rather 
the man made aware of the bondage of sLn saying through 
him, " That which I do, I allow not : for what I would, tbat 
do I not, but what I hate, that do I." And so true to 
human nature such words are, that -no one ever thought 
of them as being, misrepresentations of the real state of 
man. No ! man every whe:re, by every kind of confession, 
uttered or unuttered, makes known that he has an idea of 
duty, right, good, within him to which he fails to conform, 
that he does this by no constraint, but prefers the known 
worse to the known better, that in so acting he sacrifices 
what he verily believes to be his highest happiness even 
in this world, casting another world out of account. And 
everywhere we see examples of this sacrifice of a higher 
good to a lower, of acknowledged greater happiness to 
less, of the improvement of the mind to the enjoyments of 
the body, of future hopes to present pleasure, of an ol^ject 
of desire felt to be praiseworthy and exalted to one which 
is base and low and sure to be followed by remorse. We 
find this cleaving to the b£st of men and to the wisest: the 
influences of the gospel may weaken but never remove this 
tendency. It belongs to mankind. 

But if any thing can be inferred from our nature and 
capacities, it is certain, that an estimate of the compara- 

»Metam. vii., 20, 21. 
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tive values of things desirable is implanted in our minds, 
in order that we may choose the superior good and reflise 
the inferior. When we fail to do this, we reproach our- 
Belves with folly or with sin. When we look back upon 
past choices and pathways in life, we feel remorse or self- 
approbation, or at least, respect or despise ourselves, in 
proportion as we have been true or false to our estimates 
and convictions in our choices between objects of desire. 
This is inevitable, whether we make the true good to con- 
sist in happiness, or in obedience to the law of duty, or in 
being like God, or under whatever aspect we view that 
which we believe to be the highest object of desire. Thus 
there is a universal preference of a lower good to a higher 
in the life of men, a universal power of comparing goods 
with tolerable accuracy, and a universal condemnation 
lying on the race for not being true to its estimates and 
standards. 

Is there not, now, something very strange in this fatal 
V)roclivity toward the low, in this constant, wide-spread, ' 
unalterable folly of choosing wrong within the moral 
sphere of action ? Suppose that we found the same obli- 
quity of judgment and choice elsewhere — that, for in- 
stance, a scholar, aware what was the right meaning of a 
passage according to the laws of thought and language, 
deliberately chose a wrong meaning ; or a merchant, ac- 
quainted with the laws of trade, undertook an adventure 
with his eyes open, from which only ruin was to be ex- 
pected ; or a general, patriotic and discerning, adopted a 
plan of battle which all his experience had condemned as 
sure to end in his defeat ; should we not regard such a 
person, if we could conceive he had thus acted, as a kiad 
of moral prodigy, as fit to be put away in a museum of 
morbid psychology among the deranged men who have 
believed themselves to be two persons, or that their souls 
had gone from their bodies ? Do you say that this is a per- 
verted use of freedom ? But is there nothing strange in a 
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perversion, which sacrifices a known good ? Or do you 
say that it is a fatal, hopeless want of freedom ? But is 
there nothing strange in such fatality, if a creature of God 
is made to choose what he condemns ; and if there were no 
God, would it not be equally strange that man, the ofi"- 
spring of chance, should regularly condemn what he 
chooses? Or will you say that by some internal excitement 
of desire the present inferior good or even the present evil 
puts on fair colors, takes a false dress, and with a half 
conscious connivance of the soul deceives it into sin ? 
Very well, but why cannot the superior good which is in 
itself all beauty and in its fruits all enjoyment, — why 
cannot this take its proper place before the mind, and act 
with its proper strength ? Is there nothing strange in this 
— that falsehood should have such power of fascination, 
such constant power, and truth show itself so feeble, at 
the very time when we discern them both, and own the 
force of obligation ? Must we not, when we reflect what 
man was made for, what the law of his nature is, what 
his harmonies and his true life are, wonder that he should 
make such choices in the sunlight of truth, with great 
risks and threatened evils attending a wrong choice, with 
conscience not yet seared, with his soul craving the 
better portion, and often, very often, witnessing against him 
that he is preferring death to life ? Here then is a marvel 
of our nature : sin is something unnatural and monstrous ; 
its sway is not according to the true law of the soul's con- 
stitution but against it. 

II. Another marvel, connected with the sway of sin is, 
that it is not dependent on a weak capacity, but that the 
very highest intellects are often employed in its service. 

It is indeed true, that sagacity and folly will differ in 
their ways of sinning and of escaping detection. An ab- 
surd, or ill-contrived crime, will be committed by a boy or 
a half-witted person, and not by a man of shrewdness. 
Whence it may happen, that the criminals in a peniten- 
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tiary may be, in the average, below the ordinary range of 
intellect. In other words, the vigor of mind will show; 
itself, either by abstaining from certain crimes, or by com- 
mitting them in such a way that they will not be brought, 
to light. But we do not find that the highest abilities 
keep men from sinning, from a life of pleasure, from 
deadly selfishness, from feelings which carry with them 
their own sting. Great minds lie like wrecks all along the 
course of life ; either they disbelieve against evidence, or 
give themselves up to monstrous pleasures, or destroy the 
welfare, of society by their self-will, or gnaw upon them- 
selves with a deadly hatred of others. If they are some- 
times philosophers, or great inventors, or philanthropists, 
they are at other times in the front ranks of wickedness. 
There have been great infidels, as well as great Christians. 
There have been great conquerors, scourges of men, as well 
as great philanthropists. And, on the other hand, persons 
of feeble capacity are oftentimes good ; better than many — 
if not than any — of the great men of their times. Nay, so 
often have intellect and morals been out of harmony, that 
many persons think knavery a prima fade evidence of 
talent, — confessing thus, that in their opinion, men are 
likely to employ their powers of mind in a wrong and 
foolish way. 

Now is there not something very strange in this ? We 
do not wonder when we hear that an idiot, or half-idiot, 
has committed a crime ; and a court will not punish him, 
because he has not mind enough to balance his native 
strength of passion. He will be shut up as a dangerous 
person, but not punished as a criminal. Ought it not to 
be strange, on the other hand, that intellect is used by so 
many, not to check desires, which end in crime, but to en- 
large the plans of sinning, and to purchase impunity ? 
And if a moderate intellect will fit a man for the business 
of this world, ought we not to expect, if there is not some-, 
thing abnormal io our condition, that the Csesars and Na- 
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poleons, that the great statesmen, and poets, and artists, 
should be pre-eminently the men of God; men for whose 
minds this world was too small, who shook off its fetters 
and soared away towards the Great Mind that filleth the 
universe ? But who among them turns his thoughts thus 
upward, and forms his plans on a scale as grand as his 
own mind ? It does not surprise us to see the very ablest 
men slaves of drunkenness or impurity', or to see them filled 
with intense hate; their intellects, so far from looking 
ahead and warning them against dangers, are ministering 
to their 'lusts, and putting fuel on the flame, like the en- 
gineers in a steamer, when it is running on the rocks. 
And, therefore, moralists have made tirades against the 
weakness of the human intellect, because great men have 
rushed into all follies to their own ruin. Whereas the io- 
tellect is not at fault— it can scale the heavens, and travel 
through eternity, it can search all depths of science, and is 
equal to all things with which our nature has to do ; — 
why should it then not mitigate, why should it carry for- 
ward the great malady of sin ? 

III. Another marvel of sin is that its existence involves 
the contradiction of the freedom and the slavery of the 
will. This is but another aspect of the truth which we 
have already considered — that the soul steadily chooses in 
some strange way an inferior good before a superior ; but 
it is too important a view of our nature not to be noticed 
by itself. Mankind in choosing the evil, have been an 
enigma to themselves, and to the philosophers who have 
studied human nature. On the one hand, duty implies 
power to do what is required, freedom to yield to a given 
tQOtive or reject it; on the other hand, the experience of 
the soul points to a bondage under sin, in which the free- 
dom natural and essential to it is obstructed, and the man 
is as much a slave, as if he never gave his assent. So 
helpless man appears, so fruitless are his unaided eiforts 
to escape from evil habit, and above all to yield himself 
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to God his rightful ruler, that the unexercised freedom 
seems unreal to many, and they deny its existence. Some 
hold that the will is swayed by laws as sure and almost as 
mechanical as those of the outer world. Others quiet 
their consciences by the plea that they are not responsible. 
But after all, the faith in human freedom comes back 
and falls into conflict with the certain awful fact of the 
bondage of our nature under sin. We see our nature ex- 
ercise its freedom in various ways — choosing now a higher 
good in preference to a lower, and now a lower before a 
higher, — doing this over and over within the sphere of 
earthly things, yet when it looks the supreme good full in 
the face unable to choose Him, unable to love Him, until, 
in some great crisis which we call conversion, and which 
is as marvellous as sin is, we find the soul acting with 
recovered power, acting out itself, and soaring in love to 
the fountain and life of its being. Oh, who can deny this 
to be marvellous, that all good things, save the truest 
good, are accepted or rejected ad libitum, while that which 
alone deserves to be called good, is avoided and disliked 
constantly. Ye philosophers, tell us if there be any 
marvel in nature like this. It is as if a balance should 
tell every small weight with minutest accuracy, and when 
a large weight was put on, should refuse to move at all. 
It is as if the planets should feel each other's attraction 
but be insensible to the force of the central sun. Is not 
sin then as unaccountable as it is deep-seated and spread- 
ing in our nature ? 

IV. But, fourthly, the same mystery of sin appears, when 
we consider that it has a power of resisting all knowi- 
motives to a better life. This, again, is only another form 
of the remark, that we are kept by sin from pursuing our 
highest good; but under this last head we view man as 
opposing God's plan for his salvation, while the other is 
more general. Here we see how causeless and unreason- 
able are the movements of sin, even when its bitterness 
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lias been experienced, and the way of recovery been made 
known. If there had been no higher life disclosed to us 
in the Gospel, it would not seem so very strange that the 
calls of earthly prudence should be disregarded, that be- 
tween motives not vastly different in power, a weaker 
should prevail over a stronger, that earthly interests 
should be sacrificed to earthly pleasure ; for earth is but 
a point, and if we lose in the continuance of our enjoy- 
ment, when we are deaf to the voice of prudence and 
listen to pleasure, we yet gain in the intensity of it, we 
crowd more into a moment. But the marvel is, that the 
Gospel, with its mighty motives, appeals in vain to 
thousands who profess to have no doubt that it is from 
God. There is surely no such crowd of motives and 
reasons attendant on any other question as on that of the 
reception of Christianity. It is a question bfetween life 
and death, in which our highest interests are concerned, 
which appeals to our hopes and fears, Our consciences, 
our aspirations after a better life, our gratitude and love. 
It founds its appeals on thfe most remarkable facts in the 
universe, on the love of God to sinners, on the incarnation 
and death of Christ. We have the offer of pardon, 
peace, help, to raise us up to God, deliverance froin fear, 
support in death, and a blessed immortality. The way in 
which the Gospel comes to us is the mofet inviting possibly* 
— through a person who lived a life like ours on earth, 
and came into tender sympathy with us ; through a con- 
crete exhibition of everything true and good, not through 
doctrine'and abstract statenient. It has been the religion 
of our fathers, and of the holy in all time. It is venerable 
in our eyes. It is God's voice to us. Where else can so 
many motives, such power of persuasion be found; arid 
yet where else, in what other sphere where motivea 
operate, is there so little success? Even Christians who 
have given themselves to the Gospel, confess that all theso 
weighty considerations often fail to move them ; that they 
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stand still or turn backwards a great part of their lives, 
rather than make progress. So marvellous is the power 
of sin to deaden the force of motives to virtue, even in 
the minds of the best persons the world contains. 

Nor will the force of these considerations be escaped by 
saying that the motives fail to act because the Gospel 
which presents them is not believed. If by belief is meant 
faith in its divine origin, thousands have that faith, and 
would highly resent the charge of being without it, who 
are as little governed by the motives to which it appeals, 
as the professed infidel. Or if by belief is meant such an 
impression of the reality of the Gospel as makes its facts 
and truths motives of action, that is the very marvel of 
which we speak, that this dread assemblage of truths can 
be accepted as real, without exerting a motive power upon 
the soul, without awaking it from its dreams of worldli- 
ness. 

And, again, if one should say that the marvel is less- 
ened by the consideration that man is a creature of sense, 
over whom spiritual, intangible realities can have no 
power, or that he must be educated up by a long process 
to a capacity for spiritual life, I reply, that as far as we 
admit this we see another of the marvels of sin. Here is 
a creature, formed in God's image, yet sunk so low that 
his brutish nature has almost forgotten its relationship to 
its author ; the noblest, most essential powers of his soul 
lie so latent that they seem to be extinct. Is there not 
something very Strange in this degradation, this locking 
up of the spirit, this unnatural fall ? But man is not a 
creature of sense with the spiritual powers wholly unexer- 
cised. All religions with their appeals to invisible gods, 
all ascetic and mystical efforts to become virtuous, the 
love of fame creating a world for the author or warrior 
after his death, all affection for the departed, all systems 
of philosophy, all standards of duty above that of the 
Epicurean, show another capacity in man, that, namely. 
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to which the Gospel speaks, when it invites the soul to a 
fellowship with God and an inheritance in eternal life. 
That this capacity is so inactive and feeble under the Gos- 
pel, that is the wonder. Our nature can not explain this ; 
it can be referred only to the unnatural state of man as a 
sinner. 

V. Another of the marvels of sin is, that it can blind 
the mind to truth and evidence. Of this we see number- 
less examples in daily life. We see men who have been 
accustomed to judge of evidence within the same sphere 
in which religion moves, that of moral and historical 
proof, rejecting the Gospel, and afterwards acknowledging 
that they were wilfully prejudiced, that their objections 
ought to have had no weight with a candid mind. We 
see prejudice against the Gospel lurking under some 
plausible but false plea, which the man has never taken 
the pains to examine, although immense personal interests 
are involved. We see men rejecting the Gospel unthink- 
ingly, repeating some stale argument scarcely worth refu- 
tation, as if a great matter like the welfare of the soul 
might be triiled with, and made light of We see men in 
a state of skepticism half their lives, resting on nothing, 
and willing so to live, rather than to make up their minds 
on the truth or the falsehood of Christianity. We see 
men claiming that they have sifted evidence with all can- 
dor, yet starting with an assumption to the prejudice of 
the Gospel which is obviously false. 

It is strange too, how quick the change is, when for 
some reason the moral or religious sensibilities are awak- 
ened after long slumber, how quick, I say, the change is 
from skepticism, or denial of the Gospel, or even hostility, 
to a state of belief. Multitudes of intelligent men have 
passed through such jl conversion, and have felt ever 
afterwards that truth and evidence were sufficient, but 
that their souls were in a dishonest state. Now how is 
this? Is this a new prejudice which has seized upon 
5 
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them, at their conversion, and has their candid skepticism 
given way to dishonest faith ; or did sin, — that which in a 
thousand ways, through hope and fear, through indolence, 
through malignity, through love of pleasure, blinds and 
stupefies, did sin destroy their power t)f being candid be- 
fore? 

The power of sin to prevent the force of truth seems 
marvellous, especially when we consider the greatness of 
the risk run in rejecting the truth. It is possible that 
belief and the favor of God may go together. It is quite 
possible that character and happiness forever may depend 
upon receiving the truth and the motives which it carries 
in its train; thus personal interests, welfare, the possi- 
bility of virtue, God's enduring smile, all may depend 
upon belief in the Gospel. It certainly claims so much 
importance for its truth. Is now the state of that mind^ 
which is thoughtless of its own interests for eternity, 
whUe it is alive to the smallest interests of time, a state 
of the highest candor and impartiality, or is it a state of 
prejudice or of lethargy so deep that nothing, not even 
the hazards of a future life, can shake it off ? And is not 
this a strange, unnatural state, when a soul that is made 
to watch over its own welfare a great way on ; a soul that 
can plan for ages after death ; a soid whose very selfish- 
ness ought to make it more intensely anxious to know 
what is the way of life ; that such, a soul can treat truth 
like a play-thing ; that a man of intellect can grow old 
without sifting the evidence of the Gospel; that many 
shrewd men can die with their hostility to it unquenched, 
as if it were the great foe of their peace ? 

VI. I only add, that the inconsistency of sin is mar- 
vellous in this respect ; that we allow and excuse in our- 
selves what ■we condemn in others. Men seem sometimes 
to have no moral sense, so open are their violations of 
morality, and so false their justifications of their conduct. 
And yet, when they come to pass censure upon others, 
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they show such a quickness to discern little faults, such 
an acquaintance with the rule of duty, such an unwilling- 
ness to make allowances, that you would think a new 
faculty had been imparted to their minds. These severe 
critics of others are all the while laying up decisions and 
precedents against themselves, yet when their cases come 
on, the judges reverse their own judgments. They con- 
demn men unsparingly for sins to which they axe not 
tempted, although the radical principle in their own and 
in other's sins is confessedly the same. They blame and 
hate others for heart sins, such as envy, when they feel 
no compunction for this, the commonest of sins, in their 
own hearts. They complain of detraction and evil speak- 
ing, when they are injuring the good name and aspersing 
the character of others continually. Perhaps, after they 
have fallen into a sin which they had condemned in others 
before, they become, in that particular, somewhat milder 
censors. There is, however,, in other cases, a very constant 
condemnation aiid justification, by turns, of the very same 
sins. Marvellous inconsistency ! Strange that the same 
mind balances between two standards of conduct so long. 
Why does not the man, whose own rules condemn himself, 
begin to sentence himself, or to excuse and pardon others? 
Is not this an unnatural state of mind ; impossible, save 
on the supposition that it is effected by some strange per- 
version of its judgments ? 

Such are some of the points of view from which sin 
looks unnatural, a breach of the order of things, a mon- 
strous innovation introduced into the world. But we 
have not exhausted the subject. If we take a view, for 
an instant, of some of the affections and sentiments, the 
same thing may be made apparent. We have the feeling 
of reverence within us to lead us to worship, and yet 
while all false and foul divinities are worshiped, man 
flees from the face of the infinitely holy and beautiful 
God. We are endowed with sympathy, that we may 
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rejoice in the joy, and grieve at the pain of others ; yet, 
•what seems more natural, or is more common in the world 
than envy which grieves at the joy, and even malice, which 
rejoices at the pain of men ? It may be shown, that every 
sentiment under the control of principle and right reason, 
which are the natural condition of man, would harmonize 
with every other. But the social principles are all taken 
hold of by sin, and so disharmony seems to be written on 
our souls, and on society. Shame leads us to do things 
that are in reality shameful, and a sense of honor, things 
that are dishonorable. Selfishness reigning supreme, 
brings the individuals of society into hostility, and one 
society into hostility to another. Fear, covetousness, love 
of superiority, suspicion, and their kindred, make a state 
of disorder in the world seem so natural, that war, accord- 
ing to some thinkers, is the normal condition of man. 

We have thus looked at some of the phenomena which 
take place among men under the sway of sin, phenomena 
common enough — alas ! far too common — but not natural 
nor regular actings of our souls. And this strangeness 
has always been felt to exist. Some have talked of two 
souls with different characteristics. Some, of opposite 
spiritual powers, leading a soul difierent ways. Some 
have done violence to their primary convictions, by de- 
nying the existence of sin, as if man became less of an 
enigma on that supposition; but sin remains, and the 
strange perversion remains, which it brings into the sys- 
tem of motives and into the intellectual state ! Perver- 
sion ! Do not words like this, and like vjronff, that is 
something wrung or twisted, and many others, indicate the 
judgment which has been passed on sin by the makers 
of language, that is by human minds, as something op- 
posed to the right, the good, and the true ? 

And if sin is thus unnatural, thus strange in its work- 
ings, true faith in Christ, true godliness, union with God, 
on the other hand, is natural, is regular, is in harmony 
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with truth and reason. "We become the followers of Christ, 
and in proportion as we are so, we pursue the highest 
good ; every good thing takes its place in our regard 
according to its importance ; Our wills no longer remain 
under bondage to sin, while conscious of freedom ; every 
motive has its due sway over us ; every truth is sure of 
admission to our hearts ; we have the same standard for 
ourselves and for others, only throwing something into 
the scale in their favor as a make-weight to our own 
selfishness. We are brought, in short, into harmony with 
God, and thus put forth our natural powers in their 
natural direction. Then, as we look back on the old 
pathway of sin, it seems a delusion, a bondage, a marvel ; 
we are astonished at it, and conversion seems the only 
reasonable, the only natural thing. And when we look 
at a world under the control of sin, strange, inexplicable, 
sad, as its mysterious introduction among us seems, its 
fearful, unreasonable, all perverting power is the strange 
thing which ought to affect us most. Redemption, too, is 
strange. It is marvellous. But if sin has been discovered 
by us to be so perverse and marvellous a thing, we shall 
not estimate the outlay of divine power in redemption as 
too great. Christ and His cross are in proportion to sin ; 
and when we come to think of it, we shall sometimes 
feel as if the incarnation of the Son of God was not more 
wonderfiil than that free, responsible men, to whom their 
own interests are so valuable, should act without regard 
for every thing true and good ; that above all, they should 
reject this very redemption which Christ has provided for 
them.* 

* Compare Augustin de Civit. Dei xi. Cap. 17. 

" Sine dubio, ubi esset vitium malitiEC, natura non vitiata prseoeBsit, 
vitium autem ita contra nafcuram est, ut non possit nisi noeere naturae. 
Non itaque esset vitium recedere a Deo, nisi naturae, oujus id vitium 
est, potius competeret esse cum Deo. Quapropter etiam voluntas mala 
grande testimonium est naturae bonee." 

And again, Lib. xii. Cap. 3 : 

" Naturas illae, quae ex malas voluntatis vitio vitiatas sunt, in quantum 
TitiosEB sunt, malee sunt ; in quantum autem naturm sunt, bonae sunt." 



SERMON VII. 

SIN NOT SELF-EEFOEMATORY. 

I^SAIAH i. 6. Why should ye be stricken any more? Te will revolt 
more and more : the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint, 

I HAVE lately called your attention to two aspects of 
sin, to its dreadful power of propagating -itself, and to its 
being a violence against nature. I invite your attention 
to-day, to a third aspect, that there is no tendency in sin 
to cure itself, or that sin has in itself and its consequencea 
no self-reforming power. 

It might seem, if sin can be called unnatural and mon- 
strous, that nature could shake it off, and return to her 
own law. It might seem also, that the results of sin 
would cure the sinner of his evil tendencies, and send him 
back on the path of wisdom. Do we not learn continu- 
ally by our mistakes ? Are not men made better by the 
faults they have committed and the evils they have suf- 
fered ? What is more common than that the beginning 
of a religious life proceeds from some out-breaking sin, 
which shows to a man for the first time his true weakness 
of character, and leads him in humble shame to the grace 
of the Gospel ? 

We grant that a man in a state of sin may be led to 
abandon some sin, or some excess of sin, from considera- 
tions of prudence. We grant also that affliction softens 
many characters which it fails to lead to sincere repent- 
ance, by lowering their pride, or by sobering their views 
of life. We have no doubt that the seeds of a better life 
are sown amid the storms and floods of calamity. And 
for the Christian it is certain that sorrow is a principal 
means of growth in holiness. Nay, it may even" happen 
102 
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that a sin committed by a Christian may in the end make 
him a better man, as Peter, after his denial of Christ and 
the knowledge he thus gained of his feebleness, grew in 
real strength as much as he declined in self-confidence, 
and was able the better to strengthen his brethren. 

We admit, also, and rejoice to admit, that a life of sin, 
being a life of unrest and disappointment, cannot fail of 
being felt to be such, so that a sense of inward want, a 
longing for redemption, enters into the feelings of many 
hearts that are not willing to confess 'it. Many persons 
who have not reached the true peace of the Gospel,,sigh 
for it ; many feel the weakness of the' disease, without 
applying to the physician; many reform their lives in 
Pharisaicial strictness, without coming to Christ: and many 
come to Christ, being led to Him by this inward unrest, 
this inward void which a life of sin has produced. 

But all this does not oppose the view which we take 
of sin, that it contains within itself no radical cure, no real 
reformation. Man is not led by sin into holiness. The 
means of recovery lie outside of the region of sin, beyond 
the reach of experience,^they lie in the free grace of 
God, ■which sin very often opposes and rejects, when it 
comes with its healing medicines and its assurances of 
deliverance. The most which prudence can do, acting in 
view of the experienced consequences of sin, is to plaster 
over the exterior, to avoid dangerous habits, to choose 
deep-seated sins in lieu of such as lie on the surface. 
Exchanging thus Pharisaical pride for vice, respectable 
sin for vulgar sin, sin that does not injure for sin that in- 
jures body and good name, it seems to the unthinking to 
have worked a marvellous cure. But there is no true 
reformation, no giving of a new form to the soul, in the 
case. The physician has changed the seat of the malady, 
he has not driven it out of the constitution. 

Now that sin works out no cure of itselfj that sin by no 
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process, direct or indirect, can purify the character, will 
appear 

First, from the self-propagating nature of sin, to which 
your attention was called some time since. If sin has the 
nature to spread and strengthen its power, if by repetition 
habits are formed which are hard to be broken, if habits of 
indulgence in one kind of sin pave the way for other kinds, 
if the blindness of mind which supervenes adds to the 
ease of sinning, and takes away from the force of reforiii- 
atory motives, if discouragement and the feeling that all 
moral strength is gone render return upon one's step 
more difficult, if sin spreading from one person to another 
increases the evil of society, and therefore reduces tlie 
power of each one of its members to rise above the general 
corruption, do not aU these considerations show that sin 
provides no cure for itself, that there is, without divine 
intervention, no remedy for it at all? If sin at once 
extends its sway in the soul, and weakens the power of 
existing motives, whence can a cure come, unless from 
new motives and from influences of a divine origin ? Can 
any-one show that there is any maximum of strength in 
sin, so that after some length of continuance, after the 
round of experiences is run over, after wisdom is gained, 
its force abates, and the soul enters on a work of self- 
restoration ? Alas ! this does not verify itself in the life 
of men. Is it the nature of virtue after long persistence 
to chop round like the wind, and give place to vice? Can 
vice be shown from what we see of character to have a 
contrary quality? 

II. The same thing will appear from the fact, that the 
mass of the persons who are truly recovered frorn sin, 
ascribe their cure to some external cause, — nay, I should 
say to some extraordinary cause, which sin had nothing to 
do with bringing into existence. Ask any one who seems 
to you to have a sincere principle of godliness, what it 
was that wi'ought the change in his case, by which he for- 
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sook his old sins. Will he tell you that it was sin leading 
him round, by the experience of its baneful effects, to a 
life of holiness ? Will he even jrefer it to sense of obliga- 
tion awakened by the law of God ? Or will he not rather 
ascribe it to the perception of God's love in pardoning 
sinners through His Son? Nor will he stop there; he will 
go beyond the outward motive of truth t j the inward ope- 
ration of a Divine Spirit. Somehow religious persons 
agree in attributing the change of their life to a cause as 
remote as possible from sin. Sin, by no means, wrought 
the transformation. Law did not. Even the unaided 
truth of the Gospel did not. But if sin could cure, if it 
did cure itself, we should find another conviction in the 
minds of those who were under its treatment ; we should 
not see this unanimity. You cannot make those who have 
spent the most thought, and had the deepest experience 
of the quality of sin, admit, that spiritual death of itself 
works a spiritual resurrection. 

Moreover, were it so, you could not admit the necessity 
of the Gospel. What is the use of medicine, if the disease, 
after running its course, strengthens the constitution, so as 
to secure it against maladies in the future ? Can truth, 
with all its motives, do as much? If, then, the expe- 
rience of sin, by some wonderful law of nature, is fraught 
with such a benign efficacy, the Gospel is officious in its 
offers of help ; it were better that the human race be left 
alone, until it find itself, through its sins, advanced to 
a position of superior virtue. 

To this it may be added, that the prescriptions of the 
Gospel themselves often fail to cure the soul : not half of 
those who are brought up under the Gospel, are truly 
Christians. This again shows how hard the cure of sin is. 
For the motives drawn from the Gospel do not operate 
against nature, but with it, and if nature has of itself a 
restorative power, they ought only to accelerate the pror 
cess. Why should nature reject them? Why should 
5* 
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they fail in any case ? Is it not a proof of the severity of 
the disease of sin, that they often have no good effect 
whatever ? 

III. We do not find that inordinate desire is rendered 
moderate by the experience that it fails to satisfy the soul. 
A most important class of sins are those of excited desire 
or, as the Scriptures call them, of lust. The extravagance 
of our desires — the fact that they grow into undue strength, 
and reach after wrong objects, is owing to our state of sin 
itself, to the want of a regulative principle of godliness. 
When the spirit of love and obedience is absent, something 
must take its place, or there will be a vacuum in the sou], 
which is abhorrent to ournature. Our individual natures 
determine what this master-passion shall be. Is it the 
love of money? This love, indulged, grows in strrngtli, 
and grasps at more than it ever possesses. But, inasmuch 
as no such gratification can fill the soul, inasmuch as man 
was made to be nourished by angels' food, and not by the 
husks which the swine do eat, there must come a time of 
dissatisfaction, a feeling of emptiness, an apprehension of 
coming want. How is it now with the soul which has 
thus pampered its earthly desires, and starved its heavenly? 
Does it cure itself of its misplaced affections ? If it could, 
all the warnings and contemplations of the moral philoso- 
phers might be thrown to the winds, and we should only- 
need to preach intemperance in order to secure temper- 
ance ; to feed the fire of excess, that it might the more 
speedily bum out ; to place temptations in the way of the 
youth, that he might become a roue at his prime, and so 
have an old age of moderation before him ? But who 
would risk such an experiment? Does the aged miser 
relax his hold on his money-bags, and settle down on the 
lees of benevolence ? Does the worn-out voluptuary, even 
when his senses are blunted, shake off his vices and become 
a new man ? Is this the natural process ? Is it so common 
as to be looked on without wonder? Or, rather, when the 
grace of God — a cause from without and extraordinary — 
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penetrates into the heart of such a man, do not men look 
on his change with suspicion, as a kind of compulsory- 
divorce from his vices ; or, if he is admitted to be a sincere 
penitent, is it not regarded as among the marvellous re- 
sults of Divine grace ? 

No! my friends, think not that nature or some law of 
the mind breaks the chains of desire so easily, when a life 
or long years of a life have hardened the bondage. 
Christ knew of no such thing when He said "How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God." Calculate not too confidently on the moral powers 
of a mind which has spent all its strength on sinful 
desires. It is not so very easy a thing for a supremely 
selfish man to renounce himself, even with the oflTers of 
the Gospel before his eyes>. The soul must take a leap 
almost in the dark ; must in its own apprehension run 
the risk of being stripped of everything without gaining 
anything. " Give up my supreme good ? Why not ask 
me. to annihilate myself?. How do I know, who have 
never had it in my bosom, that this new affection, this 
love of God to which you call me, is not as much smoke 
as that old desire which has reigned in my members?" 
Such are some of the suspicions with which a jaded, sated 
soul will look on the invitations of the Gospel, even while 
it owns its want of inward peace. Without the gospel 
what promise of good is sufficient to stem or alter the 
desires of such a soul? 

IV. The pain or loss, endured as a fruit of sin, is not, 
of itself, reformatory. I have already said that under 
the Gospel such wages of sin are often made use of by 
the divine Spirit to ?ober, subdue, and renovate the cha- 
racter. Many have been enabled to say that before they 
were afflicted they went astray, but that now they keep 
God's word. And this benefit from afflictions is by no 
means confined to those trials which are properly the 
direct consequences of sin, but belongs to all the sufferings 
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of this earthly state, whatever be their source. But even 
under the Gospel, how many, instead of being reformed by 
the punishment of their sins, are hardened, embittered, 
filled with complaints against divine justice and human 
law. The tenants of prisons, under the old system of 
stern infliction, were rather corrupted than made better by 
confinement, by every display of the justice and indigna- 
tion of society. The Jewish system was one where justice 
preponderated, yet Although grace was not there ex- 
cluded, we find continual complaints on the part of the 
prophets that the people remained hardened through all 
the discipline of God, although it was fatherly chastise- 
ment, which held out hope of restoration to Ihe divine 
favor. " Why should you be stricken any more? ye will 
revolt more and more," says Isaiah in the words of our 
text. But a passage from the prophet Amos may stand 
instead of all others. "I have given you cleanness of 
teeth in all your cities, and want of bread in all your 
places, yet ye have not turned unto Me, saith the Lord. 
And also I have withholden the rain from you when 
there were yet three months to the harvest — ^yet have ye 
not returned unto Me, saith the Lord. I have smitten 
you with .blasting and mildew; when your gardens and 
your vineyards and your olive trees increased, the palmer 
worm devoured them; yet have ye not returned unto Me, 
saith the Lord. I have sent among you the pestilence 
after the manner of Egypt — ^yet have ye not returned 
unto Me, saith the Lord. I have overthrown some of 
you, as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, and ye 
were as a fire-brand plucked out of the burning ; yet have 
ye not returned unto Me, saith the Lord. Therefore thus 
will I do to thee, Israel ; and because I will do this 
unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, O Israel." 

Such was a large experience of the eflacaoy of punish- 
ment under the Jewish economy. Turn now to a state of 
things where the divine clemency is wholly unknown or 
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seen only in its feeblest glimmerings. Will naked law, 
will pure justice work a reform to whicli divine clemency 
is unequal ? 

V. Remorse of conscience is not reformatory. Perhaps 
we ought to say that remorse in its design was put into 
the soul as a safeguard against sin, in order to prevent the 
new offender from repeating his transgressions. But in 
the present state of man remorse has no such power for 
the following reasons : 

First, it is d&pendent for its power, and even for its exist- 
ence, on the truth of which the mind is in possession. Of 
itself it teaches nothing ; it infers no general rules of mo- 
rality from single instances, no law of action from separate 
actions; it rather obeys the truth which is before the mind 
at the time. If now the mind lies within the reach of any 
means by which it can ward off the force of truth or put 
falsehood in the place of truth, sin will get the better of 
remorse, the dread of remorse will cease to set the soul 
upon its guard. 

We say, secondly, that every sinner has such means of 
warding off the force of truth, and so of weakening the 
power of self-condemnation, at his command. The sophis- 
tries which a sinful soul plays off upon itsel:^ the excuses 
which palliate, if they do not justify transgression, are in- 
numerable. Admit the plea that a strong temptation 
renders sin venial, or that a man has no freedom to do 
otherwise than he has done, or that pleasure is the end of 
existence, or that inconsideration is an excuse for wrong- 
doing, and what becomes of remorse ? It has for the pre- 
sent lost its sting. The guilty soul learns to trifle with it. 
But, again, remorse according to the operation of the 
law of habit is a sentiment which loses its strength as the 
sinner continues to sin. It is benumbed like other sensi- 
bilities which are violated, like pity, which is blunted by 
acts of cruelty, or sympathy, which is undermined by the 
indulgence of envy: when we injure the powers of our 
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souls in their legitimate exercise, they take a terrible re- 
venge upon us by neglecting to do their work ; the senti- 
nels have been tampered with by a traitor within, and 
the camp is open to the enemy. What good are you to 
get from the voice of conscience, if you have enfeebled its 
power so that it can be scarcely heard ? Will the whis- 
per of reproof reform you when the loud thunder could 
not? 

But, once more, suppose that all this benumbing of con- 
science is temporary, as indeed it may well be; suppose 
that through these years of sinning it has silently gathered 
its electric power, but, when the soul is hackneyed in sin 
and life is in the dregs, will give a terrible shock— will 
this work reform ? Will remorse then take its seat as an 
admonisher, and not rather as a judge and a doomster in 
the great criminal court of God? Will there be courage 
to undertake a work then for which the best hopes, the 
greatest strength of resolution, and the help of God are 
wanted ? No ! discouragement then must prevent reform. 
The sorrow of the world worketh deHth. The most hope- 
less of all persons is he who has put darkness for light, 
and stupefied his conscience for years with success, until 
some crisis, some danger of death comes. Then the ory will 
generally be, even under a Gospel of mercy — - It is too 
late." 

yi. Finally, the experience of sin brings the soul no 
nearer to religious truth. Truth is the treasury from 
which our active powers draw their instruments or motives 
for the government of the life. Now if sin, as we learned 
its nature and results by experience, brought us nearer 
and nearer to the truth which can regulate our character,- 
and deepened the impressions which our condition here 
below ought to make upon us, then the gray-haired sinner 
of a life-time were worthy of all envy, and sin would con- 
tain in itself, instead of a sting at the last, a Gospel of 
mercy. But it is not so, as is plain from what we see of 
life and know of our own selves. 
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For sin, amongst other of its effects, makes us more 
afraid of God or more indifferent to Him. The first inr 
ward change wrought by sin is to beget a feeling of separa^ 
tion from God ; we have, by sinning, severed our interests 
from those of the moral universe over which God reigns, 
and we know that the good of the universe cannot be 
sacrificed to our wishes ; — nay more, we perceive that our 
selfish desires oppose that good and the will of the great 
Ruler. We may not have reached this feeling by our rea- 
spn, but from the first movements of remorse it is a :Ceeling, 
almost a moral instinct with us. Adam and his wife, as 
soon as they sinned, hid themselves from God, among the 
trees of the garden. 

This being so, how are we to attain to a true knowledge 
of religion? Is there any method, withput taking into 
account God, the great factor? But the sinful soul turns 
from Him in fear with an instinctive feeling that He is an 
enemy. Must , not, then, almost of necessity, a false sys- 
tem concerning God and man be embraced rather than a 
true? And when such a system takes possession of the 
inind, will it not be harder to find out the truth, than it 
was before? Perhaps now one great point is gained, 
namely that the dread of God is abated :— will it be ea<y 
to break up such pleasant slumbers and acknovpledge the 
terrible truth, that neither God nor the order of the world 
can fail to be an enemy to the man who clings to his sins? 

Or suppose what happens under .the Gospel, when sin 
and the purpose of future repentance live together in a 
worldly life, that a person has become quite indifferent 
to God; he is not afraid of God because the Gospel of 
mercy shities upon the world ; he does not love God, be- 
cause all higher love is buried under a load of sin, — he is 
a neutral. Is this a state where the experience of sin will 
teach the truth ? Must we Jl6t say here, as in the last 
case, that this attitude is taken in order to have quiet in 
sin, and that it requires the strongest motives, the strongest 
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impressions to break up this false peace ? Or if we should 
say that a real hostility lies concealed under this iudiffer- 
ence we should only make the case worse. The soul in- 
curs the guilt of opposition to God, but continues to escape 
the conviction of it. This is plainly no good condition 
for exercising honesty of mind in view of the truth. 

To this we may add that a habit of skepticism is con- 
tracted in a course of sinning, which it is exceedingly 
bard to lay aside. It became necessary in order to pal- 
liate sin and render self-reproach less bitter, as we have 
already seen, to devise excuses for the indulgence of 
wrong desires. These pretexts are half believed, they are 
not simply taken up at the moment of sin and then laid 
aside, but they acquire some positive influence over the 
mind, they fill it at least with doubts of which sin has 
the benefit. In this way there grows up a skepticism in 
regard to the great rules of conduct. But there is no 
stopping at this point. We cannot doubt concerning the 
rules of morality, without stretching these doubts into re- 
ligious truth, both natural and revealed. The skepticism 
then must run through all those classes of truth which 
can furnish moral and religious motives. Is then such 
a habit easy to be shaken ofi"? Is it easy, when habits of 
sin have brought on habits of skepticism, to become per- 
fectly candid, and to throw aside the doubts of a life-time, 
which are often specious and in a certain sense honestly 
entertained ? Will it not be hard to break up the part- 
nership between the mind and the heart, between falsehood 
and sin, so long as each supports the other? The Scriptures 
teach us that " evil men and seducers wax worse and worse, 
deceiving and being deceived." They deceive themselves 
and are deceived by themselves as well as deceive others. 
Thus they cut off the power of motives. We cannot 
reach truth by the experience of sin any more than we 
can make good legislators out of law-breakers and culprits. 
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The blmdness of the mind is the best security against re- 
formation. 

From the course of thought in this discourse it appears 
in the first place that our present life shows no favor to the 
opinion that sin is a necessary stage in the development of 
character towards perfection. This opinion draws so 
little support from what we know of man that it desei-ves 
to .be called a chimera, a bare theory devised to get rid of 
a difficulty in the system of the world, to wit, the permis- 
sion of evil. No reason can be given, which is valid, why 
a finite being cannot remain innocent and holy, as the 
holy angels are, and as we are assured by the Scriptures 
that Christ was. No argument can be derived from ex- 
perience to prove that sin, when once begun, works out its 
own cure. The cures of it, which have seemed radical, 
have come from abroad, from a system of grace, from the 
free act of God, or at least from a belief in the divine for- 
giveness. " The tendency of sin, as life shows, is to grow 
blinder, more insensible, less open to truth, less capa- 
ble of goodness. If, then, any one should say that in 
spite of all this the soul in some other life will turn right 
about on its course, we shall not argue with him, any 
more than if he should say that the spirits of the blessed 
will have wings or will inhabit the sun. 

And again the experience of this- world throws light, or, 
I should rather say, darkness, on the condition of the 
sinner who dies impenitent. There is no tendency in the 
experience of his whole life towards reform. How can it be 
shown that there will be hereafter ? If he has contracted 
guilt, and Divine justice reigns over him, will not his cir- 
cumstances be worse then than now ; more unpropitious 
for knowing the truth, more fitted to indurate him in sin ? 
In this world Divine compassion in Christ shines on men, 
and wins many over from sin ; but mercy in its very idea 
is a free act which may have a limit : who can tell us that 
death is not that limit ? The sinner goes away from the 
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world with a perverted will, with selfish affections pre- 
dominant, in the full tide of his ungodliness ? Who can 
tell that thes3 are not a part of his soul, and who cannot 
tell, that with such a soul, whether he sees the full blaze 
of truth or wanders in new errors, he must be miserable ? 
Then, lastly, our subject points, as with a finger that 
can be seen, to the best time for getting rid of sin. All 
we have said, is but a commentary on that text, " exhort 
one another daily wfdle it is called to-day, lest any of you 
be hardened by the deceitfulness of sin." Do not think 
that the swearer will become reverent from the practice of 
profanity, or the drunkard, sober from the thirst he has ac- 
quired for strong drink and the evils he falls into, or the 
revengeful, forgiving from the torment of his vindictive- 
ness, or the selfish man, benevolent from the indulgence 
of evil affections, or the ungodly man, godly from ne- 
glecting and disobeying God. Do not think, you who are 
young, that a little more acquaintance with the evil of 
life will be of use to you. Far from this, it will lead you, 
like Adam, to try to hide from God. You will lose your 
innocence, lose your peace, lose your soul, and for what ? 
To discover how easy is the course of sin, and how fast it 
grows when you run into temptation. O, that Divine 
grace would make its own use of your past sins — to humble 
you and show you that their end is death, before your 
standard of character has fallen too low, and the blind- 
ness of sin is too great for recovery. Sin is now shaping 
your character ; he is adding stroke after stroke for the 
final countenance and form. If you wait, all will be 
fixed : his work will be done. 



SEEMON VIII. 

SIN MEASURED BY THE DISPOSITION, NOT BY THE ACT. 
1 John iii. 15. Whoao hateth his brother is a murderer. 

These are harsh words, some will say, and many -will 
deny that they are just. " I hate such a one, it is true, 
but I would not harm him for the world. There is surely 
a wide interval between the feeling of rancor or even 
the bitter lasting quarrel, and the act of Cain who was of 
that wicked one and slew his brother. Why come to a 
reader or hearer who is consciously incapable of acts of 
injury, and say to him such severfe things, as if on pur- 
pose to make him odious to himself, if he puts faith in 
them, and so to render him desperate ?" 

As for the spirit of the words it is enough to say at 
present that they proceed from the apostle of love, and 
that, if true, they ought to be known. Moreover, if you 
find fault with him, you must find the same fault with 
Him from whom he learned his religion. Does not Christ 
say that " whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart?" 
The measure of the desire or imagination is the sinful in- 
dulgence to which it can lead, as in the other case the 
measure of the hatred is the injury to a brother man. 

But besides this, our feeling that we are incapable of this 
or that sin is not to be entirely trusted, so that we ought to 
be slow before we reproach passages like this with being 
unfair descriptions of our nature and of ourselves. There 
was a man once to whom a prophet foretold that be 
would be king over Syria and would' do immense evil to 
the children of Israel. "Is thy servant a dog,", he 
replied, that " I should do this great thing?" But on the 
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morrow he murdered his sovereign, and reigned in his 
stead. So too our great poet portrays to us a man, 
loyal, upright hitherto, conscious of no secret treachery, 
into whose mind the infernal powers sent the thought, 
that he, now Thane of Cawdor, sbould be king hereafter. 
The thought ripened into a wish, the wish into a plan: he 
murdered his king, when asleep and a guest under the 
protection of the rights of hospitality, and from this dark 
beginning he waded on through blood, to retain what he 
had grasped, until he worked out- his own ruin. 

So then, let us calmly look at the words of the apostle, 
without taxing them hastily with harshness. Let us feel 
that ttey may represent human nature under a true light, 
and may apply to us, unless ours is an exceptional case. 

The apostle says not that all hatred vriU end in murder, 
— -far from it — nor that all hatred is equally intense and 
equally reckless, nor that hatred which bursts out into 
great crime may not imply a worse state of soul than 
such as remains within, and does no obvious harm to 
others. Nor does he intend to confine the murderous 
quality to positive hatred. Want of love, hardened selfish- 
ness, acting on calculation with no rage or wrath in it, 
may be as deadly, as murderous, as malignity or revenge. 
He had just said, " he that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death." He might have said with truth " he that 
loveth not his brother is a murderer," for want of love 
and hatred are only forms of one common character, 
which in the one case has excited feeling in its company, 
and in the other shows itself as bald self-interest. 

The Apostle teaches v^ in these words, that evil lies in 
the heart, and that the evil there, which meets with some tem- 
porary or some lasting hindrance, differs not in hind from 
thai which is ripened by opportunity. It may be forever 
dormant as far as the notice of man is concerned. It 
may never burst forth into the poisonous flower of wicked 
action, yet the hatred within and the hatred in the 
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■wicked action are one and tlie same, one quality runs 
through both. The powder that is explosive and the 
powder that explodes do not differ. 

Need I show the justness of this teaching which John 
borrows from his Lord ? Unless evil begins only when the 
feeling bursts into action ; unless there is no inward sin and 
no other form of sin besides particular intended acts of it ; 
unless the quality of the feeling and of the desire, however 
excited or inordinate, is neither good nor evil until a 
resolution is made to commit outward transgressions ; there 
must be evil tempers, vicious propensities, wrong desires, 
a bad heart. The hatred or the lust may be repressed, 
and that is a praiseworthy discipline. But if there be no 
principle reigning in the soul, which will introduce love 
instead of hatred and change the nature of the soul 
itself, the thought and the act will be both evil, and the 
act will be the measure of the thought. And this is the 
doctrine of all moralists, however they may differ about 
the essentia,! character and moral power of human nature. 
They hold that the way to prevent crime is to bring a 
new set of thoughts or motives before the soul, that by an 
abhorrence of evil, or by a sense of the beauty of virtue, 
or in some other way the forms of crime may be prevented. 
And they all teach that nothing effectual is secured for 
the improvement of human character, until the soul itself 
is conformed to a perfect standard. 

It is true, notwithstanding what we have said, that the 
strength of an active principle in human nature, such as 
hatred leading to revenge or lust leading to self-indul- 
gence, is measured — somewhat rudely it mxiy be — by its out- 
break into forriis of sin which conscience and society con- 
demn. It is just as we measure the power of a flood by 
its breaking down a dam or transporting heavy masses 
to a distance. There are restrainiog influences which 
secure human society from the explosion of injurious pas- 
sions, so that such a crime as murder, common enough, 
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if you gather up all the instances of it ia a year, will 
excite wonder and awe in the place where it is committed. 
It seems, as men contemplate the injury, as they judge of 
it by the rage of the wicked mind, by the want of an im- 
pulse they find within themselves to a similar deed, by the 
vastness of the wrong, or by the terrible condition of a 
society where such crimes are of daily frequency, that it 
is out of the common course of things, and that it presents 
human nature to us in a new light. And in truth, it is 
in an important sense, an extraordinary crime, that is, a 
crime which is not produced by the ordinary state of 
human souls. But so is an earthquake in one sense an 
extraordinary phenomenon, while yet the forces which 
shake the world are not new but as old and as natural as 
the earth itself. We may calculate with certainty that 
the greater part of the malignity and revenge in human 
breasts will not lead to murder, for we know- what 
obstructions sin encounters before it finds a vent in enor- 
mous crimes. We know that fear of consequences, con- 
science, respect for public opinion, pity, are as permanent 
and universal as sin itself is, and that they are the dam 
and the banks which keep the stream of unregulated 
selfishness from sweeping over society. Yet though we 
call the crime extraordinary, whenever it occurs we trace 
it back to some principle or habit. That man who com- 
mitted homicide was subject to great fits of rage which he 
took no pains to restrain, or his natural heat was in- 
creased by strong drink, or he had such a covetous temper 
that he was tempted by it into robbery and murder. All 
this is obviously just. 

But with all this, we have a right to say, that the limit to 
which a passion, such as hatred or lust, leads, is a fair 
measure of its general power. When hatred leads to mur- 
der, it is no exceptional cage. The extreme limit is the 
measure of its tendency and its natural strength. This is 
the measure which the Apostle applies to it : he that 
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liatetli is a murderer, because hatred destroys all the hap- 
piness of others that is in its way, whether the happi- 
ness consist in a good name, or in riches, or in life. Ha- 
tred has that in itself that it rejoices in the evil of others, 
and, in certain circumstances, will assuredly occasion that 
evil. 

We apply to the strength of hatred, or some other evil pas- 
sion, the same measurement which we apply to the capacities 
of the mind. A man of genius seems at one time to be 
inert and without creative power : at another, he will pro- 
duce a poem or a picture that the world admires. We 
measure his genius by his best productions, by what he 
does in the most favorable circumstances, not by the va- 
cancy of his dreamy or inactive hours, where thought is > 
gathering strength for a new flight. Why not judge of 
sin, and especially of hatred, after the same fashion? 
What it can do in its unimpeded moments, when the chains 
are off its neck, and the fetters and manacles are cast 
from hand and foot, is the measure of its deranged power. 
It lay inactive, half asleep, until the fatal moment came, 
when all temptations seemed to plead at once, and all re- 
straining voices were silent. Now it shows what it can do, 
what its true strength is. Now we see it in its simple, un- 
checked energy, while, for the most part, it lay before in 
a kind of chemical union with the other principles that 
govern mankind. 

The justness of the Apostle's words is shown by the awful 
quickness with which resolutions are sometimes taken to com- 
mit great crimes. Nothing is more fearful and awful about 
our nature than this rapid rush of a human soul from 
seeming innocence to full-blown guilt. With one bound 
the soul leaps over all those blessed restraints that tie us 
to outward virtue and to the respect of mankind. We 
flee into crime, as if the dogs of sinful desire were on us, 
and we sought the outward act as a relief from the agita-' 
tion and- war within the soul. So strange do some such 
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historical crimes appear, that they look like the sway of 
destiny. A divine Nemesis, or Ate, urged the man into 
self-ruin. The tragedy of life was not accomplished by 
his own free wiU. And when the deed is done, unthinking 
men will ascribe it to the force of circumstances, as if cir- 
cumstances could have any effect, independently of the 
passion or selfish desire itself. And the criminal himself 
may think that he was hardly a moral agent in the deed ; 
that his own power of resistance was destroyed by tempta- 
tion against his will ; or, that others, the most respectable 
men in his society, would do the same. To all of which, 
we reply, that the consent of his soul was his sin ,' that his 
sin was weakness ; that if he had wanted strength really, 
and prayed for it, it would have come down out of heaven, 
and that whether others would have acted like him or not 
is a point of no importance. Perhaps they would. We do 
not charge him with being so much worse than others, as 
his murder, or his lust, is enormous beyond their acts. We 
charge on human nature, when it hates, the same quality 
of guilt it would have when its hate bursts into act. We 
charge this on all who hate, or do not love, in order that 
they may know what they are, and may come to the Divine 
Christ, whose love is the life of the world. 

I will illustrate this leap of a soul into sin by a single 
case, the particulars of which I may not repeat with en- 
tire accuracy, having to trust to a somewhat imperfect 
recollection. There was 4n London, a few years since, a 
German tailor, who was, probably, not more dissolute , 
than hundreds of others in such a vast city, a mild, in- 
offensive man, whom nobody thought capable of dark 
deeds of wickedness. He found himself in a car of an 
underground railroad, in company with a wealthy man. 
They were alone, and yet, as the cars had a number of 
stopping-places in their five or six miles' course, every 
few minutes a new passenger might come into their com- 
partment. They were alone, I say, for a passenger had 
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left thenij and the door was .shut. Now, in the interval 
of three or four minutes, this , man had murdered the 
wealthy man by his side, had seized his purse and watch, 
and in the. hurry taken his hat by mistake, and had left 
the train the instant it reached the next station. He fled 
to this country, was seized on his lauding, was found to 
have the dead man's hat and watch, was handed over to 
the English authorities, carried back, tried, and sent to his 
execution. How terrible was this speed of crime ! No 
whirlwind or water-spout, no thunder-cloud flying through 
mid-heaveu ;COuld represent its swiftness, and yet here 
there was nothing unaccountable, nothing monstrous. He 
himself had been no prodigy of sin, nor was he now. 
The crime was an epitome of his life, a cdndensed. extract 
of his character. We may safely say, that what took a 
moment to resolve and to execute, was not the growth of 
those moments. It lay in his soul, in its selfishness, that 
was all ready to sacrifice the rights, the life, of a brother 
man, for the gratification of a wicked desire. You or I 
would not have done this, my hearer, but we have that 
within us, perhaps, that might lead to the doing of it. 
We are of the tame clay. 

And again, the Apodk's principle is vindicated by the 
rapid deterioration which we often observe in the lives of 
particular men. There are some who seem to remain at a 
fixed point all their lives, growing neither worse nor 
better, and meeting all the demands which the laws of 
social life impose upon them. There are others, who, with 
no external change, are growing better within, are more 
under the sway of principle and of right emotions. 
There is a third class, whose lives resemble a gentle 
stream, that suddenly pours over rocks ; the outward 
manifest itions of character have become wholly new. 
From a life of temperance, or purity, or peace, they run 
over into one of intemperance, lewdness, or violence. It 
seems as if they had only covered up their sins before, as 
6 
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if an evil life could not begin, all of a sudden, but the 
habits of sin must have been suppressed, perhaps, for a 
long period. Bid it is not so. They have not grown sud- 
denly worse, but some natural motives, which swayed them 
before, have given way to other natural motives which 
were for a time counteracted. Self-indulgence was coun- 
teracted by prudence or by conscience, hatred was kept 
down or shut up in the breast by public opinion. Mean- 
while changes of life, more liberty of action, greater 
means of self-gratification, new forms of society, new sen- 
timents and opinions, make the road of temptation leading 
to outward sin easier. I do not deny that an outbreak 
of sin also has a tendency to deteriorate character still 
further, as we see especially in the case of drunkards, 
who, losing their own respect and that of their society, 
become desperate and reckless, weighing the pleasure of 
drinking against that which they have lost, and resorting 
to that pleasure to still the regrets of their souls. But 
what I wish to say is, that the deterioration went on in 
silence before the act of outward sin, or was the result of a 
choice of sin, against known and estimated motives for 
right-doing. The sin, when it appeared in a palpable 
shape, was not of a new kind. Their characters had not 
become monstrous, and borne fruit, of which before they 
were incapable. They were not new men, as men are said 
to be when they put forth new love towards God, when 
they return to Him from a life of sin in the spirit of 
obedience. But all happened in the regular way of 
development, not by a fated pre-arranged plan which 
would excuse them, and take them out of the ranks of 
responsible beings, but by a development in which their 
own free choice went with the laws of character. 

According to this view of man, there is nothing strange 
when hatred culminates in murder, there is no new prin- 
ciple injected, there is, in reality, no sudden worsening of 
the character. It is natural, not monstrous or morbid. 
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that he who indulges hatred in his heart should yield, 
when he is tempted to manifest it in the life. The deed 
is the expression of the feeling, as words are of thoughts. 
There may, be a long silence of passion, and the first you 
know of it, it may cry aloud, it may hurry into publicity 
as full-grown crime. 

I add, again, that if in any given case it were certain that 
sinful affections would be suppressed and be prevented from 
going out into sinful deeds, the apostle's principle would still 
be true. There are thousands of people who indulge 
malignant passions and commit no murder, to one who is 
actually led to this extremity of crime. It is wholly im- 
probable that the well-educated, the intelligent, the pru- 
dent, the compassionate, will be led into any outrageous 
violence towards their fellow-men, even if they_ allow 
malevolent emotions, such as envy and pride, to have 
dominion over them. But this is quite consistent with 
the words of John. The spirit of the extreme crime is 
in the unblamed malice or the unobserved envy. It is 
neutralized, as the oxygen of air is by nitrogen. The 
two in mechanical union form an innocuous atmosphere, 
and yet we know that oxygen alone would be a principle 
of death. So hate in the heart is a deadly affection al- 
though counteracted, and although it may be always 
counteracted. 

1. In closing this discourse I wish to remark in the first 
place, that sin deceives us until it comes into manifestation. 
Men are apt to think that they are good enough, because 
no indications of a corrupt character are shown in their 
lives. And then, when the time of trial comes and they 
yield, they excuse themselves because temptation is so 
strong and so sudden. In neither case does their moral 
judgment conform to the true state of things. Principle 
means that which will stand the ted, when native character- 
istics which were on its side have turned against it. The 
measure of principle is the strength of resistance to 
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attacks of temptation, and if hatred or lust is a cherished 
feeling of the heart, there is no possibility of resistance 
when circumstances turn so as to favor sin. How deceit-, 
ful then and how false the judgments from a mere 
absence of outward- sin 1 And these judgments are con- 
tradicted by continual experience, for we are obliged to 
admit that characters full of open faults, and even stained 
by manifest sins, are often more estimable than tlwse in 
•aihich the fault never comes to the surface. Peter, who 
denied his Master and yet really loved Him, would have 
been less worthy of regard, if he had loved less although 
he never had denied. His sin was a revelation of what 
bin is, but not of the comparative worth of his character. 
So too the great crimes of David show that sin in the 
form of strong desire leads to enormous wickedness, even 
to so heinous a crime as murder, while yet in the judg- 
ment of God and lof man, many a person would stand far 
below David in character, who had lived an outwardly 
unspotted life. 

And this shows the importance of the disclosures of our 
character which positive acts of sin make to ourselves. We 
live in self-ignorance. Our selfishness or our malevolence 
is so calm, so constant, so quiet, that it makes no impres- 
sion even on ourselves who ought to be conscious of the 
internal temper. By and by there arrives a crisis of 
trial ; a storm of temptation blows down our prudence ; 
selfishness in one form prevails over selfishness in another — 
the stormy wind over the gentle steady breeze. Now we 
discover what we can do, and if we are wise, our weak- 
ness becomes manifest, our pride of character is gone ; we 
humble and distrust ourselves, and seek strength from that 
celestial source which is ever open for us. 

2. Sins committed by others may fairly suggest to us what 
we ourselves can do, and so, in a certain sense we may be 
humbled by them, when we apply them as the measuring 
line of the deep possibilities of sin within ourselves. We 
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belong to the same race with the most grievous offender 
who has violated social law, and hurt his own soul. We 
have the same propensities. Circumstances, part of which 
he did not create for himself, have caused much, if not all 
of the difference between him and us. We see in him a 
picture of ourselves, drawn indeed in dark colors, but a 
veritable resemblance. Perhaps, viewed by the eyes of 
God, he is even better than you or I. And in the same 
way, all the crimes of our race, as we read of them in the 
history of the past, or hear from time to time of dreadful 
corruptions in the present, ought to be mementos to us 
what we are capable of doing, of what we have been saved 
from, not by our natural virtue, but by the restraints of a 
mercifiil God. We ought to have, in this direction as well 
as in others, a sympathy with man. As we admire him in 
the manifestations of his powers, his wisdom, his genius, 
his goodness, so we ought to follow him in his depths of 
ruin, with a fellow-feeling drawn from the consciousness 
of having the same seeds of guilt in us. As we say with 
exultation' in the first case " I also am a man," we should 
feel the sympathy of a brother, together with the hum- 
bling sense of a common weakness, in the other case also. 
It was no cant when John Bradford, the English clergy- 
man and martyr under Mary, said, as he saw a man going 
to Tyburn to be hanged for crime, " There, but for the 
grace of God, goes John Bradford." Many a Pharisee, 
if he had heard it, would have said that the man was 
making a hypocritical confession according to the formula 
of a certain school, in which the jplan is to make human 
nature as bad as possible, in order that Scriptural grace 
may be exalted. But Bradford died for Christ, whereas 
the Pharisee would doubtless have recanted. And Brad- 
ford was in the right of it. He knew by a proving of 
his own heart, which the Pharisee was a stranger to, how 
desire or feeling leads to sin. He knew by a sympathy 
with the most unworthy, vfhat was hidden from the 
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Pharisee, that men are alike to a greater degree than 
they are different. He did not magnify his sins, and 
liability to great sins, in order to magnify the grace of 
God, but he magnified the grace of God, because he felt 
and found within himself the same sinful nature which 
he saw in the unworthiest. He read himself in the history 
of his fallen and guilty brother. 

And so we see that the Apostle's words, "He that hateth his 
brother is a murderer," are a protest against all Fharisaism, 
all overvaluation of ourselves, all undervaluation of 
others. They cherish pity for the erring, and without 
some such principle as the words involve, we should de- 
spisfe the faults, rather than compassionate. At the same 
time we condemn the sin. The apostle's words are the 
strongest possible condemnation of hatred. Christ's 
words, already cited, are the strongest possible condemna- 
tion of lust. As soon as we receive them and make them 
the rule of our judgment, we bring ourselves and the open 
offender against morality or the rights of men to the same 
standard. The same hatred which lay unexpressed in us, 
uttered itself by an act of murder in him. Our feeling 
did no obvious harm as his did, but the wrong was the 
same. We stand then on a common level,^ie being 
more hardened perhaps by his career of sin than we, — we 
need a common redemption, and if that redemption has 
come to me, it has opened my mind at once to the frightful 
possibilities of crime within my human nature, and the 
glorious possibilities of even divine excellence to which 
divine strength enables me to attain. I do not thank God 
that I am not as other men are, but I own that I am like 
other men, except so far as power above me has lifted me 
above my old self. And the lifting up has consisted, if it 
is real, not in simply keeping me from murder or lust, but 
in helping me to entertain the spirit of love instead of that 
of self and hatred. 

3. Finally, we see what an uncompromising principle 
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hve is. The apostle John abounds in such incisive re- 
marks as, " He that hateth his brother is a murderer ;" 
"He that loveth not his brother abideth in death;" "He 
that loveth not knoweth not God;" "If a man fay, I 
love GoiJ, and hateth his brother, he is a liar." Some 
seem to think that love is a state of mind in which all 
moral sentiment disappears, the most loving having an 
indiscriminate good-will towards all of every character. 
But a man of such a nature would be a monster whom 
none could respect, without strength of soul, without adap- 
tation for the society of mankind. He has no true love 
who does not feel within him the same aversion from all 
the forms of wickedness which Christ and His apostles 
showed, in their words and in their lives. He has no true 
love, no complacency in goodness, who does not from the 
soul condemn every thing that is evil. There is no be- 
nevolence any where in any moral being, which is not in- 
stinctively opposed to selfishness in all its forms. One 
may say with truth love hates malevolence, hates all that is 
opposed to itself in the feelings or the manifestations of 
the inner life. The conception of it as consisting in a 
weak good nature which is indifferent to character has no 
foundation in the word of God or in the lives of men 
■whom we cannot help revering. Love is an element of a 
strong character which views men as they are in all their 
sins, which feels no favor towards the principles by which 
the worldly, the selfish, the proud are governed. And 
thus as it looks on moral evil in all its deformity, it can 
feel intense pity toward the blind in sin, the misguided, 
the fallen, the unworthy, and is ever ready to sacrifice its 
own interests for their good. This is the sign of love that 
it is capable of self-sacrifice. But no true self-sacrifice can 
exist without a sense of the misery of sin. Even the lower 
forms of love hardly deserve to be called by the name, when 
the motive is mere compassion, without' a sense of the 
greatest evil in human nature. He who can relieve 
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misery but is indifferent to the sin he sees around him, 
who only excuses it or makes light of it, he is not, to say 
the least, made perfect in love. The possibility is, that 
he has no true love at all. 

Let us remember then, that the love conceived of by 
the apostle, the love that dwelt in Christ is something 
more than instinctive benevolence, good nature and com- 
passion ; that it is a moral quality of the highest order, 
implying in the soul repugnance to sin, to selfishness, to 
malevolence, to ungodliness ; and that it is prompted, in the 
effort of doing away with sin and of reforming sinners, to 
all compassionate, self-sacrificing efforts. This -is the love 
that enlarged the soul of the apostle John, causing him to 
utter his strong language on the evil of hatred ; this is the 
love that made Christ at once hate sin with all intensity, 
and seek to redeem sinners by the highest act of pity and 
self-sacrifice. This is the love of God, who sent His Son 
to be the Saviour of the world, because sin was in His eye 
the greatest of evils. 



SERMON IX, 

THE BLINDNESS OF MEN, AND THE NEAENESS OP THE 
SPIRITUAL WOELD. 

2 Kings vi. 17. And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray Thee, open 
his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young 
man, and he ?aw : and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha. 

To THE eye of unbelief, and of distrust, this visible, out- 
ward world is everything. Its value is the only assign- 
able value ; its history the only true history ; its dangers the 
only' dangers to be shunned; its help the only help to be 
sought. The. servant of Eliaha, until his eye was divinely 
opened, saw nothing but the hosts of the enemy sur- 
rounding Dothan and cutting oif escape ; but as soon as 
divine light fell on him, he beheld a new spiritual world. 
There were more on his side than against him, and 
mightier. He lifted up his eye, and behold the mountain 
around the city was full of horses and chariots of fire, sent 
there for the protection of Elisha. He was now the en. 
lightened one, the man of opened eyes ; while the Syrians, 
who gloried in their strength, were smitten with blindness, 
and led captive by a single unarmed man. His mind had 
drawn in a great lesson. The chariots of fire, indeed, and 
horses of fire, were, in one sense, unreal ; that is, they were 
not of flesh, nor obvious to human sense : they were un- 
earthly powers, who assumed a form by which they could 
make an impression of truth on the distrustful, fleshly 
mind of the prophet's servant. There were no chariots 
there, nor horses; but there were spiritual hosts, who 
showed themselves before the imagination of the young 
6* • 129 
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man to be more than a match for the army of besiegere. 
Thus a great truth from heaven, a reality as lasting and 
as wide as the universe, was taught him, that, beyond our 
eyes and ears, a majestic, spiritual world is moving on in 
silence; that an unseen God has infinite, unseen resources; 
that the causes and issue of things lie outside of the horizon 
of the senses ; that immense agencies may be at work in all 
stillness and without the slightest show, of which the 
worldly mind does not so much as dream. If there are 
hosts of foes of God, there is a God of hosts above them. 
If there is a throne of iniquity, which frameth mischief by 
a law, there is a higher throne of righteousness. " If thou 
seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of 
judgment and justice in a province, marvel not at tlie 
matter, for He that is higher than the highest rcgardeth, 
and there be higher than they." 

Let us take up the vision presented to the young man 
in the text, as a tebuke to distrust, and generally to unbe- 
lief, that worldly state of mind, content with the outside of 
things, from which, in an hour of danger, distrust pro- 
ceeds. The unbelieving maa, we are taught, is a superfi- 
cial man, and a blind man. There are things the most 
momentous in the whole world, which he cannot perceive, 
nor apprehend. There is a world around him, in him, 
larger, mightier, more enduring, than the earth's rocky 
base, with bearings on life and destiny of untold impor- 
tance, a world which meets him on every hand, follows 
him along while he travels through this World, into the 
noiseless workings of which he is unable to penetrate, the 
existence of which, therefore, enters not into his plans, nor 
affects his desires. Is he not blind in such thick unbelief? 
Or, if he admits into his mind the existence of such a 
world, and is continually falling back into distrust, so that 
goodness seems to him to have no power on its side, is he 
not still but a blear-eyed man, whose eye needs to be 
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opened in order to see the array of spiritual forces that are 
under the command of God? 

1. Let us apply the text first to that particular form of 
unbelief, namely distrust, which is especially referred to. 
The blindness and sinfulness of distrust ■will be apparent, 
when we take into view the plans and resources of the in- 
visible world. It is a part of the plan that this invisible 
world does not manifest itself by obvious interferences in 
the present order of things : everything which we can 
touch, taste, see or hear, goes on by law and process as 
much as if there were no God. It is another part, that, 
although evil has entered into the system, and although 
there is an everlasting conflict between evil and good, yet 
no act of power is put forth by Him, who must be con- 
ceived to side with goodness and to love it with all his 
heart. Such being the case, while, on the whole, and in 
the end, the right side will conquer, it is often depressed 
and defeated ; its progress is so slow that for days and 
years it seems to stand still. This is true of the cause of 
God in the world, and, to a degree, is true of the same 
cause in the heart of the single person. Thus it will often 
happen, that distrustful hearts will send up a cry like 
that of Elisha's servant in the text, "Alas master! what 
shall we do?' The distrustful good man will say with 
the Psalmist, "God has forgotten to be gracious^ He 
hath, in anger, shut up His tender mercies." 

Now the blindness of such distrust is made apparent, 
from considerations already hinted at and implied in our 
text. 

First, God is ever active, and has an intense sympathy 
with what is good and true. Between this and atheism, 
there is no middle ground, for the distrustful man of this 
day will not fall into the Epicurean's belief, that God is 
indifferent to human things, and indisposed to interfere, or 
into the Manichean belief, that there is an equal contest 
waging between light and darkness. Such being the case. 
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we say secondly, that God must have a plan, and that the 
plan may consist partly in leaving the subordinate com- 
batants on the sides of good and evil to themselves, with- 
out divine interference in favor of what God must love, 
It is as if the general of an army, whose troops were raw 
and needed to be inui;ed by long discipline to military 
hardships and military skill, suffered them to undergo 
partial defeats until they were ripe for some great move- 
ments of decisive battle. Must such a general, of neces- 
sity, be hard-hearted, or devoid of love to his country and 
his cause ? So God may suffer the conflicts of this world 
to go on in order to fasten the hearts of His loyal people 
to IJimself ; He may let His cause in the world go back- 
ward seemingly ; He may let single souls grapple with 
doubt and temptation, in order at last to bring forward a 
well-trained army of faithful friends, and make ready for 
a decisive triumph. Is there anything absurd in such an 
explanation of God's plan? If it were only a supposition, 
will it not remove difficulties, and is not the distrustful 
man blind not to know that God's plans, which embrace 
boundless ages, may, like the paths of the planets, be ap- 
parently retrograde, while really, they are tending 
towards a glorious consummation ? 

But thirdly, the power of divine help may be nigh and 
ready, if an act of trust be put forth. The chariots and 
horses of fire are near by, but it may be that according to 
God's plan or according to the constitution of the mind, 
they will give no aid, as long as the soul or the church 
loses its confidence. We have put this forward as a possi- 
bility, but it becomes probable, if not certain, when the 
plan of co-operation between the spiritual powers and man 
here below is properly considered. Every thing moves 
forward on a system of partnership, if I may so call it, 
between divine and human agency. If the divine did 
everything, man would be a machine, or an idle, useless 
part of the universe. If man did everything, God would 
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disappear from His own world, and man could lay claim to 
everything. Such being the case, man must be nerved to 
action, and among the strengthening influences there must 
be trust in his divine partner. How without this can he 
undertake with courage, persevere with hope, or accom- 
plish with hiimility ? How can the true relation be dis- 
cerned between God and His finite creaturej or how can 
the creature keep his right position in the universe, with- 
out trust which recognizes at once his dependence and the 
presence of a helping God ? 

2. But we pass on to consider the attitude which unbelief 
takes in regard to spiritual power and presence. There is 
a more radical and deadly form of doubt than distrust. 
Distrust believes and disbelieves at once, or passes to and 
fro in its various moods of courage and apprehension, 
from one state of mind to its opposite, but there is an un- 
belief which is fixed and unbroken by any fits of belief, 
which recognizes no spiritual agency or none affecting the 
conduct. Distrust catches a glimpse now and then of the 
horses and chariots of fire, and again loses the sight, as we 
lose the sight of a star or distant mountain on the horizon ; 
but unbelief sees and hears nothing except the sights and 
sounds of this material world. Let us look for the rest of 
this discourse at this unbelief, at its blindness; at the 
greatness of its blindness. 

I. Here we may notice first that unbelief must in fact 
admit, while it denies, the existence of some kind of spirit- 
ual world. The unbeliever, though he may be a mate- 
rialist and a sensualist, recognizes those immaterial forces 
which we call the human soul. He feels himself to be 
governed by desires or by reason, and to have a power of 
choice between the objects which he regards as being in 
different degrees good. He uses motives to persuade 
others, and cannot help making a wide distinction in his 
own mind between the power which gives direction to the 
body or confines its motion, and the power which moves 
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the soul. He admi's the existence of invisible social prin- 
ciples, -which imply a reference of each individual to a 
community -life ; and the existence of a feeling of justice 
which seems intended to preside over such a society, dis- 
tributing to each of its members what is due to him, and 
binding the whole body together by the feeling of obliga- 
tion expressed in law and penalty. He beholds the 
nations of the world bound together by the same feeling 
of justice, and amid all their crimes and follies appi aling 
to the sense of obligation as pervading mankind. Nay 
more, he finds in the lives of men and in history, possibly 
within himself, an indelible sense of sin, a sense of ill-desert 
as old as the world, and with it, going through the whole 
course of history numberless efforts to propitiate some in- 
visible God above the soul, who is felt to be offended by 
evil doing. All this the unbeliever has to recognize, 
however he may account for it all ; and thus his mind 
must have created for itself a world full of life and move- 
ment, connected by many cords with the world of sight, 
but as different from it as possible. This world out of 
sight, moreover, is of exceedingly great importance, he 
finds, to himself. His welfare depends on i\ His happi- 
ness is bound up with it. Regrets for remediless evil, a 
sense of injury from others, their contempt or malice, has 
more of gall in it than anything he can taste, and the 
pleasures drawn from an invisib'e world, more of sweet- 
ness. He is thus forced to regard the external world as a 
mere minister to these strange forces which we call soul; 
and yet he is blind, it may be, to the existence of such a 
thing, or if he believes in soul, he lives for sense, as really 
as if soul were nothing. 

II. In this invisible spiritual world, even if we confine 
it to mankind, great and most remarkable events are 
going forward, which the unbelieving man is too blind to 
percpive, or to which he fails to give their true value. 

He reads the history of the earth's surface, of human 
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progress, of states ia their rise or fall, but he forgets that 
there is another kind of history more internal, governed 
by spiritual ideas, and by influences most mighty although 
invisible. That human character should be tried, formed, 
improved or depraved ; that multitudes of minds with the 
idea of obligation and the sense of sin should be contending 
with sin or should have become its prostrate victims ; that 
a faith ia eternal realities and in a divine revelation 
should have become a settled principle in countless 
breasts ; — these certainly, unless it can be proved that the 
soul is to die with the body, are events of deep significance, 
rising in their weight beyond earthquakes or flaring 
comets or victories or revolutions of states. Nay more, 
all the external history of man is modified by these 
spiritual powers, so that to be blind to them is to be blind 
not only to one of the worlds with which our being is con- 
nected, but to history and to life itself. 

Let us look at some of these events or classes of events 
which belong to this spiritual kingdom, in order to esti- 
mate their importance, and the blindness of him who takes 
no account of them. 

We refer first to the life of a man once obscure and un- 
noticed in an obscure nation, who by the force of His life 
and of His character has swayed more souls and done, more 
for man's inner life than all other human beings put to- 
gether. What would the external manifestations of man's 
nature, manners, morals, law, art, science, government, be 
at this day apart from Jesus Christ ; and yet His peculiar 
province is the invisible region of the soul. Listen to the 
words in which a noted novelist of Germany, Jean Paul, 
speaks of Him : " Jesus, the purest among the mighty, the 
mightiest among the pure, with His pierced hand lifted 
kingdoms oif their hinges, the stream of centuries out of 
its bed, and still rules the ages on their course. An indi- 
vidual jDnce trod on the earth, who by moral omnipotence 
alone controlled other times and founded an eternity of 
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His own ; one, wlio, soft-blooming and easily drawn as a 
sun-flower, burning and attracting as a sun, still, in His 
mild form, moved and turned Himself and nations and. 
centuries together towards the all enlightening primal sun : 
it is that still spirit, which we call Jesus Christ. If He 
existed, either there is a Providence, or He is that Provi- 
dence. Only quiet teaching and quiet dying were the 
notes wherewith this higher Orpheus tamed men-beasts, 
and turned rocks by His music into cities." * 

The power, then, by which this wonderful life of Jesus 
fed itself, was 'wholly of the spiritual world. He lived 
in communion with the highest conceptions of virtue ; he 
lived in intimacy with the infinite Father, or at least, as 
the unbeliever must admit, with a God who to Him was 
a reality ; He had a deep theory of human nature- in the 
ruin of its spiritual capacity, which, joined with His 
deeper love, moved Him to what He regarded as a life for 
man's redemption. And the result of His spiritual life 
and thinking has been the alteration of the world — 
changes which no laws, nor wars, nor arts could have ef- 
fected. 

And by what instruments has He worked so mightily 
on human hearts and characters ? By spiritual ones, by 
the feeling of guilt, the longing for purity and peace of 
soul, by offering pardon and the promises of life-giving 
assistance to the contrite, by a life and example of united 
love and holiness, by imveiling God and the soul's unend- 
ing life. Such are the means by which He has set up His 
throne over mankind, pushing His sway beyond souls 
into every thing which pertains to man. And yet the 
unbeliever sees nothing great or wonderful or spiritual 
in Him ; he accounts for Christ as for some natural phe- 
nomenon, as for a meteoric stone from the skies ; acknow- 
ledging perhaps that he cannot explain Him entirely, but 

* From the Dammerungen fiir Deutsohland, vol. 33, pp. 6, 16 of his 
works, Berlin, 1827. 
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persuaded that He had no connection with a higher 
spiritual world. 

Passing away from this great, unique fact, let us look at 
classes of spiritual facts to which the unbeliever will give 
no heed, which are of continual occurrence, and which 
may follow one another in the life of .one and the same 
human beings 

We begin with a condition of a human soul when it is 
grappling with great and strong doubts concerning spirit- 
ual realities, or when the dark shadow of guilt has fallen 
upon it. How it heaves one with sorrow, and arouses all 
our sympathy, to see that soul struggling against billows 
of skepticism, willing to give up all earthly hopes to solve 
the great mysteries of God, sin, redemption, and eternity, 
crying to heaven and to man to help it on its way, crying 
like Ajax to give it light if only to die in. O, what out- 
ward events can compare in importance or interest with 
such passages as this in the life of a soul ! 

Or look at another state of a human soul, which is 
much more common. There is a conflict of long standing 
between desire on the one hand, and the voice of duty 
together with aspirations after an honorable and a perfect 
life on the other. The soul has been often bowed down 
to the dust by defeat ; but so intense is its conviction of 
the necessity of resistance, so real and practical before its 
eyes the great idea of duty, that it will sooner yield up its 
existence than forsake the struggling. The smile or 
frown of the world without is now nothing in its esteem. 
Invisible things are the forces which arouse it to action. 
Now, whether it shall rise or fall, is this struggle of no 
importance? Is the supreme worth which is attached to 
charoust&r in such a mind undeserving of notice ? Ray you 
who are worldly and unspiritual, or rather, when you es- 
timate the power of mind thrown into the struggle, or the 
possible results in the direction of hope or despair, is any 
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contest of material forces, however vast, of weight enough 
to be placed by its side ? 

But there ' is another and a more advanced class of 
spiritual facts. Great multitudes think that they have 
got beyond the first and hardest encounters of such a con- 
flict ; and have made headway principally, because the 
gi;eat thoughts of a holy God and of a redemption from 
sin somehow threw strength into their souls, and helped 
them to rise out of the atmosphere of spiritual death. 
Henceforth they are engaged in leading a life of virtue, 
of intercourse with a divine and spiritual helper, of faith 
in an endless life. Their aim is to fit their characters for 
such endless life by becoming on earth as much like God 
as possible. And as they proceed on their way, imper- 
fectly indeed, but as suceessMly as is the lot of human 
strivings, hope of spiritual good in prospect cheers them, 
the favor of an invisible God brightens their path, all 
unseen things become more real and all seen things more 
unsubstantial. There is, thus, a spiritual life led by great 
numbers of men on earth, a life of resistance to sin, a life 
of love, a life of faith in those divine things, which, 
whether they can be proved true or not, form the most 
noble characters. 

But as we watch these persons longer, and behold them 
at the termination of their earthly lives, we meet with 
another group of spiritual facts, which are of almost 
hourly occurrence These persons, as they leave this 
world, rather grow than wane in the conviction that what 
has had the chief power over their lives has been a pro- 
found reality. Hope instead of expiring at death grows 
brighter. Sin, instead of seeming a small thing to be 
watched and striven against, seems darker and more ter- 
rible. God now is inefiably true, redemption inefiably 
valuable. They die, giving every proof that these 
spiritual ideas are enstamped on their souls, have moulded 
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their characters, and have fitted them for a spiritual, holy 
world, if there be any such place. 

Facts such as these are occurring in countless in- 
stances, while the unbeliever is reading his newspaper, 
driving his trade, enjoying life like an animal, with no 
inquiry whether there be a spiritual world, and with no 
interest in the success or disappointment of this nobler 
class of minds. Oh ! are there not among mankind two 
different kinds of worlds ? While some are acting as if 
right and wrong, life and soul and God are dread realities, 
others cleave to the dust like the serpent's brood ; while 
some devote their lives to the attainment of virtue, the 
improvement of character, the preparation for death, 
others eat, drink, live, think, wish, as if the earth enclosed 
and satisfied man. " Some, to their everlasting home this 
solemn moment fly," on wings of hope, while others have 
no more than a brute's concern about death, and a tran- 
sient dread of some possibility beyond it.. What a con- 
trast, if the vast throng of spiritual ones could be mus- 
tered over against the vaster throng of unbelievers. 
What a difference of character and of main purpose, 
what a difference of thoughts reigning in the intellect and 
over the heart. Cotild two worlds of material substance, 
made by the hand of God, differ so widely ? If the un- 
believers are enlightened, the others are benighted ; if the 
world of spiritual minds are in the light, the other world 
IS blind and in darkness, " and in love with darkness." 

III. These events of the spiritual world among man- 
kind depend on the existence and presence of a spiritual 
world above mankind. This is indeed obvious, and has 
come into view as we looked at the life of Christ and of 
those who followed Him in a spiritual life. If" the un- 
believer is on true, safe ground, there is nothing that ought 
to rule the life except the material earth and its laws, the 
desires, chiefly the animal ones, and some few of the 
social principles. If the spiritual man is right, there is 
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a higher world, beyond the laws of matter, desire, and 
society. The exercise of his reason, conscience, and affec- 
tions has introduced him among a different set of realities 
which themselves involve the existence of real personali- 
ties above man. He now acknowledges the laws of a 
moral universe — ^laws made to regulate thought, and 
therefore emanating from a being who has planned and 
thought. Sin itself, felt in his conscience, conducts down 
upon him the justice of the universe. When once God 
is admitted to be a reality, there is a systom centering at 
His throne ; let him for a moment, in thought, conceive 
of God as not existing, and the spiritual world among men 
becomes darkly and inexplicably incomplete. Whether 
the process is logical or not, he finds he must deny moral 
and spiritual realities among men, or carry them upward 
until they fill the universe. Thus he cannot stop short of 
a personal God, of a world of real beings of which He 
is the centre, or he must give up everything. And so, 
from the opposite quarter, the unbeliever must strand on 
atheism. 

IV. If, now, there is such a world with God for its 
centre, it is the height of blindness not to see it. This is 
obvious from a great variety of considerations. If there is 
such a world, it must be of infinite importance compared 
with the world of matter ; the interests of the soul are 
bound up with it, and to live as if they depended upon the 
earth must be self-ruin. If God exists. His existence 
must, in various ways, b3 of boundless moment to the 
soul, and especially must tlie thought of God, and faith in 
Him, be of the greatest weight in moving and directing the 
character. The life passed under the power of spiiitual 
realities is as different from a life according to the course 
of this world, as Heaven is from hell. If sin is a fact, it 
is a very weighty, a very dreadful fact. If there be such 
a thing as recovery from sin possible, it is the pearl of 
great price. And if all this bo so, and the unbeliever 
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shuts his eye to it, how great must be his blindness, how 
deserving is his state of being called a state of spiritual 
darkness and death! 

V. Such blindness needs to be overcome by a divine 
act of opening the eyes. Men may well pray "Lord, 
open his eyes that he may see." And the unbeliever him- 
self, if a glimmering of light falls on him, may well pray 
for help from the God of light. If there is such an entire 
contrast between the worlds of which"we have spoken, it 
must needs be that old habits of thought, strengthened 
through an unspiritual life, must render spiritual appre- 
hension exceedingly difficult; that the intense reality 
which has gathered around worldly objects must make 
objects of faith seem spectral and misty ; that inordinate 
desire, gravitating toward the ground, must make all 
upward movement of the soul next to impossible ; that 
speculative difficulties must block up the path, if the soul 
should try to break away from the prison of sensual things ; 
that the dawn of faith must be overhung with clouds 
of distrust ; that the soul must feel itself without strength 
to use faculties which have been so long asleep. How 
can belief grow up in a mind full of skepticism, in a soul 
almost without the power to trust? Can argument pro- 
duce belief in spiritual realities ? But where the power 
of appreciating moral truth is nearly gone, where con- 
science is blunt, and the affections almost extinct, argu- 
ment can have no force, for it runs back to convictions 
which are either dead, or too weak to arouse to action. 
If the unbeliever had never had his attention called to 
spiritual things, his slumbering powers that have a sym- 
pathy with the invisible might possibly be awakened; 
but now, long use, long love of the earth, has enfeebled 
and deadened him. He cannot catch hold of divine 
realities and lift himself upward." The hardest step is 
the first, and this costs almost superhuman effijrt. 

Is his case then hopeless? No, not hopeless, if you 
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take into account the resources of the invisible world, 
but only hopeless, if you look at this world of outward 
things, at his present strength, at the character which a 
life of unbelief and worldliness has formed. Weak as 
he is, the spiritual world is as near him and as powerful 
as ever, possessed of means to awaken and enlighten him. 
The most interesting of thoughts in his case is that these 
superior powers are at work on man, as is shown by the 
throng who have come out of sin, have seen the light of 
God, and received a spiritual life. All praise be to the en- 
lightening Spirit which has opened so many blind eyes — 
he too may see. The chariots and horses of fire may 
present themselves to him also. Under the influences of 
the new spiritual sight, he may become a new man. and 
the Eovel things of the invisible world may fill him with 

joy 



SERMON" X. 

UNION OF JUSTICE AND GEACE IN GOD. 

BxoDtrs XXXIV. 7. Forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and 
that will by no means clear the guilty. 

Romans m. 26. That he might be just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus. 

Theee is an agreement in the spirit of these two most 
important passages of scripture. The one proclaims the 
union in the character of God of forgiveness and holiness. 
The other declares that when God, in His plan of salvation 
through Christ, treats sinners as if they had never 
offended, He is at the same time just. Pie was not willing 
to exercise His highest act of forgiveness, without at the 
same time and in the same transaction showing that He has 
as sincere and strong an aversion to sin, as if He had not 
cleared the guilty but allowed the law to take its epurse. 

It is not my purpose at this time to treat theologically 
of this union of qualities that may be called opposites in 
the divine government, nor chiefly to seek to show how 
they were manifested in Christ's work and passion ; but my 
object is to show how the human race is prepared for such 
a twofold exhibition of the divine character, and how the 
exhibition trains men up in those excellencies of character 
which would be defects if they existed apart. " Behold 
the goodness and severity of God," says the Apostle Paul. 
In most cases the goodness is illustrated by one kind of 
events and the severity by another, but in Christ's work the 
same event of His death displayed the two sides of God's 
character alike and at once, and thus pardon was never 
offered to the guilty without a loud protest against sia. 
Now the pains taken to inculcate both these qualities 
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through the entire scriptures seem to point at something 
in man, some conceplioi^ of character which he needs to have 
impressed upon him and which he ought to realize in his 
own life. We may go farther and say that this two-sided 
view of God meets man's conceptions already awakened by 
the actings of his own nature, and thus strikes a chord in 
man which is in harmony with the scriptures and espe- 
cially with the gospel. 

I. And in pursuing this subject we remark first that 
among men he who is capable of exercising only hard, un- 
relenting justice is held to be far from perfection, and carir 
not be loved ; while on the other hand a character in which 
bare kindness or goodness is the only noticeable trait 
secures no reject. Only where we see the two qualities 
united can we feel decided confidence and attachment. 

Let us look first at several manifestations of bare justice 
in character or temper, and then at mere kindness or 
goodness, in order to see whether this be not so. 

First we notice sternness, which is the attribute of one 
who has a strict rule of duty or of propriety in his mind, 
and measures the conduct of men by inflexible rules of 
right. He condemns and approves for good cause. He 
has no favorites and pays no respect to persons, but ap- 
proves or condemns by the same severe rule all alike, 
whether friends or foes. He notices all departures from 
the standards : a little one does not escape his penetrating 
eye ; a great one meets with its proportionate censure. In 
short, morals and manners are estimated by him with im- 
partiality, and deviations from the right rule are blamed 
as strictly as if he had no other feeling but that of justice, 
and were not a man. 'A^hen this character runs into ex- 
cess, so that a man rates defects at more than their 
just weight, we call him harsh or severe, and when he 
takes pleasure in discovering defects we call him censori- 
ous, and these characters we dislike by an instinct of 
nature. But let the man be simply stern — is he loved for 
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this quality? Certainly not, if the trait throws others 
■which are fitted to give relief to it into the shade. And 
this dislike, assuredly, is owing, not to the unwillingness 
of fallen men to be narrowly scanned, but to the distorted 
picture of human nature which is presented by a character, 
in which simple justice predominates in the temper and 
the life. 

Again, we will call up before us the quality of indigna- 
tion, and conceive all the manifestations of the life within 
to run in that channel. Indignation is the expression, 
especially the sudden expression, of displeasure at what 
is regarded as unworthy of a man. Like sternness, it 
implies the recognition of a standard supposed to be 
righteous, united to a strict judgment according to the stan- 
dard and to displeasure at short-comings. Indignation is a 
virtue of character, and no character can be perfect if it 
be absent. It is a sense of justice carried into the soul 
and kindling it up into anger. It is the resistance of 
human sensibility against wrong doing. In indignation 
there is properly no selfish element, any more than in 
justice, of which indignation is the hand-maid. We may 
add that indignation serves the sympathies of our nature ; 
it takes under the protection of its just wrath public 
wrongs, wrongs done to the defenceless and the humble. 
It is a generous emotion, for it breathes defiance to arbi- 
trary power, to whatever exalts itself against humanity ; 
it draws its sword against tyrannical public sentiment ; it 
shelters the rights of the minority and the despised under 
its wing. Thus there is no noble soul in which this is not 
found a guest. But suppose now that indignation gives 
the key note to character ; suppose that a man, like a 
mastiff at the door of righteousness, is forever growling 
at injustice; that his eye is sharp to see wrong which 
ordinary senses cannot discover ; and suppose also in its 
favor, that its strength is duly proportioned to the 
strength of the wrong perceived, so that it is neither exr 
7 
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cited on the wrong occasion nor runs over the line of 
justice; — even then, we ask, will such a man beloved? 
Certainly not. He will be respected for his fidelity to 
justice, but loved he cannot be. No one likes to take a 
storm home to his bosom, or feels gladness when the light- 
ning is playing before his eyes. The reformer, whose soul 
is continually on fire with just wrath against social or 
political sins, is perhaps the most useful man in a com- 
munity, and yet he is apt to have but few instalments of 
love paid to him. Even the quiet and the loving among 
his advocates like to stand a little way beyond the hear- 
ing of his denunciations. And yet he is the truest servant 
of justice. 

I mention but one more of those traits of character 
which partake of the quality of justice — it is dutifulness. 
What is more praised and honored in the world than this 
quality, which in its lower forms of legality constitutes the 
honest citizen, and in its higher the man of unshaken 
fidelity to conscience and to God? Moreover, dutifulness, 
in its wider sense, embraces the feelings and afiTections 
which are due to those who are near to us, so that it 
occupies a field from which love is not shut out. But 
look at it as consisting in the mere discharge of obligations, 
as the naked inclination of the soul to do what is com- 
manded by lawful authority, and you will see that it 
excites no love, draws no sympathy towards itself, is no 
bond of union between minds. And it is so with the law- 
giver as with the subject: maintenance of law, like 
loyalty to law, is a quality possessed of little attractiveness, 
essential as it is to the stability and welfare whether of a 
state or of the universe. 

But I pass over to the other side of the subject and 
remark, that a character in which bare kindness or goodness 
throws all other qualities into the shade secures no respect. 
And here we speak oitrue kindliness of nature, not of that 
semblance of it, which does kind acts on calculation, ia 
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ol-der to get back the like from others. It is felt, when 
■we observe a character where this ground color in its 
various shades is discernible, that it has some essential 
deficiency, that it is incapable of meeting any of the crises 
in any of the kinds of society which God has ordained, 
that it is unmanly and unheroie, if not often deserving 
of contempt. Illustrations offer themselves on every 
hand, from which we can pick out but one or two. The 
first which we notice is indiscriminate alms-giving. When 
the tendency to relieve distress appears in the character 
as an uncontrolled instinct; when a man scatters his 
money or good deeds without inquiring into the claims of 
the petitioners, who need only ask to come away full- 
handed ; who pronounces such an unreasoning freeness of 
beneficence worthy of honor from mankind ? Is it not 
rather felt to be an amiable weakness, an evil in the shape 
of good? Such a man may have a certain kind of love 
bestowed on him ; he may be popular ; he certainly will 
be popular in a community of beggars, though even they, 
doubtless, will discover his want of moral strength. 

Another form of the same one-sidedness is seen in 
reluctance to reprove others. Many amiable persons can 
never rebuke for their faults those even whom they sin- 
cerely love, from an unwillingness to wound their feelings. 
To their minds reproof is a kind of judicial act, which 
ought to come from a superior sitting in a trial of con- 
duct ; they cannot nerve themselves to the discharge of 
such an oiEce, much as they desire to see the fault cor- 
rected. Now, is it not evident, that when one intimate 
friend acts toward another on this principle, much of the 
respect which would otherwise grow up, and without 
which love itself cannot be deep, must fail to exist? 
May not even the stern, when the sting of reproof has 
passed away, and the benefit remains, occupy a higher 
place of regard. - 

So too, to give but one more illustration, the indulgent 
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person, when that quality is excessive, not only does a 
vast amount of evil, but is unable to take a high place in 
other hearts. Indiscriminate or unreasoning indulgence 
fails in the end to secure the love which it obtains at 
first, and comes to be despised. The child is delighted 
with it, but taxes it more and more until compliance is 
outrun, and then complains ; the grown-up, reflecting 
person feels that by it his interests were sacrificed. 

And if we look into several of the principal employ- 
ments of life we shall see that a tendency to either 
extreme, of gentleness or of severity, is most hurtful to 
society. In family government the lax discipline of the 
father hurts the child, and the father's sternness ruiTis him. 
The teacher by over indulgence fosters idleness in the pupil, 
while by Imrshness he makes him hate study-and rouses 
rebellion. The military officer by slack discipline corrupts 
and enervates an army, as well as makes it a pest to the 
region where it is quartered, and by cruel rigor destroys 
that pride in the service, and that attachment to the 
leader, without which an army cannot fight well. The 
magistrate who out of pity pardons every convict is a foe 
to the state's true interest ; he who drives law to the extreme, 
causes law itself to lose its power. The judge must lean 
towards equity, or the strict letter of the statute will be an 
injury to society; a Draco whose laws are written in 
blood will arouse, by and by, such a feeling that the laws 
will not be enforced. In short through all the forms of 
life, when authority is given to some over others, the ex- 
istence of either of these qualities without the other 
destroys all sound moral government. 

On the contrary, where both qualities are foimd in 
due measure, they, insure the best government which 
the circumstances allow. They do not check each other, 
as might be supposed, but add to each other's power. 
The indiscriminately kind man is felt to be weak ; the 
harsh, rigorous nature may have intellect in abundance, 
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but fails to -warm the souls of men. When united they 
form char Oder, a character in which there is depth, the 
depth of intellect resting below temper and impulse on a 
foundation of wisdom and true excellence of heart. There 
can be no moral government among men without 'wisdom, 
for he who makes men good must look not at immediate 
impressions but at results : he must take long stretches of 
time into view, and long series and interactions of causes 
shaping character. When did instinctive benevolence 
ever fail to thwart its own wishes and to corrupt its bene- 
ficiaries ? 

The union of these opposites, where alone wisdom can 
be found, ensures the best government, and as every one 
must be in some way a governor, of a family, or a work- 
shop, if not of a town or state, the whole of the vast 
interests of mankind depend on this union. 

II. If God is to be honored and loved by human beings 
He must present himself to our minds under the same two- 
fold aspect. He must be seen in the light of those quali- 
ties which we may call by the name of justice, and of 
those to which we give the names of goodness, kindness, 
tenderness or mercy. 

What would be the kind of manifestations of the 
divine character suited to the nature of unfallen human 
beings, it is, perhaps, not very important to inquire. But 
we see no reason to suppose that they would differ from 
the exhibitions of God given fully in the Scriptures, and 
less clearly in life and history, to man in his state of sin, 
except that the peculiar trait of mercy would not then be 
called forth. Human character as such, whether innor 
cent or fallen, is made for moral government, for obedi- 
ence to the law of a superior, and for the acknowledgment 
of the rights of equals, as well as for the reciprocation of 
benevolence ; so that display of divine justice or righteous- 
ness and of divine goodness or kindness would be needed 
for the education of the race as much then as in our 
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present fallen condition. It can hardly be supposed that 
the sense of justice would fade out of the minds of men 
in a perfectly pure society, or that righteousness and the 
consciousness of obligation would then find no place in 
the intercourse of men. There must be law so long as 
there are finite beings; only law would play a very 
subordinate part in a pure world. But, however this may 
be, sin, by the law of our moral nature, brings with it the 
sense of the displeasure of God, a sense which the heathen 
cannot destroy, even when they form gods to themselves 
with human passions and a human standard of morals. 
And thus in a state of sin divine justice, divine wrath, 
divine punishment must occupy such a foremost place 
that all eyes can see it. Now these principles of human 
nature have strong appeals made to them by feelings 
which lay dormant in a state of innocence, — fear of retribu- 
tion, a feeling that our interests are separate from those 
of God and His universe, remorse for sin, the desire to 
hide our guilt from our own eyes and to keep out of sight 
of God as much as possible. These are either the wounds 
made by the sword of justice, or the human methods to 
cure those wounds without looking our condition and our 
character in the face. 

Suppose now the revelations of God to man, all of 
them, to take this one form of severe justice or indigna: 
tion against sin, of stem authority or' vindication of in- ■ 
jured law. Man, we wUl suppose, remains as he was, 
and nature contains all the sources of enjoyment which it 
had before he fell, but the heavens of God are covered 
with a black cloud, out of which issue lightnings and 
thunderings upon human souls. Sinai itself will now re- 
tain only the latter part of that matchless verse from 
which we take our text. We hear no longer of "the 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-sufiering 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin ;" but 
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the words which follow — that " God will by no means clear 
the guUty," that He " visits the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and to the fourth generations " 
— these words are re-echoed and reboimd continually from 
the angry skies. Now what is the influence of all this 
disclosure of unmingled justice upon temper and charac- 
ter ? Is there any education in it towards a life of love 
and of trust, towards a life of virtue growing out of these 
sister afleetions ? Remorse may be aroused by it. Is not 
remorse a paralysis of the soul, making it more helpless 
than before, unnerving resolution and killing hope ? Or 
pleasure may be sought as a relief from the burden of 
gloomy care. Does that bring men to God, or is not its 
very aim to forget Him ? Or the soul may swerve from 
just conceptions of its relations to God ; it may abrogate 
for itself, so to speak. His law of righteousness and con- 
struct a laxer code. Is such error any fit education for 
the race in righteousness and goodness? And if man 
should compare this unmitigated justice of God with the 
gentleness of human law, which allows pardons and respites, 
would not the awful sternness of the divine character be 
made so much the gloomier by the contrast? Or if, what 
we must regard as the truer supposition, such manifesta- 
tions of God were to make their impress upon human 
law, would that not become a law of inexorable cruelty 
and of bloody revenge, and would not law — if law there 
could be — deepen the traits in man's nature that are most 
fell and deadly, while the tender ones would find little 
room to expand ? Let those savage tribes, whose charac- 
ters are formed by and assimilated to the malignant beings 
they worship, answer. 

On the other hand let us think for a moment what kind 
of a moral training the human race would have under the 
one-sided exhibition of the divine goodness. And here sup- 
pose first, as we have done belbre, the race to be uncorrupt, 
and that there is no positive need, in order to aid restora- 
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tion to virtue, that a disclosure should be made of forgive- 
ness. In this state of things would not man — ^knowing 
nothing of divine justice — remain a weakling in rectitude, 
unable to dare or resist? Could he have finy strong 
points of character about him ? Could he be 3, minister 
and interpreter of God in any high sense outside of tlie 
natural world, and would not the higher world pf morals 
be to him an unexplored, unknown kingdom ? We con- 
ceive of the angelic hosts as siding with God, when they 
see the majesty of His righteousness even in the punish- 
ment of sin. And in the Apocalypse Heaven is fiill of 
the cry, " Even so Lord God Almighty, for just and true 
are thy judgments." They have been educated — ^perhaps 
by the spectacle of sin in the universe — into indignation 
against sin, but the race of man in the case supposed would 
be little more than higher animals, undeveloped in those 
moral faculties which behold God in His entire character. 
But let us turn to the existing state of things in a race 
of sinners. Let this race, which has swerved from right- 
eousness, be educated under impressions of divine goodness 
and kindness, only excepting from these manifestations of 
God a revelation of forgiveness, for forgiveness implies ante- 
cedent justice which in the case! supposed is set aside. Let 
then all that looks like forgiveness take the form of clem- 
ency or rather of indulgence. " You are conscious of sin," 
the divine government will say to mankind, "but you 
need not trouble yourselves about sin ; God overlooks it ; 
He has no censure or penalty or prison for it that you 
know of So you may take your way through life with 
the less burden, because you can shake off the thought of 
divine wrath and retribution." But is this the true means 
of maintaining the rights of God, or of educating man for 
a life of virtue ? Nay, rather, is not such an exhibition 
of God's feelings towards sin calculated to destroy all 
respe»t for His character, even in the very persons who 
may be supposed to draw benefit from His indulgence? 
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For how could a policy whieli would ruin a family and 
dissolve a state, which would make children and citizens 
feel that their interests had been neglected, — when ema- 
nating from a higher throne — be any safer or wiser ? We 
can see also, that God, so manifested, could secure as 
little affection as respect ; for the good could not put their 
trust in Him, the bad would be won from their sins by no 
evidence of love on His part; all would feel that the most 
essential character of a ruler was wanting. And the 
influence on civil order would be most disastrous ; either 
human government copying after the divine, would 
abolish its punishments, open its houses of correction and 
let every one do as he chose, or would make a vain 
attempt to maintain righteousness and order, when the 
whole current of religion ran against it. We cannot con- 
ceive of a greater disaster than such a divine adminis- 
tration, the very belief in which, if it had no reality, 
would unsettle everything man iolds dear. 

But when both sides of God's character and government 
are revealed together, every point is gained. God can be 
revered and felt to be worthy of reverence, can be loved 
and be felt to be worthy of love. The righteous can feel 
safe under His shelter, and the wicked can dread His dis- 
pleasure. The trembling sinner can look with hope 
toward the light which beams from His mingled justice 
and holiness. Man, in all the forms of society, can feel 
that God's known character and will is the cement which 
binds the family, the State, the nations of mankind to- 
gether by a twisted cord of justice and good-will. Man 
can now be educated for the offices of the world and for 
eternal life, for all time and all places on one plan, 
because the policy of the family and of the State is seen 
to be the policy of Heaven and of the universe. Law 
reigns and pardon is offered to sinners without weakening 
the authority or venerableness of the law-giver. " There 
is forgiveness with thee that thou, mayest be feared." Sin- 
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ners are recovered and reclaimed first by a sense of sin, 
and tiien by a perception of divine love, and without the 
latter they would not think of their sins, or grow into 
that filial fear, that holy worship which the Psalmist in- 
tends. Only under this two-fold aspect of God is true 
religion, the religion of the soul, possible. 

III. We add thirdly, that it involves a very high degree 
of wisdom to know when to be just or severe, and when 
to exercise goodness or grace. The mere impulse of 
benevolence would, as we have seen, destroy every govern- 
ment from the lowest to the highest, from the government 
of a family to the government of the universe. Nor can 
a strong sense of the evils of sin determine whether sin 
ought, in any particular case, to be dealt with in the way 
of forbearance or of punishment, of grace or of wralh. 
The mere attribute of justice would not be a safe guide 
for any administration, divine or human; only it is safer- 
than the mere impulse of benevolence, for its object is to 
maintain law and right. But the presence of neither 
quality in the soul is any guide of conduct. If a magis- 
trate, invested with the pardoning power, pardons because 
he hates to see suffering, why should he not, with as good 
reason, punish because he hates to see crime f And so the 
attribute of justice in God renders it at least as certain 
that He will punish, es His goodness, that He will save. 
What is there theu that shall decide under any govern- 
ment, divine or human, whether law shall have its perfect 
course or shall be interrupted ? Nay, more, if the law be 
good, must there not be a reason for its interruption, a 
reason lying beyond the pity of the law-giver and tlie suffer- 
ings of transgressors f 

We come then to this result, that only wide-looking and 
far-looking wisdom can decide in the case' of a particular 
offender whether such interruption of law by pardon is 
possible, without hazarding the permanent good of the 
society in question. Feeling cannot decide, mere experi- 
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ence cannot decide; only a wisdom confirmed by experi- 
ence, acquainted with the play of motives, capable of 
judging how the moral education of society will be affected 
by different ways of administering law, only this high 
gift, granted in scanty measure to the best minds, is fully 
equal to a problem of setting law aside and yet maintain- 
ing its force. 

How much more then, would it be a problem beyond 
man's power to solve whether God could pardon sin, if He 
had not disclosed Himself in His feelings and His mea- 
sures? For in the case of human law, equity often de- 
mands exceptions, and pettier offences are beneath notice, 
and the sentiments of the subjects of law concerning the 
law are to be taken into account. But there, in the uni- 
versal law before the mind of God there is no divergence 
between strict justice and equity ; a little sin, if there be 
such a thing, is caught by the net of omniscient righteous- 
ness as surely as a great one; and the unerring truth of 
God is to govern, not to be governed by, the sentiment of ' 
the worlds. What man then, who but a peer of God, can 
rise to so high a seat of wisdom as to decide whether or 
not He can pardon sin? I marvel, when I hear men who 
could not decide a case aright in court, who in a chair of 
state might do vast mischief by unwise pardons, nay, who 
spoil their own children, perhaps, by indulgence or by 
harshness, I marvel, when I hear these men legislating 
for the universe, as if they "were " gods and all of them 
children of the most High." I marvel, when I hear their 
theories on sin and on retribution, as if defection from the 
Maker and Father of the universe were a little thing, all 
the dimensions of which they could ascertain by their 
square and compass. What ? Have not men been legisla- 
ting for centuries and yet with all the lights of transmitted 
experience unable to reach the golden mean between 
severity and laxity, complaining of their fathers only to 
be found fault with themselves by the next age, disputing 
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until now on the very principles of criminal law, and shall 
such a race that cannot govern itself sit in judgment on 
God? He who can comprehend th3 universe, and can 
fathom character and the bearings of His dealings on 
character, He and He alone can tell when to be for- 
bearing and when to smite, when to forgive and how long 
to hold out offers of forgiveness, -how ,to mingle aud 
to proportion holiness with love in His dealings with 
sinners. 

It is a ffreat problem to govern a nation ; it is a greater 
to govern a virtuous universe ; but a greater still is pre- 
sented when the element of evil is thrown into the question, 
and the interests of the many come into conflict with the 
happiness of the sinful few. Especially when we look on 
God as training His creatures up for a higher condition ; 
enlarging their powers, helping the strong to grow 
stronger, pitying the weak and revealing Himself as their 
forgiving God ; then above all . does it appear that the 
balances of the moral universe are exceedingly delicate, 
and that there is need of a hand, firm and wise beyond 
our thought, to hold them. 

No solution of the intricacies of things has been offered 
to man deserving of notice but that which Christ has 
made. The reconciliation of holiness and love in His 
work, its just, well-balanced training of the whole moral 
nature challenge our respect, our admiration, even if we 
will stand aloof from Christ. He is made of God unto us 
wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion. 

The training of our race depends more on the moral im- 
pressions that are made upon it than on anything else, 
and these moral impressions depend mainly on the recog- 
nized character of God. With a certain character of God, 
law and society, family life and state life, would have no 
foundation to rest upon, no defence of their integrity and 
their sacredness : with a certain other conception of God, 
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severity, wrath, ferocity, all the harsher qualities would be 
cultivated, religion would wear a malign countenance, law 
would be a minister of death. How vastly important then 
is the religious conviction concerning God for the welfare 
of mankind. And may we not go farther and say that 
other worlds besides ours, that principalities and powersdn 
heavenly places need a similar training ? Is there any- 
thing strange in the hints thrown out by our sacred 
writers, that the 8(3heme of God, as it culminates in Christ, 
should be used for the ennoblement and perfection of the 
heavenly host? I do not mean that sin is necessary to 
manifest God more fully and clearly to the higher intelli- 
gences, but that when once it exists, an incidental but a 
great good is drawn from it for those who have never 
offended. Conceive of them as spectators of the fall and 
the first measures of God for the restoration of man. 
Something yet remains in this world-history to satisfy 
their minds for which they wait in faith. At length the 
foil solution comes in Christ incarnate and suffering ; 
now they burst into rapturous joy and learn new wisdom, 
and become more faithfol to righteousness, as they see the 
mystery of grace unfolded ; now " unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places " is " made known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God." 

And now, having brought your minds to Christ, I close 
with the remark that Se united the two sides of character 
which we have spoken of, in their due mixture, in Sis one 
person. There has been one man who- has shown a perfect 
balance of character in this respect, and He is fitted for 
this reason to represent God and to be a moral legislator 
for mankind. This is remarkable in regard to our Lord, 
that a person who should have become acquainted only 
with His traits of love, as forbearance, condescension, 
patience, mildness, pity, and forgiveness, would be apt to 
suppose that he had seen the whole framework of His char- 
acter ; while another person who heard His awful rebukes 
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of the Pharisees, and saw with what zeal He defended the 
rights of God, and observed what He thought of sin and 
what were his threatenings against it, would take Him for 
a man made out of iron justice alone. But He united in 
unrivalled harmony both these aspects of character. And 
it is well worthy of being remarked that their uuiou 
proves their genuineness and their depth. He who could 
love so and forgive so, notwithstanding His dei'p sense of 
the sin, what strength of character must He have had, 
what a depth and truth of love, what a power of loving, 
wlmt an inexhaustible richness of soul ! And He who could 
rebuke so and show such strong displeasure against evil 
doing, how hard, humanly speaking, must it have been for 
Him to love objects so far from loveliness ; and if He loved 
them as He did, must not His love have been of another 
kind than ours, one superior to personal slights and in- 
juries, wholly unlike instinctive kindness of temper, par- 
taking of a quality of lofty wisdom ! You would think that 
each of these traits would check and neutralize the other, 
that the holy hater of sin could not bend into love, that 
the man ' compact ' of love must be blind to justice, but it 
was not so. The strength of His holiness and justice 
proves the depth of His love, and His love was the stronger, 
because it rested on the fixed rock of justice and holiness. 
This union of qualities, which, as in the case of the 
Saviour, leads not to a dead-lock of character, but to active 
living perfection, is allied to wisdom or raiher is itself wis- 
dom, for it implies moral judgment perfectly sound and 
rectitude unshaken. Christ then, with such a nature, 
would be the loving Saviour, the friend of sinners, but he 
would be also the' wise law-giver and the just Judge. He 
is thus like God and fitted to represent God ; he embodies 
that idea of God, which, with the help of the noblest passages 
of the Old Testament, our minds, in their best frames of 
thought and feeling, are able to form. And if, in a 
larger sphere, the Son of Man shall judge the world He 
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came to save, it will be not in a new character, but only in 
a new office. 

Worthy His hand to hold the keys. 

Guided by wisdom and by loye ; 
Worthy to thIo o'er mortal life, 

O'er worlds below and worlds above. 



SERMON XI. 

EARTHLY THINGS MUST BE BELIEVED BEFORE 
HEAVENLY CAN BE. 

John iii. 13. If I have told you earthly things and ye believed not, 
how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly things ? 

These words contain an argument from the less to the 
greater. If you disbelieve what I say in cases where 
human experience and consciousness give their voice in 
favor of my testimony, how much more wUl you dis- 
believe, when I declare to you that which is far beyond 
the rea^h of human knowledge? And if the elementary 
knowledge within your attainment is rejected or denied, 
how can you receive that superior or divine knowledge, 
which has no force nor meaning for the mind, unless it is 
brought into connection with these very earthly elements? 

I purpose to illustrate and unfold the words of our 
Lord, first, by attempting to find out what the earthly and 
what the heavenly things are of which He speaks, and 
secondly, by showing how unbelief in the heavenly things 
is necessarily involved in rejection of the earthly. 

I. First, then, the earthly things are those which it did 
not require a teacher from Heaven to make known. A 
large portion of the truth which affects the interests of 
our spiritual and immortal nature is of this sort. Such 
truth is generally admitted in civilized communities with 
more or less distinctness, because it reposes on primary 
moral convictions which are common to all men. Even 
through Pagan and barbarous lands, it is involved in the 
feelings and confessions of all the people. The office of 
a religious teacher or of an inspired prophet is not to dis- 
160 
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close these earthly things, as if they were the matter of a 
new revelation, but he takes them for granted, or else he 
reaffirms them because the minds of men, for some 
reason, discover them dimly and blindly. It may be, 
indeed, of the greatest importance that he should reaffirm 
them, for he needs to carry the minds of men with him 
when he advances to the higher and heavenly things, 
and doubt or disbelief at the earthly threshold would be^ 
a most serious impediment in his way. But we may say of 
Christ, at least, that He never would have come into the 
world to show men what their own reason could show 
them without His help, and that all His work about such 
earthly things was preparatory to a much higher work, 
to a revelation of that which lay beyond the eyes and ears 
of men, of that which He knew in His heavenly existence 
La the heavenly world. 

An illustration or two will, I hope, make all this plain. 
Christ had told Nicodemus that a man must be born 
again, or born from above, in order to see the kingdom of 
God. Nicodemus, after receiving his instructions on this 
great subject, exclaimed, how can these things be ? The 
Great Teacher, in reply, asks with surprise, how Nico- 
demus could be a master in Israel and not know these 
things — ^not be famUiar with the necessity of regeneration 
before Christ had placed it within the view of his mind. 
The necessity of regeneration then, as the condition of 
entrance into the expected kingdom of God, was one of 
those earthly things which Mcodemus ought to have 
known before ; it was a truth, discoverable without reve- 
lation, and needing no messenger from Heaven to unfold 
it, not to know which argued surprising blindness on the 
part of a master in Israel. 

Now let us look at this truth, in order to see whether 
it bfi an earthly thing, or whether the great Teacher did 
not expect too much from the educated Jew who was 
sitting at His feet. 
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Was it then a new doctrine in the world, — so new, that 
a learned Jew might well stare when it was first pro- 
pound id to him ? Let the prayer of the penitent, " Create 
in me a clean heart God, and renew within me a right 
spirit," — answer. Or such a passage, again, as that in 
Ezekiel, " A new heart will I give you and a new spirit 
will I put within you ! and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and will give you an heart of 
flesh." 

But perhaps, if not new, it was a heavenly truth, taught 
by inspiration first, and received on divine authority. But 
how is this consistent with the fact that through the Old 
Testament, essentially if not in so many words, it is im- 
plied in every exhortation to repentance, every descrip- 
tion of the state of men in their sins, every statement 
which makes of the godly or the holy a class distmct 
from the rest of mankind? We must admit then a 
natural foundation for it in the universal consciousness of 
sin. Was it strange that a Jew, whose sense of sin was 
kept alive by the moral and the ceremonial portions of 
the law, should feel his need of a spiritual renovation ? 
Was it strange, when he struggled with himself and 
found his fleshly appetites too strong, that he fell back on 
God as a helper, and admitted the presence of God's life- 
giving Spirit to be his great want ? Td what other con- 
clusion, in fact, could any one arrive, who started from 
the fact of sin and was earnestly bent on improving his 
own character ? Surely such earthly teachers as conscious- 
ness and experience were enough to reveal this to an 
earnest Jewish soul. And may we not go farther, and 
say that every thoughtful mind among the Greeks and 
Eomans who regarded the improvement of character to 
be of prime importance, came to the same result, — that 
the soul was in a state of disharmony, that life was in 
ruins, and that he would be man's greatest benefactor 
who could point out to man a better help than the dis- 
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cipline of philosophy. Nor is this to be argued more 
■from individual confessions, than from the success of the 
Gospel when it went through the heathen world preaching 
its heavenly announcements. Men received these because 
they were prepared for them by a sense of want and a 
sense of sin which had been smouldering in their hearts. 
To them the necessity of a new birth seemed like an old 
doctrine of their own experience, with a more vivid light 
thrown upon it by the Gospel. 

And so all those decisions which our moral nature pro- 
nounces, when the fact of sin is honestly admitted, are 
earthly things which Christ needed to preach, but did not 
first reveal. The ill desert of sin, the anger of God 
against sin, the judgment which will follow sin, the help- 
lessness of him who is under the yoke of sin — ^these and 
such as these are the earthly things which conscience and 
life had impressed on many a Jew, yes, and on many a 
heathen all over the world, from the realms of Druid 
worship to those lands in the East where men have 
sought to purify the soul by the torture of the body. 

Such, then, are the earthly things which our Saviour 
has in view : they are what man could discover for him- 
self, or, if by reason of his blindness he could not do this, 
might realize to be true as soon as they were told hira. 
What, on the other hand, were the heavenly things ? 
Plainly, such as no skill of man could discover, no philos- 
opher could reason out, no consciousness, or experience 
construct, — such as needed a Divine messenger from the 
skies to make them known. It may be that some intima- 
tions of these heavenly things were conveyed to God's 
people by the old prophets ; it may be that God's dealings 
of forbearance and compassion suggested the possibility of 
them, or of something like them ; it may even be that hu- 
man nature in thoughtful heathen minds is never without 
hope of some light to come, some intervention or deliver- 
ance ; but, granting all this, still, the heavenly things 
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needed to be disclosed by the same hand that had fanned 
these embers of hope, and had forborne to punish sin, and 
had inspired the prophets to promise future good. 

What these heavenly things were, our Lord lets us 
know in the verses following our text. They were such as 
the lifting up on the cross of the Son of man for the sins 
of the world, the love of Qod in sending His Son for man's 
salvation, and not for his condemnation. That a rescue of 
man in his sins was desirable — this might be freely ad- 
mitted ; that there was no other hope for him, this, too, 
experience might teach, but that God had resolved to in- 
terpose on man's behalf, in what way He would interpose, 
who was to be the deliverer, what He was to do for this 
end, what man would do to Him— aW this was wrapped in 
impenetrable darkness, except so far as prophets had 
caught glimpses of heavenly realities, which they them- 
selves imperfectly understood. 

Those religious truths, then, which consciousness and 
experience reveal to a candid spirit, are called by our 
Lord earthly things ; those truths, on the other hand, 
which lie beyond the knowledge of man, and which only 
a messenger from heaven can reveal. He calls heavenly 
things. 

II. In illustration of these words of Christ, I remark, 
that belief in the earthly things is a necessary antecedent 
to belief in the heavenly. It is impossible for him who 
rejects the first class of truths to accept the other. No 
man can receive Christ, as a teacher come from God, and 
making known what no earthly teacher could discover, 
and yet deny or discard that which he assumes as the very 
reason for which His revelation is brought to man. Nay, 
further, no man can receive Christ without being made 
ready for Him by the teachings of conscience and of 
reason. The root of unbelief and of skepticism lies deeper 
down in the soul than many a man thinks: it is not merely 
rejection of the supernatural, or even the closing of the 
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heart to God's infinite love, manifest in His dear Son, but 
it is shutting the ear to the very voice of nature crying 
within us, telling us of our immense needs, and thus 
bringing us to a Christ all ready for our reception. And 
thus unbelief takes its true place : it is not only sin against 
Christ, blindness to revealed glories, insensibility to love 
from heaven, — ^it is; also, sin agaiast nature, sin agaiust 
reason, siu against the soul's deepest, most universal con- 
victions. 

Observe, then, that without faith in the earthly things 
pointed out above, Christ's heavenly revelation can have 
no interest, is not a practical subject, and is altogether im- 
probable. 

God must have manifested Himself in Christ, for some 
good reason lying outside of the revelation itself? It was 
not in order to make a revelation for its own sake, that 
Christ was sent, but it was for some cause arising out of 
the nature and condition of man. It was to provide a 
remedy for some existing evil, and for some evil bearing 
a proportion in its magnitude to the grandeur of the in- 
tervention. But the evil, in order to be cured, must be 
felt and acknowledged, for there are no magical processes 
in God's government, there is no way of getting rid of 
evil in man's nature or in human society without the ef- 
fective co-operation of man himself. Now such co-opera- 
tion is prevented, not only by unbelief in the value of the 
remedy, but just as much by unbelief in the need of any 
remedy at all. How is man to discover his need of a 
remedy ? Not from the revelation which places it within 
his reach,— although the uses of this may be very great 
in drawing his attention to moral maladies from which 
his eye was turned away before — ^but from his own moral 
sense, his consciousness of sin, his observation of the laws 
of character, his study of society, and of his fellow-men. 
Suppose now he will not admit his sinfulness, can the 
revelation do him any good ? Can it even be received for 
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true? Will he not reason that if sin is no evil, there is no 
need of any remedy for it, much less of a remedy so mar- 
vellous as the incarnation and death of the Son of God? 
And if his premises are true, will he not have a right so 
to reason? Suppose that among the multitudes preached 
to by the Apostle Paul, there had been one sinless man, 
one man utterly unconscious of having ever offended 
God, or suppose there had been one utterly devoid, by his 
nature, of a sense of good and evil. If the Apostle in 
his ignorance of human hearts had offered the salvation 
from heaven to either of these men, could either of them 
have received it ? Would it have been a revelation in- 
tended for either of them ? Was not the nature of both 
such that they would be obliged to reject a revelation 
pre-supposing sin? And so, too, all men who will not 
admit the great fact of their sinfulness, as discovered from 
their earthly experience, must reject, cannot fail to reject, 
a revelation from heaven which without that sinfulness 
can have no meaning. -> 

I have spoken exclusively of sinfulness in this argu- 
ment, because all the earthly things, all the religious doc- 
trines which Christ's heavenly doctrine pre-supposes, re- 
volve around this one fact of human sin. Our nature is 
such as sin makes it, our relations to God are determined 
by sin, our power of self-recovery is crippled by sin, the 
question whether God can pardon sin is an unsettled ques- 
tion before a positive offer is made,the future prospects of 
the soul are dark as long as there is sin past or present to 
be taken into account. Let me add too that sin itself, and 
sin alone makes us unwilling to admit those earthly thingb 
which furnish the reason why Christ came into the world, 
and thus prepares the way for all skepticism — ^that re- 
lating to our nature and obligations towards God, and 
that relating to the grand recoverer. Sin seeks to deny 
its own existence, it pretends to be dead, it succeeds in 
making the soul insensible to its own state, and thus in- 
capable of receiving Christ. 
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One or two illustrations will, I trust, make it plain, that 
the unbelief which rejects Christ has its root in the denial 
of those very truths which need no revelation for their es- 
tablishment. 

The philosophy called: Pantheistic denies the freedom 
of man, and holds that sin is a necessary stage in the pro- 
gress of the development of a finite' creature. Now be- 
tween such a view of man's moral nature and wants, and 
the coming of 'Christ from heaven to save him, how can 
there be any harmony ? If man is unfree, why call on 
him to believe, or complain of him for not believing ? If 
sin is necessary for the finite mind, if it is an unavoidable 
stage of being, why not let it alone, and what wisdom is 
there in a remedial system which assumes that it can be 
cured ? And indeed how could a God who is Himself 
bound by necessity, who is in a process of evolution over 
which He has no control, out of His own free love send 
His Son on an errand of mercy into this world ? Or if 
He came, since nature is subject to the same bondage, 
how could He work miracles, which by the theory are im-. 
possible ? Thus, then, there is no need of a revelation, nor 
any possibility of one, nor can there be any evidence for 
one. Is the rejection of Christ's heavenly message, then, 
on the part of -the Pantheist, due chiefly to its nature, or 
its difficulties — or, is not the conclusion in this school a 
foregone one, good against any possible or conceivable 
revelation, good against any opening of heaven to earth, 
and any way from earth to heaven,^good even against 
that fixed consciousness of sin, which cleaves to the race, 
^nd which must, on Pantheistic principles, be pronounced 
to be a fixed illusion ? 

For another illustration of a more practical nature let 
us look at the Pharisee. Here is a man who believes in 
the earthly things, as it seems, for he believes in God, even 
in the God of Israel. He believes that there is such a 
thing as sin, and it troubles him, as is evident by the 
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trouble lie takes to get rid of the sense of it. Now, why 
does he reject the Saviour's claims to he the Christ of God? 
It is because his view of sin, of his relation to God, of his 
character, is shallow. He can, by external observance, by 
decorum, by morality, by almsgiving, by bigoted attach- 
ment to the faith of his ancestors, — ^he can in these ways 
satisfy himself, and keep religion from invading the inner 
provinces of his soul. But the sacred Teacher has a battery 
to play upon him : He says, except a man be born again, 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot see the king- 
dom of Grod. Here Christ comes into border-land where 
the earthly and the heavenly meet ; He opens the world of 
spiritual power, and shows him that all works without the 
work of the Spirit are works of the flesh. This is a step 
beyond where he is willing to follow the Teacher come 
from God. This, which he ought to have found out of 
himself, he is not willing to admit. "How can these 
things be ?" But if not, how then can those other things 
be — those glorious announcements out of the heavens 
which Christ is all ready to tell him ? He must shrivel up 
in his skepticism. And he does not see all the while that 
he is passing judgment on himself. For if, with all his 
Jewish lore, and his access to the books of God, and his 
ready faith in a portion of the truth there announced, he 
cannot receive the doctrine of a new spiritual birth, when 
it is taught by Scripture and by experience, do not his 
blindness and unbelief show that he needs to have his eyes 
and his heart opened before he can enter into the kingdom 
of God? 

Not very unlike the state of the Pharisee is the state of 
that class of worldly men who live an easy, self satisfied 
life, in entire unconcern for the future interests of their 
souls. If they had even the convictions of Plato in regard 
to the lapse of souls ; or the convictions of Aristotle in re- 
gard to the importance of character; or the convictions of 
the Stoics in regard to the freedom and nobility of the vir- 
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tuous soul, could they think so meanly as they do of their 
immortal part? If then, when Christ tells them these 
things, which the best heathen in substance admit, and 
they believe not, how can they believe, when He begins to 
tell them of the strength of a Divine love which drew 
Him down into this world ? If He tells them about them- 
selves, and holds the mirror before them that they may 
look into their soiils, and they believe not, how can they 
believe when He tells them of Himself, of this unknown 
being beyond the skies ? He can have no hold on their 
minds. He can be of no practical interest whatever, there is 
no good reason which they admit for His coming into the 
■world. How then can they believe when He speaks of 
Himself as having come from God ? 

Thus it appears that when the earthly things of which 
Christ discourses are rejected, all that He says of heavenly 
truth will be rejected also. On the other hand, he who 
receives Christ's testimony concerning the former will 
believe what He says of the latter. 

We have already seen that in the condition of human 
nature and its wrong relations to God, — truths within the 
reach of an earthly mind, — lie the reason for Christ's coming 
into this world. But these reasons, it is plain, must be 
perceived and acknowledged by each soul that hears the 
Gospel, otherwise the Gospel can be of no use to him 
whatever. And the faith which receives Christ is a faith 
which contemplates His coming to relieve some acknow- 
ledged want, to cure some felt evil, to readjust some con- 
troversy with God of which there is a painM conscious- 
ness. Suppose now, that an individual has reached this 
station of faith, that he believes in the sad reality of sin, 
that he believes in a discord between the soul and God, 
that he believes in the necessity of a new spiritual life, 
if men are to be holy or blessed ; and suppose that Christ 
now manifests Himself to such a person, confirming first 
what He was but too conscious of before, and then adding 
8 
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a revelation of love and hope which offers through a 
crucified Saviour reconciliation to God and eternal life. 
What will be this man's treatment of the new heavenly 
things thus disclosed to him ? The first effect will be to 
confirm and deepen his impressions in regard to all those 
soul-truths which he previously admitted. The next effect 
must be to receive Christ's new message, and to come into 
a state of harmony with God. For what is there to pre- 
vent this. He has no prejudice to surmount. When 
Christ tells him of his sin and his need of a spiritual life, 
it is what he has already felt. .He finds no difiiculty ia 
the evidences of Christ's mission. It carries with it, taken 
in connection with the character of its author, its own 
evidence. He cannot regard God's new revelation as iu 
itself incredible. Far from this, it is very credible. He 
could not, indeed, have solved the problem of what God 
would do, but in what God has done he sees a beauty, 
a glory,' a divine perfection of love and holiness, a suitar 
bleness for man's wants and sins, which confirm and are 
confirmed by the character and works of the Messenger. 
Thus he cannot but believe the heavenly things, the new 
revelation, since he believes the earthly things, the religious 
truths discernible by man and already known before the 
heavenly things are made manifest. 

We learn from these words of our Lord, as thus il- 
lustrated, that there is nothing strange in man's rejection 
of the Gospel. When we look at Christ's message from 
onfe point of view, when we take into account its offer of 
free grace, its promises and helps, the moral beauty of its 
founder, the new relations which it institutes between God 
and the soul, together with all the wants, the anxieties, 
the sorrows which it can be seen and be shown to relieve, 
we marvel that any one should stay away from this feast 
of love, and so we begin to think that there is some want 
of evidence for the Gospel ; that difiiculties in the Gospel, 
not to be explained, keep men with some show of reason 
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in a state of skepticism. But, my friends, Christ and ex- 
perience teach us something truer than. this. Skepticism 
or disbelief is not the marvel, but faith is the marvel. It 
would be more of an evidence against the Gospel that, it 
should be believed by men as they are, than it is an evi- 
dence against the Gospel that men as they are reject it. 
If a Gospel came offering peace and life without any 
mention of an inner process in the soul, if the Saviour, 
with the evidence of His mission which we have now, h^d 
distributed external gifts, and changed society by His bene- 
volent agency, there would have been a crowding of all 
men to Him, He would not have left a few half fledged, 
doubting disciples in this world, when He left it for the 
Father. No ! the Gospel is not disbelieved for what it is 
and for its want of evidence, but for what it pre-supposes. 
It is the under-pinning of the Gospel which is unsightly 
in the eyes of so many. Christ is beautiful enough 
to penetrate with a kind of joy into the hearts of un- 
believers, but these dreadful postulates, these sad reali- 
ties of man's nature and of his relation to God — ^these are 
the barrier and must be the barrier between Christ and 
souls in their sins. It is not miracles, again, or difficul- 
ties touching the matter of inspiration, which keep men in 
unbelief. Remove these and there is some other intrench- 
ment behind them. But let a soul receive Christ's postu- 
lates, and miracles or no miracles, inspiration or no in- 
spiration, it throws its gates open wide, and joyfully sur- 
renders to Christ. This is shown by those instances, not 
uncommon, where men who had intrenched themselves 
for years in some scheme of thought opposing the founda- 
tions of the Gospel, suddenly, in affliction or adversity, or 
under the unusual influences of religion, abandon their 
scheme altogether and go over to Christ the redeemer. 
Christ is where He was before. But they denied the very 
reason why He came into the world. Therefore they 
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could only disbelieve. Now they can only believe. The 
unbelief while it lasted was as natural, as inevitable as 
the faith was afterwards. 

Such cases show also that unbelief in the earthly things 
of religion is weak, so that there is hope in some favored 
moment of driving it from its place. Christ, when He 
speaks, is sustained by the deepest, most fixed things iu 
human nature, by its standard of character, by its ideal 
of perfection, by its sense of want, by its sense of guilt, 
by its longing for the favor of God. These and such as 
these are the helpers of faith, the guides to Christ. These 
the objector overlooks when he thinks that the Gospel 
must fall under his blows. These the unbeliever covers 
up but cannot extinguish. And if, at some blest time, the 
Spirit calls the soul into the presence both of these things 
and of Christ, so that it sees itself and its deliverer face 
to face, — ^then it enters into the kingdom of God. 



SERMON XII. 

IHE PLACE OF FEAE AS A MOTIVE IN RELIGION. 

LuEB xii, 4^5. But I say unto you, my friends, be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that hare no more that they can d<r. 
But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear j fear Him, Which, after He 
hath killed hath power to east into hell; yea, I say unto you, fear Him. 

These words were spoken by one who perfectly under- 
stood both God and man, and who, having no fear but 
rather a perfect love of God iu Himself, was under no per- 
sonal inducement to over-estimate the fear of God, as a 
motive to be urged upon others. The quality of the fear 
spoken of is defined by the words applied to men — " them 
that kill the body," and by the words applied to God — 
"which, after He hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell." It is, then, no filial fear or reverence of God, it 
is nothing else but a dread of wrath that our Lord had 
in His mind. The importance, again, of entertaining 
such a fear, is shown by the emphatic repetition " yea, I 
say unto you, fear Him." Nor can the words be softened 
in their meaning by saying that it is God, rather than 
man, who ought to be the object of fear, or at least, the 
object of some persons' fear, for they are positive, they 
point to an evil greater than death, which Christ treats, 
and must have regarded, if He was honest, as a fearful 
possibility. They are used, moreover, by the moral 
teacher of mankind, as bringing a motive to bear upon 
His hearers, which He held to be necessary for their good, 
and as counteracting another motive — the fear of man, 
which unduly swayed or might sway their conduct. 

Fear, then, may sometimes, and in the case of some 
persons, — we have the authority of the author of the 
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Gospel for what we say — ^be used, under the Gospel, with 
propriety and with benefit, as a motive to counteract the 
force of sin. It is, and it ought to be known to be, a "fear- 
ful thing," for some descriptions of men, " to fall into the 
hands of the living God."^ And yet there are many who 
would discard this motive altogether, or at least are un- 
willing to have it urged. The essence of religion bemg 
.confessedly love, and Christ Himself having made peace 
between God and man, they argue that love and peace 
alone should be preached; that no sinner should be 
alarmed or agitated at a view of his sins, but only drawn 
to God by His free offers of life ; that it hurts the charac- 
ter and has marred the aspects of religious life in past 
ages, to act on the soul by presenting to its view its 
deserts and its risks ; that the sinner is driven away from 
God and made desperate by appeals to His fears, and the 
Christian, if thus introduced into a religious life, is made 
a slave rather than a child. In short, they would let the 
motive of fear act where sitiall earthly rislis and evils are 
to be avoided, but where great perils lie before the soul, 
and a black cloud overhangs the future life, they would 
shut men's eyes, if possible, or turn them towards another 
■ quarter. And thus they seem to reverse the teaching of 
Christ ; they tell us to fear man who at most can kill the 
body, and not to fear God who can cast into hell. 

I admit all their premises, but it seems to me that their 
conclusion is false, foolish,' and dangerous* And it is for 
the purpose of showing that fear has its place in a practi- 
cal system of religion, and of settling the boundaries 
within which it is a wholesome motive, that I address you 
on the present occasion. It has appeared to me to be an 
important subject, because in the oscillation of religious 
sentiment men have become unduly ticklish in regard to 
the use of such a motive as fear. There was a time when 
terror was too much preached, or preached in too exciting 
a way, so as to overpower the soul and not even to secure 
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the avoidance of danger. This was revolting to a sound 
Christian taste and a healthy Christian experience, and so 
there came a reaction. But it seems as if the world could 
never keep in mind the two halves of truth at once, but 
must shift from one side to another according to the last 
impression made by practical evil, and so the reaction 
went too far. Just as a severe father is apt to make a son 
indulgent, just as despotical authority is su6ceeded by 
licentious private judgment and unbridled will, so here the 
opposite of wrong is regarded as of course right, one truth 
is lost sight of while another engrosses the attention of all. 
It were well, too, if besides this reaction, we should not 
have to say that a false and weak doctrine of benevolence 
had not enfeebled the conviction of the righteousness of 
punishment, and so the dread of it, and if a pantheistic 
view of the world, stealing over men's minds without being 
acknowledged, were not taking away from sin its freedom 
and responsibility, and so its ill-desert and its peril. 

I. I proceed then to remark in the first place that fear 
is implanted in the soul by divine benevolence, as a self- 
preserving impulse, and if there are dangers to the soul 
from sin it may have an important office, in avoiding 
them. If there were no dangers, or if they could not be 
foreseen, or if, when foreseen, they could not be avoided, 
there could be no place for fear and no explanation of it 
in the plan of our nature. But what could man do with- 
out fear, surrounded as he is by enemies of his life, 
of his health, of his peace, of his prosperity? It is 
one of the earliest of emotions, as the life of man in its 
first stages manifests. It is one main condition of human 
improvement ; we seek security because we apprehend evil, 
and the apprehension stimulates us to provide for our de- 
fence by stable governments, by military, naval, and police 
defences, by criminal law and courts of justice. What 
value would there be in life, or what stability in health, if 
fear of loss did not move us to guard ourselves at these 
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points? or how could we hope and calculate for the 
future, if fear went not along with hope to provide against 
the dangers by which the hope might be frustrated? The 
prevention of risks is one of our principal activities, and 
men tried to insure themselves against dreaded evils thou- 
sands of years before insurance companies were thought of. 
Nor is it in regard to our material interests and life only 
that fear has a work to do. Our reputations and our 
characters are not placed beyond its action, and that a 
wholesome action. How many reputations have been 
saved by a dread of reproach, which thus brings the power 
of the moral judgments of the many to the support of the 
halting and tempted one? How many characters have 
been aided at weak moments by the fear of the conse- 
quences of sin, when reason and conscience were giving 
way? And this, too, we may notice, that fear is generally 
in the service of morality and rectitude, as much as it is 
in the service of the life and material welfare of men. 
There may indeed be false moral judgments afloat in the 
world, and a perverse public sentiment may frown on the 
righteous more than on the wrong-doers ; but in general fear 
must be on the lookout for the conservation of society, and 
thus it will ally itself to that moral rectitude which is 
society's chief conservation. 

These things being so, if t^iere are dangers from sin, why 
should they not be feared when perceived, and be pointed 
out to the sinner if unperceived. If there are risks to 
character, how can a reasonable being fail to take them 
into account, or if he is not aware- of them, how can a 
benevolent man fail to forewarn him ? If God's favor is 
worth everything and we can forfeit or have forfeited it, 
what but fear can lead us in a world like this to avoid or 
repair the evil ? If sin is eating into our life, blasting its 
blossoms and despoiling it of all solid fruit, and the time 
for amendment has not slipped by, how good a friend is 
that fear which can bring us to reflection, to resolution, to 
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a new life ? Why should we refuse to appeal to the mo- 
tive of fear, when great interests, paramount interests are 
at stake, and yet appeal to it when the risk is small and 
the loss would be trivial ? 

II. Will it be said that fear is a base motive, and has 
no power to make any man better, inasmuch as a charac- 
ter formed under the sway of fear can never have any free- 
ness or elevation ? I accept the statement in part, but it 
does not tell the whole truth, and needs to be guarded and 
qualified in order to be capable of practical application. 
Fear is not a base motive if it aids us in securing our wel- 
fare. It may at times be the only motive within call. A 
character built on fear is a base character without doubt, 
but a character in the formation of which fear at the right 
time and in the right degree has had some share may be 
the best of all characters. 

No active principle of our nature is base, which is 
necessary, as fear is, for our preservation. If there are 
objective dangers to body or soul, to the interests of time 
or of eternity, it is not base, it is rather wise to seek by a 
subjective impulse to avoid the danger. Some persons 
seem to admire unthinking brute courage, which makes 
no estimate of the assailing or of the resisting power, 
which flies by instinct in the face of danger instead of 
avoiding it with the resources of reason. But while such 
animal heroism is more admirable than unthinking, palsy- 
ing fear, it has no moral quality whatever. True courage 
calculates danger, provides against danger, and thus has 
need of fear itself to obtain information of threatening 
evil. Moral courage, the highest form of the quality, does 
not consist in having no sensibility to public opinion but 
in standing up against it, whilst it fears and would gladly 
avoid it. 

And again, fear is not base and debasing, for this reason, 
that a higher fear often counteracts and overcomes a 
lower. The fear of doing wrong may overcome the fear 
8* 
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of death ; the fear of God, the fear of man ; the fear of 
hazarding our eternal interests, the fear of injuring our 
temporal. Does not fear thus in the eye of reason take, 
the color and borrow some of the nobleness of the cause 
in which it is enlisted ? It may, therefore, be appealed to 
rightfully by the noblest persons, by those who are 
agitated by no fears themselves, and are acting in the 
best of causes. " Be not afraid," says our Saviour, " of 
them that kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do ; but I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear." 
"Who art thou," says the prophet, "that thou shouldst 
be afraid of a man that shall die and of the son of man 
which shall be made as grass, and forgettest the Lord thy 
Maker that hath stretched forth the heavens and laid tlie 
foundation of the earth?" Such is the language of those 
■who were not afraid to face the world, while men, who 
tremble like an aspen at the thought of encountering a 
hostile public opinion, maintain that fear ought never to 
be appealed to in matters of religion. 

And again, fear is sometimes the only force which 
can act on our character. To this I shall refer again, and 
will only say here, that thousands of times a sudden un- 
foreseen temptation has been resisted by its aid,. when 
reason was asleep, and desire was kindled into passion. 
If this has happened in the case of persons in a state of 
sin, when yielding might have ruined them, and if Chris- 
tians- in like circumstances have been saved from ship- 
wrecking the soul and dishonoring God, who shall dare 
to exclude such a force from its proper play in the forma- 
tion of character? 

But, with all this, we freely admit, that a character 
formed under the predominant influence of fear, is a low 
and base one, incapable of anything generous or noble. 
This, which is true where the family government is severe, 
and the civil government a despotism, is eminently true 
in religion. Love is the brightest principle in a religious 
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life, without which there can be no communion and no cheer- 
ful obedience. As perfect love casts out fear, so perfect 
fear casts out love. We hate, and we seek to avoid those 
whom we only fear. How then can a character have any- 
thing heavenly in it, when the controlling motive is one 
which excludes the sway of love and of duty ? Fear ahne 
would not only never make a man better, but would pre- 
vent him from ever becomiog better. Just as the neces- 
sity of self-preservation, if constant and strong, would keep 
our eyes away from higher thoughts, and cultivate an ig- 
noble love of life, so would dread of God withdraw us 
from those truths which are the true remedy for the moral 
disease of our nature. 

There is another evil attendant on the predominant 
sway of fear, when it is less strong. The efforts to which 
it prompts may be directed not toward the avoidance of 
danger, but towards the prevention of fear itself For this 
purpose all subterfuges may be used, all falsehoods wel- 
comed, which can lessen the subjective estimates of danger. 
And that this is very common, and very fatal, all experi- 
ence wUl testify. The world is full of falsehoods, that get 
their strength from this very source. We all know how 
unwilling we are to listen to a class of truths lest our anx- 
ieties should be aroused, and we may have discovered in 
ourselves a bias against truth, a desire to disbelieve it, for 
this very reason. 

But all this may be admitted, and it may be true that 
the control of fear is neither elevating nor truly reformatory; 
while yet it is most true, that fear within its just limits 
may be both beneficial and necessary for creatures such as 
man. Why should not religion make use at the right time 
of every emotion that is not sinful in itself, of fear and 
shame, as well as of hope and gratitude and a sense of duty ? 
These must all be applied in the moral education of the 
individual for an earthly life, and they are equally essen- 
tial in the concerns of the soul with God. 
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III. Fear, -wlien used as a motive in religion, must take 
counsel of the reason and not of the imagination. If it 
becomes too intense, if it amounts to terror its use is lost. 
The foresight of danger and the apprehension it must 
awaken do us no good, unless they turn us towards the 
means of escape and of safety. These means themselves 
lie within the reach of our reason alone, and in order 
that reason may take advantage of them, it must be col- 
lected, sound in its calculations, not wholly absorbed by 
the danger itself, able to bring all the considerations that 
bear ou the case before the view of the will, and to direct 
the active powers. The emotions, when they become ex- 
treme, paralyze our powers : we feel only and are incapa- 
ble of action. There is such a thing as being swallowed 
up in overmuch grief. Kemorse or the sorrow of the 
world for sin worketh death. Shame, when excessive, 
prevents reform. Even hope, if unduly confident, de- 
stroys the power to attain to that which we hope for. But 
of all the emotions fear may become the most unmanning 
and paralyzing. It was given to us to avoid danger, but 
when it rises into terror it leads to despair. It destroys the 
presence of mind which is essential to efiective action. 
Its connection with the imagination is very intimate, if 
not on account of its own nature, as anticipating a vague 
unknown evil, at least on account of man's sinful nature, 
which the more easily pictures a frowning future, because 
it knows that sin is linked to punishment. Of this the 
dark superstitions of the heathen world give most 
abundant proof. 

Such being the case, it must follow that the office of a 
preacher of the truth is to appeal to fear only in that 
degree that the mind may fairly view the risks to which 
sin is exposed, and may be able to use all its energy to 
avoid them. He is unwise and hurts the souls of men 
who goes beyond this limit. He thinks, when he sees 
evidences of alarm produced by his startling pictures that 
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there is power in his preaching ; but generally — at least 
among persons accustomed to reflection — ^it is not so. He 
forgets that a high excitement of the soul for the most 
part ends La listlessness, and when repeated and habitual, 
passes into a dreadful hardening and deadening of the 
active powers. He forgets that lasting and useful impres- 
sions are those in which the truth has the predominating 
share. He does not seem to be aware that the most fear- 
ful things, the most truly to be feared, are those which 
will not fit into his shallow declamations. The fearful 
callousness of the soul which the Gospel has only hard- 
ened ; the dreadful power of habits of sin to destroy as 
well the love of truth, as the honesty of purpose, and the 
energy of the will ; the awful certainty of remorse, as the 
soul becomes alive, when it is too late, to its self-ruiu and 
to the displeasure of God ; the dreary isolation of an im- 
penitent selfish soul, as it pursues its way through its 
existence — these considerations and such as these, growing 
out of the inevitable laws of man's nature and the un- 
changing government of- God, rouse the soul to action 
when they are realized, — they are truly fearful and yet 
they allow the soul, while they are contemplated, the free 
use of all its powers. But terrors painted to the imagina- 
tion, like a thunder-cloud, appal, pass away and are for- 
gotten. 

IV. The proper use of fear, then, is to aid the higher 
class of motives in conversion, and afterwards, through a 
Christian life, above all in the first stages of it, to spring 
to the rescue of the soul on a sudden assault of tempta- 
tion. 

The office of fear is analogous to that of miracles. It 
does not and cannot convert men from sin, as miracles 
alone cannot produce a rational faith. But fear will 
bring eternal things into the minds' of those who would 
otherwise think nothing of them, as miracles bring the 
presence Of divine power in confirmation of truth to the 
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notice of mankind. Still more, fear adds the motive of a 
pressing interest tP all the other appeals which the gospel 
makes to the world. Men may say what they please of 
the baseness of being made good by such means, they may 
feel it to be unworthy of a man to obey a lower motive, 
when there are so many higher to which the gospel and 
its preachers can appeal. But what if these higher con- 
siderations have been pressed for years without effect? 
What shall arouse a man in his sins who has resisted all 
the claims of duty, who has been deaf to the voice of love, 
whose conscience is dead and his heart hard ? Is he grow- 
ing better under these high appeals, so that by and by his 
whole nature will be open to the power of the gospel ; or ' 
rather is not some uneasiness, some sense of dan- 
ger at the right moment, some anxiety about his higher 
interests needed to lead him to give his attention to the 
old story of the gospel ? Do you say this is a low point 
to start from in a religious life ? Very true, but it is a still 
lower fall of an immortal, .soul, when it has not only cast 
off the sense of duty but the sense of fear also. And is it 
not compassionate in the gospel and in its author to place, 
by the side of the mercy which invites, the peril which is 
to be shunned ? Moreover, what does exp'-rieiice say if 
not this — that few or no persons are led to break the 
chains of worldly habit, unless some sense of risk, some 
solicitude for their future welfare, lifts up its startling 
voice in company with the soft expostulations of the gos- 
pel. Suppose that the gospel had sounded no notes of 
alarm ; would man in his sins, who, as it is, moves so slug- 
gishly and tardily in the prospect of a remote evil, be ever 
led to move at all ? Nay, might he not argue, if there 
were no danger threatened and no harm to be avoiHed, 
that sin must be an inconsiderable evil, since the divine 
law-giver has not thought it worth His while to call in the 
aid of a strong motive, to which all human forms of gov- 
ernment find it necessary to appeal even in order to secure 
outward peace ? 
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Or will you say that if unbelief is the grand obstacle in 
the way of the gospel, this unbelief will cast off fear as 
well as benumb conscience ? But there is a ready answer 
to this, that a soul in its sins cannot help doing homage to 
the violated law of duty, so far as to retain some uneasi- 
ness at least, some suspicion, that all is not right, that its 
highest interests are at hazard, that law and God cannot 
be' at peace with sia. And this is fear in some form, 
whether it gives forth a whisper or a loud proclamation of 
danger, whether it renders the soul restless only or sum- 
mons it to an instant escape from the consequences of sin. 

Thus fear is a most efficient and necessary auxiliary, 
before conversion, to those higher and nobler truths which 
bring on this happy change. But after conversion also, 
so long as the old habits of sin retain anything of their 
power, and the religious nature is as yet unripe, it is of 
the highest service. There are crises of temptation, as 
many of us can tfestify, when the ground was slipping 
under our feet, when some sophistry was taking the edge 
off from the right and from duty, when the desired evii 
seemed so good, and the enticement of sin was growing so 
irresistible, and the will was becoming so weak, that all 
was well nigh lost for us, and we had perhaps half given 
ourselves over. If at such a time fear — ^fear of divine 
wrath, or fear of loss of reputation, or fear oi remorse, 
yes, or fear even of hell, — came to the rescue of the 
discouraged forces of Christian virtue, and we were 
enabled to refiise and to overcome, ashamed as we might 
well be of our surprise and of our all but defeat, we had 
in that experience a, measure of the service that fear 
could render to our salvation at such a time of imminent 
peril. Verily we are sometimes saved by fear as well as 
by hope. Its office in the Christian life is only occasional, 
it may have long furloughs, and be off duty the greater 
part of our lives, but blessed be the author- of our saliva- 
tion, that in our extremity it does its work well, and we 
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are safe. Such times may be turning points in character ; 
and if permitted in the eternal life, to study ourselves and 
the dealings of a redeeming God with us, we may well 
adore the grace that saved us, " with fear, pulling us out 
of the fire " by an arm of strength. 

V. Finally, when fear has done this its work of an oc- 
casional auxiliary to the higher motives of the Gospel, it 
is no longer needed. The last stage of a purified character 
is the perfect love which casteth out fear. This stage is 
within the attainment of every tempted, erring Christian. 
It is not, even on earth, wholly an ideal state ; nay, it is so 
far within the reach of all, that all Christians ought tu 
aim to reach it. . There are, I doubt not, anxious, trem- 
bling Christians who are much better men than some who 
feel no fear and make no question of their salvation. 
There are some again, who are assured of Heaven with 
no good ground whatever. But there is a state- such as 
the Apostle John speaks of in his epistle, such as he 
probably was conscious of, in which love has arrived at 
that perfection and strength, that the soul is in un- 
wavering and complete harmony with God. What can 
now disturb its peace, what call forth its fear, conscious 
as it is of its own love, and strong in trust on Him ? Can 
anything hurt it? "All things work together for good to 
them who love God." Can anything lead it into sin? 
But all its desires are in subjection to the reigning princi- 
ple of love. Can anything separate it from the love of 
God? No, "neither things present nor things to come, 
nor height nor depth, nor any other creature." Can its 
salvation fail ? But perfect love is both the assurance of 
salvation and is salvation itself. 

Thus for the Christian who has reached this stage of 
the higher life fear is no longer wanted. In the soul's 
infancy, in the infancy of the renewed nature, it threw in 
its contribution to the upholding of the character, but now 
it may never cease to slumber, it may fade out of the soul 
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for any need there is of its service. In ihe first part of 
the voyage there were sunken rocks, there was a call for 
anxiety, there were outcries of pressing danger, but the 
pacific seas are entered, and there are no alarms any more. 
Blessed is the man who has tasted of this peace within. 
And how does he contrast with the sinning man who is 
uneasy and yet will not forsake his sins ; who practices on 
his own mind and conscience by false excuses, the shal- 
lowness of which he himself half discerns ; who is dimly 
conscious of the wrath of God and yet will not secure the 
divine favor. Can he drown fear ? No, it will never die ; 
it may sleep for the present but must awake at length. 
For him the first part of the voyage seems quiet, but the 
alarms, the rocks, the shipwreck come at the end. 



SEEMON XIII. 

PETER HELPED BY HIS FAIL TO STEENGTHEN HIS 
BRETHREN. 

LuK-E zxii. 32. Second clause. And when thou art converted, strength- 
en thy brethren. 

The deplorable sin of Peter was not destined to cut him 
off from Christian hope or from the power of serving his 
Master. He was to be converted anew, and when so con- 
verted, he was to have the office as well as the faculty of 
strengthening his brethren. 

These words of our Lord are not a little remarkable. 
On the first view of such a crime as Peter's, we should 
suppose that all his influence over his brethren, all his 
ability to do good, his capacity to impart strength to others, 
were lost, and that forever. At the most, he could only 
hope to be forgiven, and to live as an unnoticed believer, 
brooding in the shade over his ingratitude and content to 
take an obscure place during the remainder of his life. 

For consider in what position he would now be placed. 

First his own shame would naturally bring with it a 
sense of weakness, and would fiirnish a good reason for 
concentrating his efforts upon himself. The power of 
shame who does not know, who has -acted unwisely or 
wickedly, when better things were expected of him, when 
he expected better things of himself, above all when he 
had made a profession which implied a high standard of 
conduct. The man himself is pierced and stung by a most 
painful consciousness of being unworthy. How can he 
have the courage to warn or comfort his brethren, when 
he has sunk lower than all the others ! He reads his 
186 
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shame, also, in the countenances and the carriage of all 
who come in his way. They reflect back on him, like so 
many mirrors, the traits of his own fallen character. They 
reaffirm his verdict against himself. How then can he 
face them, how can he presume to aid them in their strug- 
gles against sin, when every admonition, every instruction 
given to them reminds him of his own lapse ! He will he 
apt then to feel that the remaiader of life will be fitliest 
spent in seeking to cure himself in penitential retirement. 
What more can he do than to save himself, and serve as a 
passive warning and example ! 

Again, his brethren in such a case would naturally 
lower their opinion of him. A sin, the recovery from 
which is like a second conversion, is a startling thing to a 
Christian Church. The Christian body is a holy brother- 
hood; holiness is the very essence of their renewed charac- 
ter : when, therefore, one of their number, above all one 
who, like Peter, has stood high in the affections and the 
confidence of his brethren, falls away, what can prevent a 
loss of confidence? Is it strange, that suspicion at times 
goes to an unjust, to a cruel extreme, and denies to such a 
man the possession of the Christian character? At all 
events, the opinion of him, which was so high before, is 
greatly lowered, and the power with which he acted on 
others before must be greatly lessened, if not wholly 
destroyed. 

Moreover, thirdly, his brethren will naturally feel that 
a man of such glaring sins is not the man to be put fore- 
most in their efforts to do good outside of the Church. 
"We want a man for our representative" — they, will be 
apt to say — " who, when he goes out among men, will reflect 
no dishonor on us, who wUl not be met by taunts and 
jeers, as having deserted the cause which he advocates in 
its times of danger. Would not a general, convicted, of 
cowardice, be likely to encourage the foe, would he be the 
best man to send against them, would he smite them with 
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terror? Let the man of glaring sina retire into the ranks; 
let him take the humblest place, and not seek to convert 
others, after he has fallen so low as to need a new conver- 
sion himself." • 

Such reflections have reason and justice in them, but 
they are not the suggestions of the highest Christian 
feeling. Our Lord points us to higher wisdom, to a wis- 
dom built on that glorious system of grace which makes 
use of our sins as so many warnings to us, so many helps 
in the future, so many arguments for the glory of Divine 
forgiveness. 

Let us then turn our thoughts to the power which such 
a man as Peter acquires, from his very sins, of strengthen- 
ing his brethren. 

And here let no one suppose that sin, which is moral 
weakness, can of itself in any way or by any experience 
be a source of strength. Innocence, sinlessness alone is 
strength. Sin is feebleness, and that is the falsest of all 
doctrines, the most inconsistent of all with our experience, 
which affirms that sin is a necessary stage through which 
a finite being must pass towards moral perfection ; that a 
time is coming in the future, when all blots and blemishes 
of character will wipe themselves out, when all falsehoods, 
all dishonors, all selfishness will blossom into perfect 
benevolence, nobility and truth. It is the best possible 
thing never to have sinned. It is the next best to be re- 
covered from sin. He is the best Christian who leads the 
holiest life. And no sin in the Christian can bring him 
of itself into holiness. It rather destroys his peace, separ 
rates him from God, fills him with self-distrust. 

But, notwithstanding all this, it may be true, under a 
system of grace, that the manifestation of character which 
is made by a particular sin may turn into a blessing to him 
who is allowed to fall into it. In this case it is not sin, 
but an outward sin that is the source of good, and this is 
accomplished, not in the ordinary course of things, but 
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through the grace of the Gospel. Of two persons in the 
same moral condition before the eye of God one may be 
untempted and so far forth innocent, while the other yields 
to a temptation, before which the first also would have 
fallen, had it been allowed to assail him. Now I say 
in such a case as this the outward sin may under the 
Gospel be made a blessing to him who commits it ; nay, 
more, the blessing may extend beyond himself to all 
around him. He may become a wiser, better, stronger 
Christian than he was before. 

1. And this will be made apparent, if we consider first 
that in this way he arrives at a better knowledge of his 
own character and is impressively warned against his own 
faults. 

A Christian believer may have defects of character 
such as pride, or self-confidence, or envy, or animosity, 
without being aware of them. In the even flow of his life 
there may be no conflicts with besetting sin, and there- 
fore no revelation is made to himself of what he is and 
what he can do by his experience. Perhaps even he may 
be aware of his peculiar biases to evU, yet by mere self- 
examination he is incapable of measuring their strength. 
He contemplates only an imaginary trial, and gains an 
easy victory, because he cannot estimate the force, of those 
real incitements to evil that attack him in the moment of 
temptation. He is thus profoundly ignorant of himself. 
He says with Peter, "Though all should betray thee, yet 
will not I." Now how is such a person to become a better 
and a wiser man, without some new discovery of himself, 
and how can he make this discovery except by being left 
to himself amid the assaults of temptation ? We make 
no progress in any kind of excellence when we are self- 
ignorant, and our ignorance can be broken through only 
by a disclosure of our weakness to our own eyes — a dis- 
closure so vivid as to make a permanent impression. In 
short, temptation is necessary for self-knowledge, and 
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yielding to sin is necessary, because our state of mind in- 
volves it. The discovery we make is worth the sin, 
because we shall thus be enabled to triumph over future 
temptation and to avoid future sin. 

And not only does the Christian thus arrive at a know- 
ledge of himself, but at the same time he is put on his 
guard for the future. No lessons are so impressive as 
those which our mistakes teach us. In the province of 
mere knowledge what recollections are so lasting as those 
which our displays of ignorance before others fasten upon 
our memories. Or what incentives to better manners are 
so eiBeacious as the keen sense of mortification, when we 
have violated the laws of polite society. Many a man 
has become learned because he made ignominious mis- 
takes ; many a man has become polished, because his ill- 
breeding has become evident to himself Can the same 
principle fail of acting in the spiritual sphere, if the hope 
of forgiveness be not cut off? Will not the sin, the at- 
tendant self-knowledge, the dread of future lapses and 
future shame be thus so many blessings? May not he 
who is converted, become stronger, more careful, wiser, 
and therefore, so far as his own character is concerned, 
better able to strengthen his brethren. 

All this is illustrated by the case of Peter. His great 
fault was self-confidence and impetuous haste in feeling 
and acting, — qualities capable by discipline, such as Christ 
intended for him, of being softened down into manly self- 
reliance, and earnest, toilsome affection, and yet likely, 
before they assumed such shapes, to lead him into most 
serious errors. It is interesting to notice how he tried the 
feelings and exercised the forbearance of the Master 
beyond all the other disciples, and how Christ, with a full 
discernment of his faults, was educating him for a noble 
work in the world. The crisis in his character came at 
length, when with a courage which we cannot but admire, 
yet with a presumption which not even Christ's predictions 
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could restrain, he threw himself into dangers to which he 
was unequal. • He courted the trial ; and woful sin, never 
to be forgotten sin, was the result. But when he went out 
and wept bitterly, a lesson was engraven on his memory 
as lasting as his existence. ,He now understood himself, 
he was on his guard against, hipnself, he lost all of his pre- 
sumption and self-confidence but none of his courage. 
His renewed, purified character, fitted him to encourage 
his brethren, and to take, the lead in the great work pf 
preaching Christ to the .world. We must say, then, vthat 
Christ's declaration concerning him was strikingly ful- 
filled ; and that he was better, not because he sinned,, bjit 
because the sin that was in bun was made to stand out 
before his eyes in its real deformity. . , .', 

2. But secondly, a person who is thus recovered from 
his sins has the practical power derived from, a renewed 
hope. of forgiveness. The influences of this hope of 
pardon on the character can hardly be estimated too high, 
but they vary with the strength and the vividness of tbe 
hope, or in othei'. words, with the impression which r the 
divine grace displayed in pardon makes upon the soui. 
He who feels sin to be a very great evil,, who feels that 
his own sins have been very gr^t, will , be- prepared to 
magnify the grace of God in forgiveness ; and in the same 
proportion gratitude) love, humility, the sense of dc»p^d- 
ence, the feeling of obligation will be increased, ^uch is 
the decision of our Saviour. "When they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them -both. Tell me, therefore, 
which of them will love him most?' Simon answered and 
said, I suppose thp,t he to whom he forgave most?, And 
He said unto him, thou hast rightly judged." But the 
• process here, by which sin ends in love is really a suh^ 
jective one. We do npt love much because we have much 
forgiven, but because we feel that we have much forgiven. 
And. this feeling that we have much forgiven, depends 
agaia for its depth on our estimate of pur sins. Here we 
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reach the explanation why an open outward sin, whea re- 
pented of and forgiven, may bind us more closely to' 
divine grace, and strengthen within us the principles on 
which Christian activity depends to a greater degree, than 
if our sin had lurked only in the secret places of the 
heart. Coming out into open day it can be better mea- 
sured by such finite minds as ours ; it can be seen in its 
full strength, as overleaping restraint, as a wild, resistless 
force which will reach its object in spite of conscience and 
of shame. He who hateth his brother is a murderer, 
says the Apostle John, but it is only when we see the 
murderous dispositions of a malignant soul breaking out 
into slander or violence, that we can properly judge what 
a fearful power of sin had lain there before. So too it is 
only when we find sin within us burstiag forth like a 
deluge of fire, that we can understand ourselves. Under- 
standing ourselves, we measure divine grace better, and 
measuring divine grace, we go forth into our future lives 
with new impressions, with a renewed hope. We are 
better qualified to speak to others of what the grace of 
Grod can do. We are enabled to set a higher value on the 
Gospel of forgiveness, and to make known how we value 
it by the labors of consecrated lives. Grace is more of a 
reality to us, than it ever was before. 

I would not be understood here as saying that Chris- 
tian believers need to siu openly and grossly in order to 
magnify the grace of the gospel. Such a remark would 
be put to shame by the great multitudes of most saintly 
characters, who have been led in all innocence up to the 
very summit of Christian attainments, who, without temp- 
tation, without external outbreaking sin, have come to a 
most enviable acquaintance with the heights and depths • 
of divine love. Oh, that there were more of such ! But I 
mean to say that sometimes true, but self-ignorant Chris- 
tians are led to know what they are and what Christ can 
do for them by being left to themselves and being sufiered 
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to fall before temptation. Then ttey know what grace 
means ; then they can speak of it in all humility, and yet, 
with assurance to their brethren ; then they can fortify 
others against temptation ; then especially they can make 
earnest, mighty preachers of righteousness and of divine 
love. In their selfjgnorance they were only capable of 
falling : now they rise into a strong Christian life which 
rests on divine grace, and can testify to others concerning 
the gospel of the grace of God. 

And how was it with Peter ? Can we doubt that when, 
at Pentecost, he preached repentance and baptism for the 
remission of sins, his own experience a few weeks before 
helped him as he spoke ; that knowing Ml well what re- 
mission was, and what the marvellous compassion of 
Christ was, he brought, whenever he preached, the trea- 
sures of his unfading memory before a world in sin ? Or, 
when we read his first epistle, — that epistle of hope as it 
has been called, — as, for instance, where he speaks of be- 
lievers being begotten again to a lively hope through the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead, — can we doubt that 
indelibly associating his own denial of the Master with 
the Master's death and resurrection, he was thus rendered 
perpetually humble, grateful, and useful ? 

3. A person in Peter's condition appeals to the aflfections 
of the Church, and he has a closer hold upon them than if 
he had never become a kind of representative of Divine 
grace. 

A principal means of doing good to our brethren is the 
confidence we inspire, and this confidence depends princi- 
pally on the exhibition of a clear Christian character. 
"Within the Christian Church the same spirit prevails 
which God has. As He views the penitent sinner with 
favor, although his sins may have been as scarlet, so un- 
questioned conversion from the depths of sin establishes 
a man in the regards of those who believe in divine grace. 
The Church pardons those whom God pardons, and loves 
9 
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those whom God loves. It was nothing against Paul, it 
abridged the affections of none towards him that he had 
persecuted the Church of God — nay rather, as he walked 
around, a monument of that mercy which he once con- 
temned and hated, he awakened in all a livelier sense of 
the excellence of redemption, and was endeared to all as a 
monument of the grace of Christ. Thus he was enabled 
to win his way to a higher influence than he could other- 
wise have attained. And the same is true when a Chris- 
tian man, like Peter, is recovered from a lapse, and gives 
evidence of sincere conversion. He may have disgraced 
the body to which he belongs, he may have caused many 
to mourn over him, he must have awakened doubts in re- 
gard to his own sincerity, he may even have disturbpd 
some minds with the suspicion that there is no such thing 
as conversion or as a genuine Christian life. But when 
his character shines again as gold, all this is forgiven and 
forgotten. He returns to his home in the affections of 
Christ's people, with an experience of the bitterness of sin, 
with an experience of the power of the Gospel, which is 
fitted to keep others from falling, to excite their thank- 
givings, to kindle their affection as for one saved frpin 
drowning or the flames. And why should not such a one 
be able to recover, and even more than i^ecover, his old 
place, his old influence ? What is to prevent this on thejyr 
part? They believe in restoring grace. They know 
that the same nature is in them. They do not measure 
character, as Pharisees do, by external acts alone, ,but 
they know that important as external acts are, a Christian, 
whose faults are patent to all, may be, on the whote, a 
better man, a nobler character, than another Christian 
whose life runs along on an unbroken level,, never falling 
below the standard of his brethren, never rising into 
marked excellence. And so they can trust him, they can 
be willing to learn from hi n. And he, strong in their con- 
fidence, can seek to repair whatever wrong he has done to 
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Christ and to His cause. He has a deeper experience, 
from which' he can draw lessons of warning, new motives 
to be more earnest in the desire to recover the, ground he 
has lost, more humility and dependence on Divine strength, 
fitting him to work for God with more caution in the fu- 
ture and with more success. 

We conclude these meditations with the thought that 
no other system except the Christian system of grace 
could thus afford to honor penitence, because no other 
gives such testimony against sin. It is because Christi- 
anity is so holy, that it can take hold of the fallen to lift 
them out of the mire in which they have sunk, and can 
make use of those even who have dishonored Christ, as 
promoters of His cause before a censorious and Pharisaical 
world. In the early church there was a stricter party, 
who withdrew entirely the confidence of the communities 
where they had the control, from such as had lapsed in 
times of persecution. But while it was altogether right 
to insist on fiill proof of repentance, their rigor showed 
that they did not fully comprehend the Gospel. While 
they honored it on one side, they departed from its spirit 
on another. Paul felt not so. The man who had dis- 
graced Christianity at Corinth, when he evinced thorough 
repentance, was taken back into a holy body, to be a 
blessing again, and to be blest in that sacred carcle. But 
if the Gospel had been another kind of religion, if external 
purity of morals had been its highest aim, then doubtless 
every marked lapse would have been visited with hopeless 
exclusion, lest the white, or rather the whitewashed, robes 
of the pure shoiild be soiled by the contact of the unclean. 
But Christ came to call sinners to repentance, and so His 
Church is a blessed sort of hospital, where the faulty and 
guilty can be cured ; where bitter, ineffaceable memories,' 
instead of overwhelming the soul in sorrow, can be the 
starting-point of a new life, can be a motive to new 
fidelity, a warning against return to sin ; where the sym- 
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thies aroused by a common experience can greet the 
penitent on his return ; and where those whose sin-malady 
has been of a more hidden sort, knowing that they, too, 
belong to the class of the recovered, can welcome him as a 
fellow in suffering, a fellow in salvation. 

And if we, my Christian friends, would draw all the use 
we can from this subject, we shall feel that the recollection 
of our sins ought to guide us not only into repentance, but 
into the purpose of leading a more useful life in the time 
to come. Most of us may have no occasion to reproach 
ourselves with open and disgraceful sin. Let us praise 
God that this is so. But who of us does not know that 
the same seeds of death are in us, which sprung up and 
showed themselves in Peter's denial of his Lord ? Have 
we also learned from our past sins ? Does the time seem 
more than sufficient, wherein we have been less faithfiil 
than we ought to have been ? Oh, let the recollections of 
a life, sincere, it may be, but full of stagnation, full of 
apathy, stimulate us to devote the future to the service of 
God, to the benefit of man! Then may we draw some 
good from our past imperfections, and rise far above our 
present level of service and love. 



SEEMON XIV. 

POEQETTING THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE BEHIND. 

Philippians iii. parts of verses 12, 13, 14. Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect — but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forth unto those 
which are before, I press toward the mark. 

It is an exceedingly painftd feeling, -when we look 
back on life, and have to confess that a great object re- 
mains unaccomplished. Thus, suppose a philosopher to 
have begun his work in all earnestness with the aim to 
explore the recesses of truth. He thought all mysteries 
would unlock their doors to him. Nothing would be un- 
certain. A harmonious system would unite together all 
truth and reconcile all contradictions. But now in his 
old age, after the work of years is ended, he finds difficul- 
ties which no skill of his can penetrate, and mysteries 
which defy him ; there is more darkness even than he 
thought there was, when he first began to speculate ; and 
he comes to the mortifying conclusion, that either he is no 
philosopher, or philosophy has no instruments with which 
she can penetrate into the true essence of things. So, too, 
let a man start on a career of noble endeavor to aid the 
cause of liberty in an oppressed nation. He has devoted 
to it his best thoughts, his time, his money ; he has writ- 
ten, has acted, has suflfered ; and now, as his life is in 
its wane, a tyrant fills the throne, the people are no 
wiser or sounder, or fitter for freedom, and he is going to 
die with the conviction that his toUs have been spent 
upon the wind. 

The feelings of the Christian, as he looks back on his 
path, are like these, only more painful. His great life 
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work has been or ought to have been, to live for God and 
to become united to God. This end was not beyond the 
measure of his powers, when he considers the helps offered 
to him. The philosopher, perhaps, labors under a mis- 
take in reaching afier xhat whitL io unattainable, and if 
he fails, need not reproach himself. The advocate of 
freedom did what he could and is not responsiblfe ibr iany- 
thing else. But he is responsible for his distance from 
that perfect standard, which, ever since his initiation into 
the Christian life has shone like a star before him. " Oh, 
what an interval there is, he cries, between what I am 
and what I might have been.- Oh ! how liiany in fewer 
years have put on a heavenly purity, breathe a seraph's 
fire, do work for God which seems almost miraculous, 
while here I lie or creep, dragging these chains that fasteH 
ine to the earth, unable, save at long intervals to feel like 
a citizen of Heaven or to have heavenly aspirations." 

This too, is to be observed of the Christian, that as he 
advances in the Christian course, his standard of perfec- 
tion rises, whence what satisfied him once fails to satisfy 
him now. As he put on godliness perhaps the change 
%as great, and therefore the attainment seemed to be 
great. Perfection to his unpractised eye,- unused to the 
distances and magnitudes of spiritual things, seemed close 
by, as blind men, on recovering sight, think they can take 
hold of the moon. But he walks onward, making fresh 
discoveries all the while of two objects, of himself and of 
the majestic law of Christian duty. His life pleases him 
less, for he sees through outward actions more into his 
soul. His standard rises and rises until nothing but god- 
like perfection is worthy of his aims or hopes. 

Thus when he runs on into mature Christian life, al- 
though he may find nothing exceptionable in his outer man 
and his conduct, he has a burden on his soul which gives 
sometimes intolerable pain. Oh how distressing it is, 
when men, as they look at him, call him perfect, to feel 
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that he has, concealed beyond their eyes, within his soul, 
the germs of a multitude of sins, that, no constitutional 
propensity is wholly overcome, but the fallen enemy rises 
for new fight as soon as a little sleepiness or self-^satisfac- 
tion overtakes him. When thus over-estimated by others, 
he feels sometimes, that to have a reputation so much be: 
yond his deserts is to be a hypocrite, and he wants in all 
honesty to unbosom himself to the world, that they may 
not extol him above his true level. 

This feeling, too, of not having attained, of not being 
already perfect, is a disheartening one. Is the past to be 
the criterion of the future ? Death is a little way on ; 
shall any attainments of any account be made before that 
great door of exit from life be opened? If not perfect 
how, not masters over our own sinful propensities nor 
thoroughly united. to God as yet, shall we ever be? Oh! 
must life close when that great life-work is but half done, 
but just begun rather? 

And the impression of sadness, at not haying attained 
is deepened, when he thinks of what he has done to reach 
perfection. He may have been unwatchful, forgetful^ 
careless, without earnestness, but he cannot blame hiniself 
for entire lack of endeavor, or Jack of strong desire.- He 
has ia some sort been fighting against sin for many years, and 
that habitually. But the trouble is. that so many struggles 
have been so unprofitable. For the power of thought in 
meditation, the strength of efibrt in desire, and the use of 
means have been perhaps beyond any that he has given to 
any other subject in the world, perhaps beyond all other 
efforts put together. What has been accomplished ? Oh! 
it is as if a man were climbing a steep mountaia with a 
dead body tied to him ; he stumbles, he falls backwards, 
he rises wounded and weary. There the same body of 
death is forcing him to the same lapses still; and the 
mountain top seemed as far off, if not farther off, than 
when he set out on the journey. 
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And soon he must meet the Great Judge, who, however 
merciful, commands him to be perfect as He is, and ex- 
pects perfection from him. Here is one eye that knows 
all his lapses, all his heart sins, all that which a cloud 
covers from the eyes of men. We men make strange 
work of judging, we solve all sorts of hard scientific prob- 
lems, but we misjudge character, misintei-pret motives, 
praising and blaming almost as if we were throwing dice; 
but there is one, and from Him lies no appeal, who hears 
the silence of the thought, and .measures us. with infinitesi- 
mal precision, and admits no excuses ; who cannot swerve 
one hair's breadth from truth. Oh! what wUl he say of 
me? Can I in His sight have made any attainment in 
Christian virtue ? Could I but hear Him say that I have 
been faithful in a few things, 'rt'hat a divine joy would 
spring up iu my soul. But what if He condemns me, 
does not my own partial, blear-eyed heart condemn me 
also? 

But perhaps Paul, when he wrote, " Not as though I 
had attained neither were already perfect," did not feel 
thus. Perhaps as he led no life of compromises with the 
world as I have done, as " the world was crucified to him 
and he unto the world," there was a serenity in his face 
as he looked forward and as he looked " backward ; 
as he looked from a hill top on the valley he had 
passed and looked towards the bright afternoon sun. 
Could he sympathize with the struggling but often con- 
quered Christian f Can I presume to place myself, if not 
on a level, yet in the same pathway with him? "Was 
there any need of fiirther exertion that he might reach 
the crown, or had he it not on his head ? In short, can I 
claim a share in the feelings of such a man ? Is it for me 
he has left the declaration that he had not yet attained, 
and the advice to forget the things that are behind and 
press forward to that which is before ? I cannot doubt 
that it is for me he has written these words, when I read 
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his confes.sion that he had something yet to learn concern- 
ing Christ and the power of His resurrection ; when I find 
that he urges on himself the necessity of earnest haste and 
zeal to apprehend and secure these blessings for which he 
■was apprehended and enlisted by Christ in his service ; 
and -when I find him exhorting all to whom he wrote to 
be together followers of him. Let me then consider what 
he intended by forgetting that which is behind. 

It will be plain, I think, that he did not mean absolute 
forgetfiilness, an entire fading out of the mind of all re- 
membrances of past life. How would this be possible, or 
to be desired, if it were possible ? What would then be- 
come of experience, of the motives running over from the 
past to guard and purify the fiiture, of the fountain of 
thankfiilness which deep memories supply, or even of faith 
itself resting for its support on past deliverances ? Or are 
dns in the past alone to be forgotten ? How, then, are the 
blessed fruits of holiness to grow out of sorrow for them 
continually ? Will that argument of the Apostle Peter 
ever lose its force : " for the time past of our lives is more 
than sufiicienj to have wrought the will of the flesh ?" " Or 
can the sorrow of having wasted life and lived away from 
God ever be wholly buried, up. and smothered by time? 
Nay, will not holiness itself draw sorrow from the remotest 
recollection of sin ? 

It is comparative forgetfulness then, that the Apostle 
means. It must not be our chief religious work to remem- 
ber the past, but to press forward towards something bet- 
ter in the future. And here we may say, 

I. First, that it is not good or healthy for a soul to brood 
over past sin. There is such a thing as disturbing the 
balance between the two parts of repentance, sorrow for 
sin and active obedience. Sorrow for sin is foundation 
work. Should a man be employed all his days in laying 
foundations, what could he do besides ? It may be well to 
look down now and then to see that there are no flaws or 
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cracks in the lower parts of the house, but we must be 
puttmg story, upon story, and finishing the upper cham- 
bers or we shall accomplish nothing. " Therefore, leaving 
the principles of the doctrine'of Christ let us go on unto 
perfection, not laying again the foundation of repentance 
from dead works." 

Sorrow for sin too is subordinate work. It has no value 
in itself apart from its necessary action on character. Let 
a man stop there, what has he gained, what has God 
gained ? Is not forgiveness, or as it is called in the Bible, 
God's having our sins no more in remembrance, intended 
to put them in a certain sense out of our remembrance, 
and- to aid us in thinking of better things towards which 
forgiveness opens the prospect ? 

And this also deserves to be noticed that brooding over 
past sins has a dangerous influence on charaeter, as might 
be inferred from the fact that it is not what God calls us 
to. In its extreme, when unattended with hope, it 
becomes remorse. Did ever good grow out of remorse, o* 
is it not a paralysis of soul, where power over the will is 
lost ? What can be more deadening and benumbing to 
character than a fixed state of inaction, a sorrow followed 
by no eflfort to relieve one's s«lf from that which arouses 
the sorrow ? " The sorrow of the world worketh death." 

And when thissorrow is not remorse, but is attended with 
a slight hope of forgiveness, it may be excessive — I do not 
mean out of proportion to our sins, but too great for the 
proper play of the active powers ; in short, as the Apostle 
Paul says, such a penitent is in danger of being "swal- 
lowed up with overmuch sorrow." The whole harmony 
of our nature is disturbed by a tendency to brood over 
the past. In a certain sense it is right to say, — "I cannot 
undo my sins ; regret for them cannot wipe them out ! 
Why then should I give the whole energy of my soul to 
the thought of them? If I am truly sorry for them that 
is enough. It is better that I should be doing my life- 
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work of glorifying God, and serving my generation than 
that I should be increasing the sense of my unworthiness, 
and crowding my mind with poignant regrets. The 
natural course is from a right estimate of sin to sorrow 
fo^ it, from sorrow to the purpose of new obedience. If I 
fail of this last, I fail of whatever is most important, 
and I surely shall fail, if all my religion gathers itself on 
this one point of looking back upon" my past Ufe. Sup- 
pose I felt my ignorance as keenly without one exertion 
to remedy it by acquisitions of knowledge ; or brooded 
in despondency over my ill health without the use of diet 
and medicine; or over any deficiency or inaptitude until 
my mind became Ml of it to the exclusion of other 
things. Is this a hopeful state of mind? Is there any cure 
in such treatment of our maladies, whether of the mind 
or soul ? No ; better would it bte, if possible, to forget all 
my past sin, than thus to remember it, toithout remembering 
also the Gospel provisions and the Gospel motives for sin- 
ners." 

II. But secondly I' must forget the things that are 
behind in this sense also, — that I must not infer what my 
religious life for the future will he from the probabilities of 
the past. 

The doctrine of probabilities is a very good one to go 
upon in worldly matters, wherever a permanent law pre- 
vails, or wherever there are constant reasons in nature or 
in man for exceptions from general laws of God. Only 
ascertain what has happened in the past, and you will 
know what shall happen in the future. Here the rule is — 
remembering " the things that are behind I press forward." 
Only ascertain by careful record how many have died and 
at what age, in a given climate and with a given proficiency 
of medical science, how many houses bum up in the year, 
how many shipwrecks occur, how many persons kill them- 
selves or kill others, and you know what to expect here- 
after, until causes of variation change the probabilities 
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of things. You can thus carry on your iusurances of 
lives and against -wrecks to a profit ; you -will be tolerably 
certain that the average temperature, mortality, amount 
of crime, increase of population will be the same next 
year, or for the next ten years, as for the last year or the 
last decade. 

Now suppose that I should adopt this principle of 
judging in regard to the probabilities of my spiritual 
course for the future. I have maturely considered my 
past life, and find just about such an amount of at- 
tainment, little if any progress, the same constitutional 
sins vanquishing me again and again, the same obstruc- 
tions to my spiritual progress rising up here and there all 
along my way, effort scarcely rewarded, and great effort 
succeeded by a natural weariness and unwatchfulness. In 
short, I analyze my character as a chemist would his com- 
pound. I find such a small percentage of the noble metal 
and so much of the worthless earth. Or I judge, as the 
underwriters of an insurance policy, — so many failures, so 
many sins. To-morrow shall be as to-day. ' That is the 
law of character. No essential improvement, at the best a 
slow, fixed advance. My rate is ascertained, and will not 
materially alter until the machine gives way and the 
wheels stop. 

Now I want to ask, if the Apostle Paul had in his mind 
all the statistics of character and condition that the newest 
tables supply, whether he would have made this use of the 
past ? You answer, almost in scorn. No ! by no means. 
And why not 1 Is it because character is not true to itself, 
has no principles to rest upon, and rules to work by, but 
flashes out, rocket-like, in random, uncertain vagaries? 
Or is it because there are not sad, disheartening proba- 
bilities running over from the past into the present, and 
filling the soul with a feeling of exhaustion and of fear at 
the great work lying ahead in life ? Or is it not rather 
because there are factors in the. spiritual life, which can 
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change the face of things to any extent, and which hide 
from all calculations of the probabl'e. Suppose you were 
deliberately to say, that it is not probable that the divine 
Spirit would give you more strength hereafter than now, or 
that He would not lift you up to a holier life, or that 
you should never have any renewals or quickenings, any 
cheering impulses more than you have had in the dull 
desert of the past ? Would you not feel that such an esti- 
mate of spiritual probabilities was all but impious — ^that 
it was false, because it reduced the agency of the freest of 
all beings to the working of a law ; that it almost denied 
the reality of a spiritual world, whose movements, powers, 
and intentions are wholly aside from finite calculation ? 

Beware then, my brethren, how you remember your 
past life only to throw discouragement over your exertions ' 
and hopes for the future. Such a habit is destructive of 
faith and of hope ; or rather springs from the want of them 
both. Forget the things that are behind, and firmly be- 
lieve, that it is very possible, yes ! very natural, for you to 
grow faster in goodness in a year, than you have grown in 
ten, or in all your life. Firmly believe that resources, you 
know not how great, are within your reach, that you have 
within yourselves, with God's help, a power of resistance 
to evil, and of growth in good, which has never yet been/ 
put forth, — ^believe this ; and you can and may yet see 
days of brightness such as you have always thought im- 
probable. To him who takes spiritual agencies into view, 
progress is natural, sloth and stagnation are unnatural. 
You have been despondent because you have been worldly. 
Keep God in sight, and all things are possible. 

III. Akin to this last remark is another, which deserves 
notice by itself, that we mud not remember the past as our 
standard of action or character. It would be better to for- 
get our whole life, sins and all, than to look back with a 
sense of satisfaction. And here let me make a distinction. 
A man who is conscious of high purposes running as main 
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threads through the web of life may be glad, as he takes 
his reviews of bygone days, that the grace of God has 
enabled him to live on the whole up to the level of Chris- 
tian principles. He will thus say with Paul, " for our re- 
joicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom but 
by the grace of God we have had our conversation in this 
world." Was now the Apostle, wh6n he wrote this, satis- 
fied with himself, and content to run along as he had done 
without rising higher ? This we cannot impute to him, 
for he would be inconsistent, if such were his feelings, in 
writing, " not as though I had already attained or were 
already made perfect." There must ever be a discontent 
with themselves in the minds of Christians. Until perfec- 
tion is reached in all respects, until all the inner move- 
ments are of the right kind and in the right degree, the 
chasm between, actual attainment and the standard will 
seem vast, and the vaster, the higher the aim of the Chris- 
tian. And he may well suspect himself either of declen- 
sion or of something worse, who is content to live as he 
has lived in the past. This discontent is nothing more 
than the soul's judgment against itself of having fallen 
below the life to which God has called it, of having made 
little of its spiritual advantages, of having feebly, ussd its 
spiritual capacities ; and with such a deep-seated sense of 
short-coming there will often be united a desire to be 
transplanted to a better sphere in the hope of escaping 
from sin. 

Hence to forget the past, in the sense of the Apostle, 
and to remember it in order to avoid its evils are one and 
the same thing. If we can feel with Peter " that the time 
past of our lives is more than suificient to have wrought 
the will of the flesh," if thus we lose sight of it as a stan- 
dard and remember it only as a warning, we shall do what 
Paul says he did. Feeling that we have not attained, and 
carrying in our minds the causes and items of our past 
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miatakes, we shall run forward the more diligently and 
earnestly. The farther we get from our past experience, 
— so far as it is one of sin, — the better. The higher we 
can rise above our past selves the nearer we shall come to 
God. If the world has had an undue hold on me hereto- 
fore — let each one say, — it shall have so much the Itess 
hold in the future. If I have been distrustful, or covet- 
ous, or have given way to any besetting sin, oh, how much 
I have clogged myself.* What a different person I might 
have been in these years since I first set out on my journey 
heavenward ! Oh ! let me now throw the more zeal into 
my efforts to lead a holy life, the more cause I have to be 
dissatisfied with my surveys of the life I have spent. Let 
me feel that I have made really no attainments until I 
have reached my goal. 

IV. And thus we come to what is the' Apostle's prin- 
cipal thought, that the soul must be so occupied with the 
fiiture, that the past shall be only subordinate and subsi- 
diary. If T have been in wretchedness all my past exist- 
ence, the fact and the remembrance are of no account, 
except so far as they help me to escape from my misery 
and heighten my enjoyment by contrast. If I have been 
poor, and now the door to wealth is opened, exertion to 
gain it is the main thing, and I may wholly forget my 
poverty, if motives enough from other sources stimulate 
me to action. So if I have been ignorant and am now ad- 
vanced a little way in knowledge, my sense of ignorance 
may urge me on a little, but the boundless expanse of 
knowledge, openiug before ine, will incite me far more. 
It is better to have the mind filled with what can and 
ought to be done, than to be living in the past, and living 
over the past. " Reaching' forth unto those things which 
are before," is the Apostle's motto. The future has in it 
possibilities almost infinite. Two Christians starting alike 
to-day, but pursuing different courses, the one running on 
with his face turned to the past, and the other pressing, 
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and looking towards the mark, — will be next year, or at 
the end of life, at an immense distance from one another. 
Here is a man who is forever brooding over his sins. 
What strenuous exertions can he make, if he do not rather 
give up the hopes of the Christian life with its joys? Here 
is another, who thinks the fixture will be as the past, the 
same gloomy record of unexecuted resolutions and unfin- 
ished efforts. If faith in God and hope of success are ne- 
cessary for success, what can such a man do except stag- 
nate in his sins? Here is a third, who thinks that the past 
presents a pretty fair record on which he can dwell without 
dissatisfaction. What will he do more or better than he 
has done ? These are the men that are looking backward. 
But here is one again who has, we will suppose, been sadly 
foiled and disappointed heretofore, who has done very little 
of what he purposed when he began to be a Christian. 
Broken vows, unfinished efforts lie strown all along his 
way. His life seems a failure. Can such a kind of Chris- 
tian he says, enter beaven? But I will not despair, he 
adds, until two things fail, — until God who offers the help 
' of His Spirit deludes me, and until the object I have to at- 
tain shall seem less momentous than it does now. And so 
he throws himself on the effort to be a better, holier man, 
with a kind of self-abandonment, as the sailor trusts himself 
to the deep. Farewell, land, says he. I must look out at 
the bow, not at the stem, spread all sail, and get across 
this interval between me and my port, or perish. 

Oh, my Christian friends, let us forget all but God and 
Christ, and the great work before us. Let us, by an act of 
resolute, constant will, make all things else of such minor 
importance, that they shall not take up undue room in our 
souls, leaving no space for nobler things. Are we dissat/ 
isfied with ourselves? But with God's help we can be- 
come other men ; we can, I may say, cease to be ourselves, 
even as we profess not to be our own. Are we discouraged? 
But "the Lord, the Creator of heaven and earth, fainteth 
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not, neither is weary. To them that have no might He 
increaseth strength." Is it too hard a work to be an earnest 
Christian? Why did we set out, and why do we not return 
at once to our sins? Is there not a fair prospect of success? 
And if we fail, shall we lose anything by resolute en- 
deavor? Is there not a positive gain to character, in 
heroic, earnest effort; even if we were to grasp a shadow ? 
But what we aim at is not a shadow. It is that for which 
we are apprehended of Christ Jesus. It is the prize 
of the high calling of God. Unless God calls, and 
Christ takes hold of our souls for nothing, we are running 
forward to secure the very thing for which we were made. 
Let us so run that we may obtain. 



SERMON XV. 

SOBRIETY OF MIND UEGED ON YOUNG MEN. 
Titus ii. 6. Young men, likewise, exhort to be sober-minded.* 

All Christian goodness is one in its essence, and the 
many forms of virtue, with which it beautifies the charac- 
ter, spring from the same root. It is one sovereign prin- 
ciple for all relations, temperaments, conditions and ages, 
while yet, through the imperfection of human nature, one 
off-shoot may need more tending and vigilance than 
another. The Christian moralist will take both these 
considerations into view; while he insists on radical Chris- 
dan virtue, in its forms of faith, love or godliness, he 
will not neglect urging men to those derived and particu- 
lar qualities of character, which imply the principle with- 
in, and of necessity flow from it. 

One such quality, or department of godliness, the 
apostle has in view in the text, where he would have 
young men exhorted to be sober-minded. The quality is 
of equal obligation for all periods of life — ^it is a neces- 
sary outgrowth of the hidden life in all ; and yet, if god- 
liness has sway over the character of the Christian in 
advanced life, sobriety of mind will have become deep- 
seated in him almost of course, while on the other hand, 
the youfeliful Christian is peculiarly exposed to danger 
just at this point, and a failure here, would obstruct his 
course through life, if not prove fetal to the existence of 
piety. 

But the reasons for exhorting young men to this virtue 
wiU be made more apparent in the sequel : at present we 

* A Baccalaureate sermon preached in 1858. 
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propose to ask what the sobriety of mind is which the 
Apostle Paul directs Titus to enforce upon Christian 
youth ? What is it especially as a Christian virtue, grow- 
ing out of the realities disclosed by the Gosppl? How 
does it differ from native phlegm and caution ? Is it akin 
to prudential abstinence from whatever will damage our 
earthly interests, or has it a solider foundation and; a 
higher aim ? How does it differ from the virtue of simi- 
lar name cultivated by philosophic discipline? What 
are the leading motives by which it should be enforced ? 
Such questions I shall attempt to answer, in the hope that 
distinct views of the nature of this quality may be of use, 
and especially that the class, which will assemble for the 
last time in this house of Worship, may carry something 
away with them, which may help them in the scenes of an 
untried world. 

The term sobriety of mind, according to its original im- 
port, denoted a negation — the absence of intoxication. 
From this more sensual starting point it proceeded to 
denote the removal of all such exciting influences as tend 
to blind and- bewilder the mind, to weaken the power of 
judgment, to bring our nature under the dominion of 
passions which plead for immediate gratification. It was 
felt to be a small thing if a man could control the love for 
strong drink ; the mind could become stupefied, ar^d 
deranged by the force of more spiritual causes — imagina- 
tions and desires above the senses — and cojild lose the 
mastery over itself as completely as if it had suffered an 
intoxication. Thus sobriety of mind came to mean moral 
soimdness or health, the doniinion of reason over desire. 

The word in our text, strictly translated, means "sound- 
minded," or healthy-miaded, and' implies the conviction 
that there is a certain standard of character, or condition 
of the mind which bears an a,nalogy to health of body, a 
condition in which all the ftinctions of the mind are in 
their right state, in which sound or healthy views of thicigs 
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are taken, in which, no part of human nature is either 
inoperative or unduly developed. In this large sense, 
soundness of mind may serve as a description of the har- 
mony or regular action implied in virtue ; but inasmuch 
as the passions and desires, excited by objects which have 
strong influence over us in our present state of being, 
more than anything else destroy sanity of mind, the term 
is usually confined to the control over worldly desires, 
and to views of life which commend themselves to right 
reason. Thus, soundness of mind includes self-restraint 
and temperance, the former of which is the power of 
governing the passions, and the other the habit of using 
all pleasures without going to excess. But soundness or 
sobriety of mind is more radical than either of these, for it 
includes those just views of life, that appreciation of the 
value of enjoyment and of the world compared with duty 
and the higher life of the soul, without the sway of which 
in the soul it can neither exercise continence nor self-con- 
trol, nor temperance. Soundness or sobriety of mind, 
also, is far from stopping at the boundaries of the passions, 
especially the sensual ; all the desires, even those which 
have little to do with the body, as . the desire of fame, of 
power, of superiority, and the desire of wealth — the means 
of gratifying all other desires — are placed under its con- 
trol. 

1. As thus understood, sobriety of mind is to be distin- 
guished, we remark first, from a native sluggishness or 
cautiousness which may conspire with it to prevent excess. 
It is not, in its true idea, of a physical nature. Some men 
are born with more of the animal, others with more of the 
spiritual about them. Some are constitutionally impetu- 
ous and unreflecting; others are cool and thoughtful. 
Some are unsuspicious, others descry danger afar off. 
Some, by the force of imagination, dress up enjoyment to 
themselves in gala robes, and hava the power of kindling 
up desire by beautifying and magnifying the object out of 
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which it is drawn; others are matter of fact persons who 
have no skill to throw halos around things either good or. 
bad. Some again learn quick from the experience of 
evil ; others, either because they are hopefiil or because 
they forget past impressions, yield' to the solicitations of 
desire, until a habit • of being overcome, and a sense of 
moral weakness root out the very thought of resistance. 

The mind which possesses a constitutional sobriety, de- 
rived from sources such as we have named, may steer its 
way safely through many of the perils of life, and, per- 
haps, when exposed to particular temptations, may con- 
quer by insensibility, where weak Christian principle, 
united with strong propensity, might be overcome. It 
may be well to have a nature in which there is no master 
passion, or if that cannot be, to have one where the calcu- 
lation of consequences is a wakeful foe of excess. But 
this native temperament is, of course, not the sobriety of 
mind to which the Apostle exhorts, since it is not volun- 
iarUy assumed, nor easily shaken off. Nor can such a 
nature go far in the way of moral discipline ; if it keeps 
out vice, it keeps out virtue. It cannot, therefore, by 
•victories over faults, promote the great ends of a life of 
trial in this world. At the best, such a cold, cautious 
nature is the negation of evil ; no interesting or lofty 
character ever grew upon such a stock. If a man, for 
instance, can never become angry, he may be saved from 
many foolish and sinful acts, but it is many times better 
to have a subdued power of anger, which you have ac- 
quired by exertions which have cost you something, than 
to be a stone. 

Moreover, if such native sobriety of mind exists, it is 
rare. There is generally some weak spot, where passion 
can with success approach men who seem like icicles. 
What class of persons is more thoroughly worldly than 
many who are proof against the allurements of vice, but 
speculate with the gambler's intense exciteT.ent, or burn 
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with a devouring lust for power. Perhaps the greatest 
iusohriety.of mind belongs to those who, in most respects, 
have an entire mastery over themselves, — ^who. view the 
world on many of its sides as it is, but concentrate all 
their forces on one object, with an vmtiring restless fever 
of soul, which the votary of pleasure seldom knows. 

2. A second thought suggests itself here, that the Apostles 
sober-mindedness is not to be confounded with that self-con- 
trol whichsprings from worldly prudence and shrewd calcu- 
lations of success in life. There are men who live, exclu- 
sively for eaithly enjoyment, who yet have attaiaed to a 
mastery over their own lusts. They know what the laws 
of health will allpw, wha,t the body will bear, how far 
they may go in pleasure consistently with prudence and 
economy, what degree of restraint is demanded to pre- 
serve their reputation. They will, therefore, keep them? 
selves sober while their less discreet, and perhaps less cor- 
rupt, companions are intoxicated at their side; they live a 
long healthy life, while others die of the effects of vicious 
indulgence, and retain their good name while others ruin 
themselves in the opinion of society. Verily, they have 
their reward ; but their sober-mindedness is certainly no 
such virtue that even a philosopher could commend it. 

Another illustration to the same effect is afforded, by 
the money-making spirit. Oovetousness is a passion 
which puts on a grave aspect, subdues the soul into re- 
gidarity, methodizes time, prevents extravagance, leaves 
no vacant room for sensuality, and, like the nobler aims 
of our nature, looks far beyond the present moment. You 
would call a man, therefore, who is domineered over bj' 
oovetousness, a sober-minded man ; and, indeed, many of 
his feelings and opinions are on the side of good order 
and the well-being of society. It is a vice into which 
sober Pharisees are apt to fall. An avaricious man is 
often quite religious ; he goes to church ; he pays for a 
pew; he believes in conversion — perhaps, he thinks 
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himself converted. Is he now deserving of the name 
" sober-minded," or " sound-minded ?" Look into his soul, 
which is full of excited hopes, of speculative projects, of 
feverish anxieties ; look at his mercantile morality, which 
permits false commendations of what he has to sell, unfair 
advantages in a bargain, jealousies and misrepresentations 
of a competitor, and say whether such a man is sober, or 
even sane? 

Another form still of insobriety of mind, under the 
garb of gravity and decorum, is exceedingly common in 
this country ; it is found in the political aspirant. A 
little knowledge of men convinces such a person that in 
order to succeed in his chosen life, he must gain confidence 
by the appearance of honesty and morality, but cannot 
gain office without suppressing his feelings and sacrificing 
his principles, on occasions when his interests demand it. 
Accordingly he gives an external adherence to the la,ws 
of morality by which society is governed, and professes to 
hold Christianity in respect. He bridles his temper, 
because to yield to anger in the conflicts of party would 
place him at a disadvantage. He controls his appetites, 
if he finds that self-indulgence will take confidence away 
from him. In short, he is consummately prudent, but 
within he is ftill of ha;tred, anxieties, cravings, discontents, 
which, if they could be seen, would show how far he is 
from a sound mind. 

These illustrations bring us to the conclusion that pru- 
dence, as it is generally understood, is a low principle of 
action. Being nothing more than enlightened selfishness, 
it does not deserve the name of a virtue. It may be tKe 
helmsman to steer the baldest and meanest worldliness to 
its destined point, just as it may assist weak virtue by its 
timely suggestions. It is often found iu opposition to the 
noblest impulses which man can feel. It would have 
been, doubtless, very imprudent for the young man in the 
Gospel to sell all and follow Christ, very imprudent to 
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declare one's self as Christian and be burnt at the stake 
for it, very imprudent to avow your bonest convictions 
and lose the good -will or custom of society. In tbess 
cases, as the servant of fear, it opposes conscience honor 
and religious principle ; in other cases, as the servant of 
an earthly mind, it may oppose faith in eternal realities. 
Sobriety of mind, then, is not learned by habits of mere 
prudence, nor is the character in which it prevails of 
course open to right impressions, nor is it a very great 
gain, if we look at the highest interests of the soi^l, to 
exhort young men to be prudent and there to stop. The 
Pharisees were more prudent and calculating than the 
publicans, but they shut their ears to Christ. And at 
this day, we find the worldliest persons, however used to 
prudence and self-control, the least capable of anything 
lofty or noble. 

3. Sobriety of mind, being something more than a tem- 
perament averse to excess, something more than self-con- 
trol on selfish principles, may be looked at as a philoso- 
phical, or as a Christian virtue. In both cases, it is a 
subordination of the desires and passions to the higher 
principles of the soul ; in both, it is a spontaneous self- 
government according to the rules of right living, not 
according to calculations of temporal advancement. All 
philosophy has assigned to this virtue of sophrosune, as 
the Greeks, or temperantia as the Latins called it, a very 
prominent place. It is one of Plato's four generic virtues, 
and sometimes he assigns to it so wide a range as to 
include his cardinal virtue of justice. Nay, in the matter 
of desire, philosophers have gone beyond this point of 
self-restraint, on the theory that desire in its own nature 
is evil, and the root of all evil. They have taught that 
perfection can be reached only by extinguishing desire, 
by waging war with every bodily appetite and every afiec- 
tion. Thus they have substituted abstinence for temper- 
ance, annihilation of desire for moderation, apathy for 
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self-control i but they have also made virtue impossiblp 
for the mass of men, and introduced into the world an 
asceticism- which bore the frjuit of moroseness or of 
spiritual, pride. ' - ,.i 

But -where philosophy has, kept near to the true idea of 
sobriety of mind, it has wanted authority and motive. It 
has found. its. arguments for the viitue in the beauty of the 
virtue itself, apart from the will of God, and from the so- 
bering influences of the doctrine of eternal life. By not 
teaching that man in himself is weak, through sin, and 
that he can obtain help from on high, it has lost sight of 
the greatest encouragement to perseverance, and the surest 
preventive of despair. By treating: the virtues, as if they 
were separate plants, instead of growths from one com- 
mon principle, it has scattered men's eflbrts to improve 
themselves, and directed their attention to the stream 
rather than the fountain. Finally, it had not ; trutji 
enough in its hands to work any radical change, in hu- 
taan character : God, a positive law, the great issues of 
conduct, were hid from its eyes, and only such truth- re- 
mained, for the discipline of natures prone to excess, as 
might be picked up alotfg the path of experience, or 
derived from the doctrine of the beautiful and the good. 
- When we speak of Xlhristian sobriety of mind, we mean 
nothing generically different from the notion which philos- 
ophy had already formed. But we mean sobriety of mind 
sustained by Christian principles, enforced by Christiaji 
motives, and d'^^eUihg amid other manifestations of a 
Christian or purified character. Let, us consider it when 
thus broadly understood, in some of its most prominent 
characteristics. ; 

1. First, if involves an estimate of earthly pleasure and 
goad farmed under the power of faith. 

The first feeling of a noble soul, after discovering the 
doctrine of immortal life, miglit be conceived to be an in- 
tense disgust with everything earthly. So small a sphere 
10 
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• 
for such a being! Such prison walls for a freeman with 
godlike properties and duration ! Such food of the petti- 
est earthly trifles instead of ambrosial meats! Why 
should I not enter the great temple at once, instead of 
wandering listlessly about the gates? Why not imitate 
the philosophic youth of old, who threw himself from the 
rock, in order to reach his soul's higher existence by a 
short road? 

But no ! says the Gospel. Life cannot be disgusting to 
the wise man, nor is it filled with trifles, for everything in 
it connects itself with eternity. It is the school for the 
formation of unalterable character, the starting point in a 
course of endless good or evil, the first act of a drama of 
the profoundest meaning. Its little duties and trials are 
contrived with a view to vast results : they look forward to 
the attainment of angelic excellence!. These desires which 
stir within you, and bring you into necessary relations to 
this present life, give also to this life much of its deep im- 
port, for on your treatment of them depends your everlast- 
ing welfare. The question in regard to them is, whether 
they shall reign or serve ; whether they shall dazzle the 
soul,' or whether the light of God, giving every object and 
each word its dile importance, shall be perceived; whether, 
in view of the great issues of conduct, you will quit your- 
self like a man, keeping body and soul in subjection to 
righteousness, or lose the thought that you have any eter- 
nal interests to secure. You ought then to feel your im- 
mortality in every limb and every faculty, to move about 
as a creature of the skies which has shed its wiags for a 
season, to carry into every plan and action a consciousness 
of your destiny. 

The doctrine of a future life does not tend to calm and 
subdue the desires only by the /ear of the consequences of 
excess, and the hope of the rewards of virtue, but it serves 
also as a measure of the immense value of virtue and the 
immense evil of sin. If the soul capable of stretching its 
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thoughts into eternity and of loving like God were to die 
with the body, of what great importance would virtue be? 
Would not God, if moral quality were the highest of 
things in his regard, give it a duration reaching beyond 
half a century ? Do we not judge of the value of other 
things in part by their permanence ? So men must rea- 
son ; and, on the other hand, in the immortal life which 
God has assigned to the soul, they must find a proof how 
He reckons the value of character, and a motive to subju- 
gate the desires. It now becomes a more serious question 
how I shall live : virtue and vice have put on new dimen- 
sions, and grown to a gigantic size. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die, says the unbeliever. Let us culti- 
vate our undying powers, and feed with heavenly food that 
which is to last forever, says the Christian. To the one, 
the gratification of worldly desire is the essence and end 
of life ; to the* view of the other, they who live in pleasure 
are dead while they live, and there is no true life which 
does not take hold of immortality. 

And, again, faith in the God of revelation and in Christ 
produces sobriety of mind, by exalting the standard of 
excellence. In the Scriptures the mind is brought into 
intimacy with objects most remote from excited desire; 
spiritual things are so opposite to sensual, that even a 
feeble conception of God's holiness tends to allay anger, 
quench lust, and bring a momentary calm into the soul 
even of the worst of men. Were there no express code of 
morals, the soul familiar with God would dread and 
shrink from inordinate desire by a moral instinct, for his 
character speaks with the force of law. So, too, God in 
human flesh, living amid these same lusts which corrupt 
mankind, and overcoming them, has brought a new 
standard into this world. What an infinite distance be- 
tween His calm look at both worlds. His superiority to 
desires even the most innocent, and the feverish thirst, 
the intense longings for momentary good of earthly minds. 
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With His advent into the world, a new idea of life began, 
and the victory of the spirit over the flesh is rendered 
possible. 

2. But it is not enough to have a standard of cha- 
racter; the young man, if he -would be sober-minded,'must 
have rules of living calculated beforehand to resist the 
allurements of the world 'when they arise. In some 
branches of morality, it may be most advisable to act 
without definite rules, making the inner spirit the guide 
of conduct. Nor will rules in any department of ethics, 
without such a central regulator, even if observed, fail of 
being followed by undue self-confidence, and thus of pre- 
paring the way for their own violation. But rules are 
especially needed to keep the soul in due sobriety, because 
the excited desires sweep in sudden gusts over the soul, 
prostrating reason, conscience, and even prudence before 
them. If a liability to such bursts of desire is allowed, 
the habit must ensue of giving way to them; thus two 
evU habits, that of inordinate desire or passion, and that 
of giving up self-control, support one another, and grow 
together. The rule or maxim at such times may be that 
on which the mind may fell back. It is a kind of fortress 
reared by the wisdom and thoughtfulness of the past, to 
which the assaulted soul may retire until it has recruited 
its strength for the battle. 

It is the part of Christian ethics to make known what 
rules are needed for our moral guidance, and to enforce 
them by the appropriate motives. In -this place, no such 
thing can be attempted, and yet I cannot pass on without 
calling your attention to one or two parts of conduct, 
where it is peculiarly important to have well settled prin- 
ciples of action. 

In regard to the bodily appetites, Christian sobriety be^ 
gins to be lost as soon as they are made ends in themselves, 
without regard to something higher. Here, then, if any 
where, we must begin to put forth a self-denying will. An 
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appetite within its sphere, subordinate to the great purpose 
for which it was implanted, as that of hunger for the sup- 
port of the body, has no kind of evil influence on the 
spiritual nature. Out of that sphere it becomes a ferocious 
tyrant, — one that not only enslaves the soul, but destroys 
the power of recovery. 

The question of abstinence, or moderate use, apart from 
its bearings on others, and where gratification is innocent, 
is a question to be determined by individual strength. To 
abstain from things innocent, is a confession of weakness. 
Yet such a confession is better than presumptuous self-trust 
and indulgence after you are overcome. 

In regard to amusements and diversions, sobriety consists 
in keeping them in their place, as recreations after bodily 
and mental toil. They must not then usurp the rights of 
labor, unless we are resolved to destroy the earnestness and 
seriousness of character, which grows out of a conviction 
that life is full of meaning. The insane love of amusement 
is even more despicable than the insane gratification of the 
appetites. We see natures of very high capacity enthralled 
by sensuality, who have glimpses of a better life, and strug- 
gle hard at times to fulfill the ends for which an immor- 
tal soul was given them. But the thorough votary of 
amusement is a mere earth-worm, without aspirations, and 
without powers to rise into the air. 

The sober Christian is taught by the precepts of the 
New Testament to beware especially of covetousness. The 
love of gain is one of the most dangerous of the desires, 
on account of its expressing itself in the soberest acts 
of an industrious life, and on account of its comprehen- 
siveness. As money stands for every commodity, so 
covetousness steps in front of every desire, acting now 
as the representative of the love of pleasure, now of 
the necessary wants of life, and now even of real or 
counterfeit benevolence. A desire so wide-sweeping is as 
widely dangerous. The Christian, as he looks abroad over 
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life, beholds here the cause of shipwrecks of character, of 
damaged fortunes, of ruined hopes. It defeats its own ends 
by running out into wild speculation. It is, as we have 
said before, a sad, staid, sober passion, and seems to those 
who admit it into their hearts to be allied to all the virtues 
of society, but it is, for all that, a -fire that consumes the 
soul with burning cares, it magnifies the world, and absorbs 
all the thoughts. To no man is eternity so far ofi" as to the 
covetous man. No worldling is more justly called an 
idolater. 

The sober Christian, then, will not aim and bend the 
efibrts of his life to be rich. He cannot do this, for the 
love" of riches is a brief term for the love of earthly objects, 
it is worldly-mindedness condensed. If in the course of 
his honest industry, or by some other act of Divine Provi- 
dence, riches come into his hands, they are his to use under 
a sense of his increased responsibility. The probability is 
that he will have more of them, the certainty is that he 
will use them better than if he had spent the energies of 
his soul on the desire of accumulation. 

The love of political distinction and popular favor easily 
runs, in our country, into an absorbing passion, which in 
its course we see overflowing honesty, truthfulness and all 
moral principle. How can a serious man consent tu 
hazard his character and his soul in such a pursuit? He 
cannot seek office for its own sake, nor expose himself to 
those temptations which he sees ruining so many men of 
aspiring minds throughout the country. His only ques- 
tion will be, whether he may hold it when it is offered to 
him without his seeking ; whether the depraving influences 
of public life are not too great to expose himself to such a 
snare. 

3. Need I add that rules must be followed by a settled 
purpose, by a resolution formed in the view of spiritual 
and divine truth to adopt such, a course of life as sobriety 
of mind requires. The purpose must be rigorous, admit- 
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ting no compromises nor exceptions, nor giviag way when 
a great opportunity offers, as when some vast speculation 
would gather treasures for a whole life. It must be thus 
a settled purpose, on which temporary excitements shall 
beat without effect. We see in this country of ours too 
many fitful Christians, who are burning a large part of 
the time with the intensest craving for wealth, and deny 
to their souls aU food of heavenly meditation. From this 
fever they are recovered by a temporary religious awaken- 
ing, only to relapse again after a few months. Whether 
they are Christians at all we may not judge, but certainly 
they are far from the sobriety of miud with which Chris- 
^tianity endows the soul; 

Such are some of the requisites for maintaining sobriety 
of mind : that a standard of life and thought be formed 
under the influence of spiritual things, that rules of con- 
duct be provided to assist the soul amid the assaults of- 
tempestuous desire, and that an earnest purpose of living 
according to the law of the Gospel engage on the side of 
Christian sobriety all the effective force of the will. 

4. And if this essentially Christian duty of sobriety of 
mind is binding on all, it needs to be pressed with especial 
earnestness on young men, who are apt to fail just at this 
point. Without the lessons of experience, impulsive and 
incautious, proverbially hopeful, often dazzled by the 
colors which their own imaginations throw around the 
objects of pursuit, who need so much as they a voice of 
couusel and of solemn warning, drawn from the eternal 
issues of conduct ? Who need so much to be led away in 
thought from time, in which they are just beginning to be 
actors, and to be instructed to measure things by a 
divinely furnished rule of judgment? Their minds 
naturally, and by a divine appointment, take hold of life 
with a strong zest ; and earthly desires are at their side, 
urging them, according to the design of their existence, to 
the fulfillment of earthly duties, and yet able to draw 
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them away into every excess. Feeling is exuberant, 
temper quick, passsion strong; the evil of indulgence is 
unknown, or lies afar off and may not be guarded against; 
restraint has not become habitual. Let all go on in an 
unchecked progress, let there be no light from the skies to 
reveal higher duties and a nobler life, and what preserva- 
tive is there against the mad sweep of sensual passions, 
if the temperament lead that way, or against the insane 
thirst for gold or office ? 

How precious then, ought that fountain to be regarded 
from which sobering draughts may be continually drawn, 
which tells us of a blessed life, that is passed in calm- 
ness where no gusts of passion invade, and is to be , 
measured, not by outbursts of wild joy, but by the depth 
of an inward peace ; which tells us of a holy life, whose 
communings with an Infinite Father and a Divine Saviour 
curb, as by a wand of magic, every lust, and bring the 
soul into harmony ; which tells us of a noble life full of 
great purposes, the least of which is worth more to the 
soul than all that pleasure ever promised ; which tells us 
of a life looking out beyond the grave, and in its measure- 
ments finding all objects bounded by this world to be inefia- 
bly small, all lusts whibh make us earthly to be our chief 
enemies. Oh ! my friends, come to that fountain ; wait 
not for the experiences of the bitter, to teach you the 
sweet; wait not to be taught prudence by the necessity of 
choosing between two master passions, one of which burns 
and the other freezes the soul, but learn wisdom here and 
take it with you into life. 

To exhort young men to be sober-minded is also a hopeful 
task, however much the levity and thoughtlessness of youth, 
may seem to make it a difficult one. They have, unless 
some premature corruption has gathered its black cloud 
over them, a readiness to receive impressions from moral 
beauty and harmony ; they have an unworldly character ; 
their earthliness having as yet taken the form of particu- 
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lar acts of exuberant feeling or of boiling passion, rather 
than that of fixed, downward-looking purposes. A young 
man, when won over to habits of sober-minded piety, has 
it in his power to cultivate a rounded, harmonious, beauti- 
ful life, which grows serener and calmer to its end. When 
the hoary victim of passion, the worn-out slave of eovet- 
ousnesi3, or the profligate, false-hearted politician, seeks the 
consolations of religion in old age, after he has lost the 
relish and the benefit of his sins, religion welcomes him 
indeed, useless as he may be to her. But her discipline of 
him is that of the hospital, where his maimed and shat- 
tered character can be nursed through the remaining frag- 
ment of life. But in the man who has taken on him, 
when young, the habits of Christian sobriety, we see the 
heavenly life engrafted on the stock of fresh character, and 
so penetrating it, that all his conduct seems to be the easy 
flow of an uninjured nature. 

And if such a young man reaches the boundaries of old 
age, what a blessed sight is he. ' The fire of anger, which 
he has controlled his life-long, plays only in a genial flame 
of indignation against sin. Those baser appetites, which 
cost him perhaps many a struggle to overcome, have died 
out of his character. Covetousness, as it n.ever filled him 
with evil cravings in his manhood, so has no torment of 
miserly fears for his old age. His brow of peace tells of 
numberless triumphs over sin, followed by undisturbed re- 
pose. Such an old age of dignity and peace, when we 
see it among us, is a purifying power in society, — it is a 
protest against exaggerated feelings and excited desires, it 
is a forerunner of heavenly rest. Compare it, in its tran- 
quility and noiseless movement, with the disappointment, 
the self-reproach, the weariness and emptiness of a world- 
ling, who feels the bitter penal sobering of life in its dregs, 
and see in it the beauty of the gospel. 

It deserves also to be noticed that from habits of Chris- 
tian s>briety a young man finds a moral taste springing up 
10* 
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■within him, which is both a beautifier and a conservator 
of character. To him, accustomed to the quiet workings 
of a soul obedient to supreme order, all lawless movement, 
outbursts of passion, fitful displays of force, whatever in 
the soul " suffers the nature of an insurrection," is a mark 
of disease and weakness. Greatness he symbolizes not by 
the vexed sea-surface, but by the profound still depths of 
ocean, not by the volcano, but by the mountain resting on 
its everlasting base, not by the super-human force of the 
maniac, but by energy of will controlled by reason. With 
such a taste he passes judgment on character, on literature 
and art ; he is offended by agitations, convulsive efforts, 
action or feeling beyond the occasion. He is attracted by 
quiet unobtrusive manners and by natures which hold in 
reserve a part of their power. In religion he looks for 
action without noise, and feeling, ever gushing forth, but 
ever under control. -Thus does religion, by subduing the 
fever of worldly desire, refine his judgment, and raise his 
style of feeling. Without knowing it, he has gained an 
instinct of moral propriety, which is one of the fairest blos- 
soms of a religious life. 

Such are some of the reasons for exhorting young men 
to be sober-minded. But besides these general considera- 
tions, there is one to be drawn from the opposite tendency 
of our times and country. The spirit of the times shows a 
preponderance of the subjective in all departments of 
thinking and acting. Feeling has become more intense, 
action more hurried, whether in religion, politics, or 
ordinary life. But in our country, there are reasons why 
there should be more of this spirit than in the rest of the 
world. By our temperament we are rendered rapid and 
eager. In action we are unfettered, and desire finds 
objects to attract it on every side. Our great prosperity 
and success add force to courage and zeal ; we are hope- 
ful, incautious and speculative. Freedom of intercourse, 
and diffusion of knowledge, circulate feeling with electric 
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speed ; we move in masses, and intensify each other's 
feeling by sympathy. We spend heedlessly on pleasure, 
because we feel no great need of laying up for the future. 
Material comforts are greatly enlarged without a due 
advance of intellectual improvement. The great energies 
of the nation are directed to that which is present and 
outward; we are unreflecting, like children. Intensely 
anxious to obtain present results, we cannot wait and let 
the future ripen our labors. And so pleasure bursts forth 
into enormous excesses, covetousness runs into the wildest 
speculations ; contentment, calmness, unambitiousness, are 
rare virtues. A spirit like this ends in the most intense 
worldliness, which would be our speedy ruin, did not 
disasters continually call us back to redection, and did 
not religion interfere to save us. How peculiarly great 
the need of watchfulness and self-restraint within, where 
all is thus in a constant agitation without us. How can 
we stand our ground against the prevalent sin of 'exorbi- 
tant desire, with no unusual effort to keep our hearts near 
to God and eternal things ? Does it not become us pre- 
eminently to cultivate each for himself, that true indepen- 
dence of character which follows God's judgment of 
things in opposition to man's, so that, when the flood of 
popular thinking rushes by us, we may stand upright and 
unshaken in our place ? 

Beloved Pupils, Candidates foe the Degree of 

Bachelor of Arts : — 

The lesson of this discourse, which I hope to leave on 
your memory, is, that there is a sobriety of mind, far 
unlike a dispassionate temperament and the self-discipline 
of worldly prudence, which is built on Christian faith in 
things invisible, — God and Christ, and a future life — and 
which consists in subjugating the passions and desires to 
the law of reason enlightened by religion. To such a so- 
briety — ^the mind's true health and peace — I invite you 
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this day. I exhort you, as you leave these scenes for a 
world of excitements, to resolve before God, that you -will 
carry the realities of spiritual life in your minds, viherever 
your pilgrimage through this world may lie, — into busi- 
ness, into study, into office, if that should be laid upon 
you ; that, you will not rush into the absorbbg pursuits of 
the world as if they were your life, but with the eye of 
meditative faith will keep in view the higher life beyond. 
Nor do I alone, following the directions of the Scriptures, 
exhort you to sobriety of mind. The same lesson is urged 
on you from every quarter. There are voices of provi- 
dence which urge to it. Within a few months you have 
witnessed one of the most wide-spread commercial disasters 
that have visited this country, the cause of which, in the 
main, was an eager, excited, insane desire of wealth, lead- 
ing to over-trading, speculation, fraud, and the bank- 
ruptcy of multitudes, innocent as well as guilty. How 
empty after such a crisis does the soul appear that has 
staked all its happiness on the woild, while the ^ober- 
minded man of moderate desires lives through the storm 
in blessed peace. Voices too from the dead enforce 
the same lesson. More than one classmate is crying to 
you from the world of spirits that a life of earthly desires 
ends in the dark, while a life of faith brightens into the' 
perfect day of God. Within one short week a new voice 
has reached you from the waters, that overwhelmed one 
once belonging to your number. " So live each day," it 
cries, " that a sudden death shall not come upon you like 
a thief, and remember that death is ever sudden to him 
who has not shaken off his sins." Voices too of the Di- 
vine Spirit have added their persuasives to the calls of 
Providence. You have completed a year which is memo- 
rable in our collegiate history. At its beginning, several 
of you in calmness and thoughtfulness listened to the in- 
vitations of heavenly truth, and before it closed, numbers 
more, with many of your fellow-students, gave evidence of 
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altered lives and new hopes. The same movement you 
have watched in its progress, generally without noise or 
agitation, through the land: great multitudes you have 
seen discovering that s. treasure ii\ be?.ven is better than 
wealth, and submitting their souls to tne sobering, enlight- 
ening power of the Gospel. 

With such voices urging you to a life of religious so- 
briety, you are going forth into a fascinating world, i do 
not overstate its dangers when I say, that no man, be he 
Christian or not, can go through the world safely unless 
he guards his heart against inordinate loves, and with firm 
purpose shuts his ear to the suggestions of evil. How will 
you stand in the day of hazard, and how will the dr^ad 
balance be at last — for you, or against you? Oh! that 
grace may be given you to act wisely and thoughtfully. 
Then, as each one reaches his earthly goal, and launches 
away into the untrodden life of the Spirit, you may meet 
again in heavenly places, to keep up a virtuous fellowship 
forever. God grant that this may be so. — Farewell. 



SEEMON XVI. 

EEVEEENCE AND ITS RELATION TO ■WOESHIP. 

BxoDDS, iii. 5. And Ho said, Draw not nigh hither; put off thy shoes 
from oiT thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. 

The command of our text was given when God ap- 
peared to Moses in the bush, under the symbol of an 
unconsuming flame. The place was holy by reason of 
God's special presence and of His intention to select it 
in the future as the spot for proclaiming His holy law. 
But the soles of Moses' sandals had come into contact 
with much that was polluted, and were too impure to 
tread upon consecrated ground. In thus commanding, God 
speaks not of a holiness belonging to the spot which lay 
in His own mind, but accommodates Himself to the ap- 
prehension of the finite mind. To a creature like man 
one spot might be more holy than another, because it 
suggested to his thoughts some special manifestationof the 
divine presence ; and Moses, in order to show his sense of 
this holiness or his reverence for God, might with reason 
be called upon to perform a symbolical act which was 
suited to the genius of the age, was the naturaJ language 
of the sentiment, and without which the sentiment would 
be chilled or stifled. 

Since the unconsuming fire appeared to Moses at his 
initiation into his great office, there has been a two-fold 
change in the form of worship, or the expression of re i- 
gious feeling. The first change has been that symbol, the 
sign presented to the eye or made by the human body, 
has given place to the language of the voice. In the 
earlier ages every symbol meant something and was 
intelligible. The language of bodily movement far sur- 
230 
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passed in impressiveness the as yet imperfect dialect of re< 
ligious intercourse. Men sought an utterance of the ob' 
scure feeling in the soul by a visible token of its presence, 
and there was a natural sign-language which was fitted 
for the ideas pertaining to divine worship. The complex 
ceremonial, which we now understand but in part, was full 
of life and meaning; it continued so until language reached 
its maturity, until spiritual ideas found a freer vent, and 
carried more force with them through words than through 
signs. It was no empty or arbitrary thing when men 
stretched their arms upward towards God in heaven in 
token of need of help ; nor when they bowed or fell down 
before Him in token of unworthiness ; nor when the priest 
in confessions of sin put his hand on the head of the goat, 
as if laying the burden of guilt on him ; nor when incense 
fragrant to man's sense ascended in its wreaths of smoke 
to the sky, as a sign of the rising of accepted supplica- 
tions. 

The other great change since the time of Moses, is that 
worship is no longer local. Then an altar was built and 
consecrated, where in after times God might be sought, 
and where, more than elsewhere, men might hope to find 
Him propitious. Uien there was a common centre of 
public worship, away from which no part of the public 
prescribed ritual could be accepted. Israel among the 
nations, Jerusalem in Israel, the temple at Jerusalem, the 
most holy place in the temple were so many sanctuaries, 
one within another, where religion shut herself up from 
the gaze of men, as yet unprepared to spread her light 
over the world. But in Christ all this was done away. 
" The hour cometh," says He, " when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father," 
that is, ye shall not resort to Mount Gerizim nor to Jeru- 
salem to seek the common Father of believing souls ; but 
all such shall have free access to Him, wherever scattere 1 
through the world. For to the spiritual Christian the 
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world is God's temple ; lie turna not towards Mount Zion, 
because God is everywhere, nor does lie look for a visible 
Christ reigning at the earthly Jerusalem, because He is 
with all His people always to the end cf the world. In 
the believer's highest states of feeling, life, in all its work, 
is worship ; every where he is a king and a priest unto 
God. 

But in spite of these changes, the sentiment of rever- 
ence, which demanded the ancient symbols and clung to 
holy spots, remains and ever will remain in the human 
soul. It cannot be repressed without a disjointing of our 
moral and religious nature. It cannot be extinguished 
without embruting man, whose highest office, even accord- 
ing to Plato, was to hymn the Creator. It leads to an 
expression of religious feeling, vague it may be or irrational, 
if without the guidance of the divine word : yet without 
it there can be no religion ; and profaneness or the loss of 
rfeverence is the foe equally of feeling and of faith, of the 
sentiment which gropes for God and of the worship in 
which we are helped to realize His presence. 

Let us consider first the nature of reverence. Here we 
have to deal with something incapable of definition, which 
is seemingly a simple, uncumpounded sentiment, and 
cannot be known without being felt. In these respects, 
however, it is on a level with the other sentiments or sen- 
sibilities, with shame, for instance, and with remorse, which 
could never be described, so that even an angel could 
fully get at their meaning. As we know that human 
nature is alike, we assume the existence of such principles 
in every human breast. They may not be as lively in 
one as in another, or one sensibility may be dull and 
another intense, but probably no human being ever 
existed without some trace of them. They may also be 
blunted by a course of known and wilful sin. Thus it is 
a common experience of man, that shame, which was 
without doubt intended to deter us from that which is. 
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shameful, -wlien it is resisted, and as it were trampled 
under foot, becomes dead and arouses no pain in the soul, 
as the liar's brazen tongue, and the harlot's brazen face 
testify. So too, remorse may seem to be extinct for a 
course of years, and the bold sinner seems to have gotten 
the victory over his conscience. But the deadness Of the 
sensibility is ofteii only for a time, and this fact shows' that 
it is a part of us, which can here or hereafter assert its 
rights in tones which must be heeded. Under a new view 
of truth, shame will m^ake the ears tingle, and remorse 
will lash the soul with its scorpions. In the same way, 
when profaneness and fleshliness seem to have shut the 
door of the soul to the presence of the divine majesty,- the 
sentiment of reverence may return again at the call of 
spirituul truths, and he may bow in adoration, who not 
long before braved divine wrath by his profaneness. 

Reverence has some points of resemblance to other feel- 
ings which seem to be simple, and with which it ought 
not to be confounded. And there is the more need of dis- 
tinguishing them, siuce they may exist together as mingled 
but independent emotions. It differs from /eaf, for it can 
exist ia circumstances where we have no sense of personal 
danger. And yet so similar are the two emotions, that in 
some languages, the same word will more or less be used 
to express them both, as indeed reverence and shame some- 
times claim a common right to the same term. But shame 
differs irom reverence in this, that it contemplates a judg- 
ment formed concerning our conduct by another, or has 
reference to a standard of conduct adopted by others, 
while reverence seems to be irrespective of our conduct 
and to depend upon something else. It is widely differ- 
ent again from the feeling of dependence, with which, in 
religious feeling, it is often associated. We both revere 
and feel our dependence on God, but it is evident that we 
can feel our dependence on a being without reveriag Him, 
and can revere one who has no power over our condition. 
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And finally the sense of the sublime — or if that be a com- 
plex feeling — the feeling of awe, which is contained in it, 
seems to difier from reverence, which relates to persons 
and their actions, while the other sensibility is aroused by 
operations in the material world. It will not be said 
ti^iic we venerate the phenomena of nature, or the great 
earth itself; and when we speak of venerable moss-grown 
trees, the language is justified by the transfer of personal 
life to such objects, or by their resemblance to what is 
venerable in man. 

Reverence then is awakened by personal attributes, and 
not by mere power, which by itself repels and strikes fear 
into our souls, nor by great intellect separate from cha- 
racter. Qualities of character are its especial field, and 
the moral traits which awaken it run along the scale from 
the inferior exhibitions of human excellence to the higher 
and vaster perfections which a Christian ascribes to God. 
■ Thus fortitude, generosity, magnanimity, self-sacrifice — 
above all when they are great of their sort, or appear in 
the company of a great mind — call forth our reverence as 
really as infinite benevolence, justice, and holiness. But 
there are certain relations between men also, which call 
forth this feeliug. They are of such a kind as to remove 
persons from an equality and to excite a sense of in- 
feriority in the mind of one of the parties. Of this de- 
scription are the relations of the child and subject to the 
parent and ruler, and of youth to old age, in which latter 
case perhaps the wisdom and experience usually ascribed 
to old age aid the feeling. In general it may be said that 
reverence will not be felt, unless we observe something 
which lifts a person above us, prevents entire equality and 
free familiarit}', and impresses us with a belief of his moral 
greatness. We can scarcely be said to revere our equals ; 
we may admire them, but they would not be our equals if 
we revered them. Under institutions which encourage 
the spirit of equality therefore reverence will be checked. 
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It is a common remark among Europeans, that such is 
the case in this country ; that viewed from their point of 
view democratic America has less reverence for God, less 
respect for old age, less veneration for parents, than the 
lands where the principle of equality does not run so en- 
tirely through the institutions. And the religious senti- 
ment seems to need a continual protection against these 
political influences, lest the decencies and the solemnities 
of worship become quite unable to stand their ground 
against disrespect of the simplest forms of religion. 

As we revere man, so we can revere his laws and in- 
stitutions, which are personal acts emanating from minds 
in times past, calculated to call forth our moral feelings, 
and by their authority impressing us with a sense of our 
subjection. In the same manner the law of God, the 
word of God, all that presents to us His character calls 
upon us to exercise the feeling of reverence. ■ God is as- 
sociated with all His institutions, with whatever is divine : 
His divine personality shines through them all. 

II. This attempt to define the nature of reverence is 
important only as helping us to understand the uses and 
the abuses of the sensibility.- Here we make two remarks, 
the first that it is one of the pillars which support religion, 
one of those fundamental feelings without which there 
could in the proper sense be no such thing as religious 
worship, and the second that in itself it has no virtue and 
is no guide, but may fasten upon the wrong as well as 
upon the right object. 

Reverence is one of the chief pUlars of religion. As 
soon as we feel that we are dependent on a Divine Being, 
as soon as we learn from observation of our finite nature, 
or are taught by our very instinct," that an infinite arm is 
reached forth for our support, so soon the sentiment of 
reverence prompts us to worship ; and, following its voice, 
we try to lay down for ourselves the proper way of wor- 
ship. Man has very often been called a religious animal. 
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and is, without doubt, sutli. Wherever he dwells on the 
earth, in all ages and races, he has had some kind of reli- 
gion, so that Atheism is really fighting against nature. If 
it succeeded in destroying the faith that binds earth to 
heaven, its triumph would be short-lived. Human nature 
would cry out again "for God, the living God." The 
sense of dependence, the tendency towards reverence and 
worship are indestructible. And if pantheism could over- 
throw the established faith, it could not prevent some kind 
of religion from rising up in the world. Probably poly- 
theism — ^with a veneration of the personified forces or ob- 
jects of nature, would be the result. 

This office of reverence is similar to the offices per- 
formed by the moral sensibilities and by shame. If there 
were no moral sense there could be no obligation. The 
feeling of self-approval and disapprobation call for a moral 
code or standard, and would be unmeaning otherwise. 
Shame and love of esteem contain in themselves a refer- 
ence to society and its judgments. If man were a solitary 
being, having no intercourse with his fellows, such senti- 
ments would be unmeaning. Hence, we may say, that as 
shame supposes that we are to live in society, and remorse 
that we are to be under moral law ; so reverence supposes 
both that we are made for worship, and that there is some 
object out of ourselves calling for our worship. Otherwise 
our nature would be a riddle, containing traces of a plan, 
but leaving the plan unfinished. God being acknowledged, 
we can explain reverence and the feeling of dependence. 
These, being parts of our essential nature, point forward to 
God. Then the plan appears to be complete. God and 
the feelings which His existence and nature awaken thus 
explain one another. 

But, secondly, reverence is no guide by itself, and has in 
itself no virtue. The mere sentiment is blind, just as-shame 
and remorse are blind. If shame were a perfect guide, we 
should always be ashamed of things shameful, and never 
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of anything else. But it is not so. The opinions of a 
sinful society make men ashamed to do what they know to 
be right, and ashamed not to do wrong, so that no small 
amount of manliness and of religious principle is needed 
to follow a guide acknowledged to be better than the 
public voice. In the same way self-approval and remorse 
are no infallible guides. They recognize the everlasting 
distinction of right and wrong, they require us to admit, 
that some things must be right and some things wrong, but 
they do not enlighten us as to the contents of a law of 
righteousness. If they did, the history of morals would 
not be a series of mistakes and perversions, a calling of 
good evil and evil good, a putting of darkness for light 
and light for darkness, of bitter for sweet and of sweet for 
bitter. The same holds good in respect to reverence. 
Neither this sentiment nor the feeling of dependence reveals 
to man the nature of the- object which he is prompted to 
worship, and on which he depends. Otherwise it would not 
be true, that nearly all th6 religions of the world have had 
objects of worship which a cultivated moral sense could 
not honor or venerate. Something beyond the feeling, for 
which the feeling is preparatory, is wanted to guide us into 
the knowledge of the real and living object of worship. 

The feeling of reverence in outward religious worship 
is neither gpod nor evil. It must exist in some degree of - 
strength ; it may aid the mind in the worship of the tnie 
God ; but worship in itself is not virtuous, nay, religion, 
taken in its general sense of a bond of union between man 
and a divine being, is not necessarily virtuous. There are 
many very religious persons, in that acceptation of the 
word, who are very wicked, and the religion itself may en- 
courage malice, impurity and falsehood. I refer to this 
because it is beginning to be the fashion among a certain 
class of writers to speak of several of the emotions as if 
they had something holy about them, as if reverence, for 
instance, and the sense of dependence were virtuous senti- 
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ments and acceptable to God; whatever their objects might 
be, whatever the rites of the religion which call them 
forth. Thus the acceptableness of the worshiper's obla- 
tions would not lie in the state of his will or disposition, 
or in the fitness of the object worshiped, but merely in 
the existence of the sentiments upon which the act of wor- 
ship is built. A very easy kind of doctrine this which 
overlooks the moral element of religion. But I trust no 
one who hears me will imagine that the worship of a 
Malay pirate to his tutelary god is virtuous because it is 
worship, or that the obscene dances and songs of many 
heathen nations are to be put on a level with the choral 
songs that ascend on high from Christian temples — "Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts, the whole earth is full 
of Thy glory," or " Blessing, and glory, and honor, and 
power be unto Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb forever." 

And thus we reach the point that revelation is needful in 
order that man may know what he ought to revere with 
religious adoration. If our race had continued innocent, 
perhaps, a faith in God would have spread over the world, 
rivalling in its purity and elevation the conceptions of 
God drawn from the Bible. But a sinful race cannot 
originate a pure doctrine concerning God. The immoral, 
unholy feelings of man will color his conceptions of the 
divinity, uhless there is a standard of truth to which he 
bows. He wUl worship, but into his worship the taint of 
lust, revenge, and falsehood wUl enter. He will make a 
mythology, but the mythology though full of beauty, it 
may be, will be full also of all rottenness. 

ni. But thirdly, what will be the office of reverence in 
connection with the religion of Christ, and what the duties 
to which it prompts and summons us? Here by way of 
illustration notice the effect on life and manners of some 
other sentiments and principles. Regard for public 
opinion — how inevitably this mingles its influence with all 
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cur life, so that we follow the fashions and judgments of 
society, receive its faith blindly, are afraid to depart from 
its law, which haunts us when there are no spectators, and 
brings into our solitudes the presence of invisible human 
witnesses. And so the notion of equality — how it moulds 
our manners, sets us on the watch for our rights, makes us 
coarse, disrespectful, arrogant, as if society were advancing 
claims all the while which it was necessary for us to 
oppose. It is the same with reverence. This sentiment 
may be traced in all the religions of man's devising as well 
as in the revealed religion of the Scriptures. In the for- 
mer it casts aside from worship whatever is supposed to be 
offensive to the divinity ; it leads to a posture, to forms and 
to rites of. worship such as set forth the veneration and 
devotion of the worshiper ; it leads with other sentiments 
to places of worship where acts of homage can be ren- 
dered, and to such accessories of worship as will help the 
spirit of reverence to rise up free from all impediments. 
In the true religion it is no longer blind but an enlight- 
ened handmaid of true spiritual feeling. Here the pro- 
blem is not simply to excite reverence together with the 
other feelings that rise towards God, not merely in worship 
to place before the soul the high and holy One who inhab- 
iteth eternity, but to do this as an intelligent service built 
on the truth, and drawing its supplies of emotion from the 
truth of positive revelation. 

The worship which the Scriptures encourage is made up 
of ihe form and the spirit. Let us look at each of these 
by itself. 

There has ever been a difference in regard to the form 
of worship. Some minds, some states of enlightenment, 
some stages of religious knowledge crave more of form than 
others. Yet if the question, what the forms shall be, were left 
to the sentiment of reverence alone, the decision how much 
form we should have in Christendom, would be compara- 
tively easy. But as soon as a form expresses the natural 
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language of reverence or adoration, or of gratitude aud 
love mingled -with reverence, art takes hold of it. The 
saered house of God, where the style ought to partake of 
that severe simplicity and majesty which kindle the purest 
feelings, is overloaded with elaborate ornament, telling 
the worshiper nothing but the builder's art and the costli- 
ness of the structure. That is false art which drowns 
other thoughts in admiration of the finish, which injures 
worship by that which draws the mind away from wor- 
ship. So of music. It is one of the noblest sensibilities 
of man that he can pour forth his soul to God in song ; 
but here, again, while true art favors simplicity and 
grandeur, false art favors that style of church music which 
exhibits best the skill of the singers, as if man ought 
to be thought of in an act of worship, which is unmeaning 
and useless if it do not move and then compose the soul. 
And there is, again, a natural form of reverence for the 
worshiper. His posture, his attire, his decorum in all 
respects must be such that worship can be in harmony 
with the place and with the great being who is worshiped. 
There is a reverential feeling which, as an accompani- 
ment of spiritual ideas, will regulate all this. As at a 
festival among his fellow-men, a man will be polite and 
friendly, as his garb, his words, his manner will suit the 
occasion, so it should be when he meets God. Our re- 
spectful treatment of our fellow-men is dictated by the 
thought that they have rights which we cannot violate 
without, selfish rudeness ; but God has His rights, which to 
^vio]ate is to sin, and reverence in the heart will show us 
how to worship Him aright, and the question in all the 
forms of worship will be how the soul can be aided in 
communing with God. 

The spiritual side of worship, then, is the great thing. 
It is better to worship on the lonely heath, or under the 
stars than iji the most gorgeous cathedral, if Christian 
feeling is called forth amid God's works and not amid the 
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lavish adornments of human ;art. The forms, simple or 
more elaborate, prepare for the spiritual service ; they help 
the soul upward, but they are not spiritual ■themselves. 
Here truth comes in. The recognition of God in all His 
relations to us, of Christ in His work, of our sin .and 
want, — realities of this magnitude entering the soul with 
the sentiment of reverence, dispose us to adoration, coii- 
fession, praise, to sympathy with sacred song if we cannot 
join in it ourselves. •, . . 

And here we notice briefly two ofiences against the 
true spirit of worship, formality , and profaneness. For^- 
mality. is the form without the spirit.' It is found most 
generally where an elaborate ritual is in use, and the 
worshiper, by a decent or reyerent observance of the out- 
ward rites satisfies his conscience, or purchases for himself, 
as he thinks, exemption from higher obligation^ since he has 
satisfied, as he; imagines, the claims of God. But for- 
mality may exist also in modes of worship, where there is 
the least of a ritual. A decorous posture and manner, 
conduct due to the place, is all, the worshiper of this 
kind has to ofier.;to .Gp.di . But he ought not to imagine 
that this is enough, or that a heart-searching God can 
accept of this, or that he is fitting himself for the worship 
on high, where they sing "Holy, Holy, Holyy Lord God 
Almighty, which is and was, and is to come! Blessing aiid 
honor and glory and power, be unto, Him that sitteth on 
the throne and to the Lamb, for ever and ever !" 

But irreverence, which in its extreme is profanity, and 
blasphemy, is a sin of deepej dye than formality. The 
demands of reverence are satisfied by the decorum ajid 
seriousness of formality, while the higher, claims of a 
spiritual religion are overlooked or forgotten.; But pro- 
fanity has overcome the na,tural restraints of a sentiment 
to which even pagans pay regard. ;It is a contempt of 
God, as if He were not worthy, of being treated with the 
, respect due even a man like ourselves. The religious 
11 
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sentiments in the habits of a Christian believer are asso- 
ciated with the time and place of worship. His spirit is 
subdued into a devout, solemn awe of Grod ; he can in his 
best frames realize that the church is the house of God 
and the gate of heaven. But the profane worshiper .has 
formed no such tie in his mind between Grod and His 
house, between God and the prayers and praises that go 
up to His throne. His thoughts are profane. His words 
are mingled with curses. Nothing sacred has any hold 
on his mind. How can he have any fellowship with God 
or God with him? And if there is a heaven, a place of 
God's special manifestation of His glories, how could he 
enter it without dismay and despair? 

What has been said suggests the thought that Atheism 
and Pantheism lead to idolatry of the creature. The 
remark has been made already that reverence involves a 
personal object, and as the sentiment is universal in man's 
nature it seeks for a personal object above nature; man 
cannot be satisfied with worshiping his fellow-man unless 
his standard of greatness and goodness is miserably low, 
or unless he has by his dogmas ruled all persons higher 
than man out of the universe. When now this happens, 
when the great object above nature is denied to exist or 
to exist as a person, the source from which the reverential 
mind can supply its wants is gone; the heavens and earth 
are now an empty temple. But man, after this denial of 
" God, remains as he was before ; he still needs something 
to admire, something to revere, something to take the 
place of the lost divinity. What has he now to construct 
his object of adoration, his idol out of? Is it the heavens, 
or the earth, or the sun, that almost living symbol of the 
infinite, ever present Lord ? But by his science he finds 
these to be dead matter, under law, acting by mechanical 
necessity. What is there venerable in a mighty machine 
more than in a small one on the same plan ; in an engine 
of a thousand horse-power more than in one of ten ? He 
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must look for his idol beyond the material world. But 
the only mind remaining after God is cast away is man's. 
' To this, then, in its highest forms of power he looks as his 
make-shift for the living God ; this he invests in the course 
of time with an unreal superiority drawn from his imagi- 
nation ; it becomes his hero or demigod, and he strives to 
fill with its presence his soul, emptied of God and which 
only God can fill. When Atheism reigned in France the 
church of St. Genevieve became the Pantheon, was dedi- 
cated to the great men of France by their grateful country, 
and received the bones of persons like Kousseau, Voltaire, 
Mirabeau and Marat. How near an approach to those 
pagan times, when the Roman emperor obtained divine 
honors after his death, and his genius was sacrificed to in 
his life-time. 

Our subject, again, helps us to see how man is prepared 
for religion in his nature, and how the revealed re- 
ligion carries on that preparation. The native sentiments 
fit him for communion with a God, and among them rever- 
ence especially controls the manner and form of his ap- 
proach to his Deity in acts of worship. If this were all, if 
he had no light from heaven, religion would be ignorant 
worship of the unknown God, or impure worship of a false 
and foul Divinity. But Christianity now appears to dis- 
close to him what sin had hidden before, and the new way 
of reconciliation to God, which sin had rendered necessary. 
But if the Gospel, while thus throwing light and hope into 
his soul, had not provided free play for all the original 
sensibilities which take hold on God, it might have been 
charged with imperfection, with not developing the whole 
of our nature in harmony. It has, however, food in its 
glorious realities for them all; its majestic representation 
of the infinitely holy One give full scope to reverence; grat- 
itude is excited to the full by the doctrine of God's provi- 
dential care and gracious presence ; trust and hope by His 
promises and offers of mercy — ^in short, all our nature is 
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taken into account by the author of the Gospel ; a skill 
and a provision for the human soul appears in it; it aims 
to round off the human character, and to bring man to his 
highest earthly perfection. 

And so, also, the Gospel cultivates the sensibilities, rev- 
erence, among the rest, for the heavenly state. Prayer 
here, such as God can accept, adoration and praise here 
are qualifying souls for the deeper and nobler emotions 
which will accompany the grander revelations of that 
world. Whether any of these sensibilities will be super- 
seded there, I will not venture to inquire. But it is not 
probable that reverence will ever cease, since the disclo- 
sures of the glofies of God there, natural and moral, will 
make the distance between the finite man and the infinite 
God greater and greater, so that there will be the more 
need of reverence, and the more room for its exercise. 

Prepare, then, my hearers, by worship here for worship 
there. Wherever else light-minded, be devout in God's 
house and in worship. If you have been profane, shake ofi" 
the habit ; learn to see God everywhere and to adore Him. 
If you have been formal and yet decent, think that Grod 
cannot accept such services. Give your mind to the grand 
thoughts of the Gospel, and enter on the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth. Then you will have joy when you 
unite with all the good ones of earth and heaven in the 
cry, "Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God Almighty, which is 
and was and is to come !" " Blessing and honor and glory 
and power be unto Him that sitteth on the throne and 
unto the Lamb forever and ever I" 



SERMON XVII. 

THE VIRTUES 'WHrCH HAVE TRUTHFULNESS FOR THEIR 
BASIS. 

Ephes. iv. 25. Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbor; for we are members one of another. 

The quality of truthfulness, or of allegiance to truth, 
in the character, extends far beyond the point of scrupu- 
lously avoiding untrue statements. A person may never 
tell what would usually be called a falsehood, and yet may 
have a thoroughly insincere, hypocritical, or artificial 
character. It needs but a coarse, dull- sense of right and 
wrong to abstain from telling lies, while it belongs to a 
very sensitive, delicate conscience to shun the numberless 
by-paths of false appearances and false pretences which 
meet one on all sides and are very pleasant to walk in. 
The finish of the character,- in regard to truthfulness, is 
one of the noblest attainments of Christian manhood, and 
it is as diflacult as perfection is in any other department. 
To make any progress in this direction we must have a 
clear view of the field ; we must form an idea of what it 
is ' to be an Israelite indeed without guile ; we must per- 
ceive how insinuating in some of its forms untruthfulness 
is, and how blessed the height — if we can reach it — where 
pur whole soul shall breathe the air of truth, and of 
nothing but truth. 

Give me then your attention, dear brethren, while I lay 
before you in a miscellaneous way some of those faults of 
character partaking of the quality of the false, which, as 
men and as Christians, we ought to avoid, and some of 
those forms of truthfulness which we ought to admire and 
must possess if we are followers of Christ. 

245 
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And may I not mention first, as worthy of being in 
general avoided, the quality of dissimulation, or the con- 
cealment of our real opinions, which has been contrasted 
with simulation, or the pretending to be, or to think, some- 
thing other than the reality. Here I do not refer to those 
native differences which must always be observable between 
frank or demonstrative and reserved or undemonstrative 
characters. Nor do I at all say that we are always bound 
to express what we think, or that we may not put ourselves 
on our guard by concealment against designing enemies. 
But I refer to studious concealment of principles and feel- 
ings in order that others may have a false impression of us 
from our silence. The kind of frankness which consists 
in avowing our true sentiments, or at least the readiness 
to do this, on the right occasion, is what all men admire ; 
and when the moving cause to dissimulation is fear, the 
opposite quality may be a very manly and even a highly 
Christian one. So, for instance, he who confesses Christ 
amid a company of scoffers, instead of holding his peace 
and covering up the convictions of his soul, has the spirit 
of a martyr. And he will have this good fruit of his 
openness, that besides feeling conscious of doing a noble 
act, he strengthens his convictions themselves. It has 
been laid to the charge of Cromwell that he was a dissem- 
bler, who allowed others to interpret his silence as they 
would,, and then surprised them by acting otherwise than 
they expected. His most favorable biographers have 
defended him on the ground that he told no lies, and that 
being in the midst of dangerous plotters, he was unable to 
save himself or his cause in any other way. I will not 
dispute the justice of the defence, but I notice the instance 
as showing how men confound dissembling with falsehood, , 
and therefore how these must border on one another ; and 
as showing also that a high religionist like Cromwell, by 
his dissembling, gave color to the charge that his religion 
was insincere. It is obvious that the practice, carried out 
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to any great length, is -wrong and fraught with clanger. It 
is wrong, for what right have I to live on terms of confi- 
dence with others, hear their indiscreet utterances of hon- 
est opinion, give them impressions by my constant silence 
that I think with them, and yet all the while differ from 
them entirely ? Would they admit me to their commu- 
nion, if they knew what I know of my sentiments ? And 
is it not an obligation of honor and justice that in a free 
interchange of feelings I shall not be an insidious specta- 
tor, on the watch while others are opening their breasts ? 
Nay, rather, does not a certain freedom of intercourse 
imply that continued silence means assent or at least no 
disapprobation? We may appeal to instinctive feeling 
also, and ask whom men will respect — ^him who hides his 
true self in important respects from others out of fear or 
that he may have the benefit of their companionship, or 
him who is resolved to put on no disguise, but to let him- 
self pass among his fellows for what he is ? Such a man 
loses nothing, for all see that he has a love of truth supe- 
rior to fear or interest. 

And again, dissimulation is fraught with danger, for it 
leads into falsehood. The habit of making false impres- 
sions or suffering them to be made by silence lies next door 
to direct untruth. You feel that you have deceived by 
concealment, and that you may just as well reach the 
same point by a lie. Suppose the case of an early Chris- 
tian, who shut up his faith in himself, heard Christians 
traduced and heathenism advocated, and kept his peace 
until the heathen around him thought him lukewarm or 
one of themselves — would he, when trial came, be as 
likely to say, "I too am a believer in Christ," and suffer 
for his Lord, as he would have been, if in all modest ways 
he had let his faith be known ? He kept still because he 
was afraid, and he nursed his fear? Would not the same 
fear be the more likely to make him recreant to Christ? 

Dissimulation, then, if dictated by fear or policy, is 
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dangerous as fostering a cowardly, unmanly temper, and 
as leading across the line -which separates disingenuous 
concealment from positive untruth. 

Next to dissimulation I mention pretence, which im- 
plies an intentional concealment of the reality by some- 
thing false or feigned offered to the inspection of others. 
A man is conscious of something pertaining to him which 
he would gladly hide from view, and so he endeavors to 
make a false impression of himself before his fellow-men 
by some specious show or unfounded claim. Or he de- 
sires the reputation of that which he is not or does not 
possess, and endeavors by his conduct to lead others into 
error. Thus a merchant who has no capital makes a false 
impression on others in regard to his pecuniary ability, 
that he may obtain a loan of money ; or a sciolist pretends 
to have learning, when he is ignorant ; or a libertine to be 
moral when he is immoral ; or a hypocrite in religion to 
be a believer or a good man when he is neither. We call 
by the name of hypocrisy the worst kind of pretence, false 
assumption of the religious character for selfish purposes. 
All men, good and bad, concur in condemning and abhor- 
ring this class of persons ; and truly he is among the worst 
of mankind who lives directly under the truths and mo- 
tives of a gospel which loathes hypocrisy, and y^t for 
selfish purposes puts on a cloak of religion. He is so bad 
that many who are no hypocrites think quite well of 
themselves, because they are better than he. But, 
in fact, all pretence is one; and all pretenders are 
players of a part ; they put on a mask to hide their true 
characters. There are pretenders to wealth, who, by 
dexterous shows get the reputation of riches, when 
they cannot pay their debts. There are pretenders 
to skill in a learned profession, who impose on the 
ignorant by making the little they know seem great. 
There are pretenders to familiarity with great people, 
who want to seem important in other men's eyes. There 
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are pretenders in all the departments of business — such 
for instance as sell a few articles cheap in order to make 
the more upon their principal goods. In fact all compe- 
tition as the world goes, encourages pretence, for men 
will not wait until their character brings customers, but 
will seek custom by pretence, before they can establish a 
reputation. There are, again, pretenders in the fashionable 
world, who impose on the judgment of others, or creep 
into good company by audacious assumption. These and 
all other pretenders — ^pretenders to morality, who talk 
smoothly and eloquently of -virtue, whUe they practice 
vice in secret ; pretenders to sentiment, who borrow the 
language of- others to cover dead and worn-out hearts ; 
pretenders to taste, who ape the judgment of critics or con- 
noisseurs with no sensibility of eye or ear or soul ; pre- 
tenders to religion, who dishonor and disgrace religion, 
and yet all the more show the value and the need of it in 
the world — all these need only to be mentioned, for the 
moral sense of mankind is against them and awards 
them scoifs or indignation, according to a milder or 
harsher rule for measuring their characters. And with- 
out doubt, the feeling of man reflects herein the moral 
estimates of God, and of our Lord, who has said things 
of hypocrisy as fearful as any words that were ever 
uttered. For let us think of the great God watching every 
kind of hypocrite as he tries to deceive his fellows by 
empty shows ; as he glories in his success ; as he thinks the 
secret is known only to himself. Can He, the infinitely 
pure and true, fall below man in His abhorrence of such 
a character? And if the blind man could once open his 
eye on God, seeing Him in all the glory of His truth, 
and seeing that there is one immortal witness against him, 
who knows all and' remembers all, could he help being 
withered and loathing himself? 

But enough of these : there is a less obvious kind of 
pretence into which we are all apt to fall, which, how- 
11* 
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ever, cannot stand on its defence, when tried by the laws 
of truth. It is what is called cant; a word which denotes 
the aping of others in Expressions of feeling and opinion, 
by the use of set, stereotyped words which pass current in 
a certain circle of religion, fashion, or taste. Take reli- 
gious cant as the most signal example. I refer not now 
to the words peculiar to a certain sect to denote their 
views concerning doctrine and a religious life, for there 
must be such words, and they contain more or less ot' 
truth. Nor can the term cant be applied with any pro- 
priety to the terms for conversion or repentance, or :uiy 
exercise of our religious nature in view of truth. He 
whose taste would be offended by these words, when used 
on the proper occasion, would most probably dislike the 
thing denoted by them, and the Gospel itself. 

But, there are many senses of words peculiar to certain 
classes of religious people, and many phrases, also, coined 
by them in the fervency of their feeling, — expressions of a 
genuine Christian spirit in their mouth, which others with- 
out 'their earnestness borrow from them : perhaps ir. the 
next age, when piety no longer burns with a bright flame, 
they remain on the lips, as marks that religion has be- 
come a mere lip-service. Now the use of such words may 
offend a nice taste, but cant is something beyond want of 
taste; it is deadness using the language of life; it is insin- 
cerity clothed in the garb of sincerity, and it is, therefore, 
a sin against truth. In the most marked cases, cant is 
the dialect of hypocrisy, using on calculation terms to 
which it attaches no living sense drawn from experience. 
In the least marked cases it is catching up from others and 
saying over by rote that which proceeds not from the heart. 
But there are other kinds of cant, as that of sentiment, 
when a person adopts language of feeling or of fancy, 
which is not the utterance of the soul within, but a lesson 
taught by society; or as the cant of taste, where an in- 
structed person apes the language of critics and seems to 
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have lively sensibility, when he is incapable of perceiving 
the beauty or the majesty, whether of nature or of art. 
Such pretension, which passes from one to another, like a 
contagion, a truthful mind will instinctively shrink from. 
He cannot say what he does not truly feel. He cannot 
profess to judge where he knows he has no power of pass- 
ing a judgment. It gives him pain to be thought better 
or more knowing than he is, or to be rated higher than 
the truth will warrant. And this without doubt accords 
with the judgment of the God of truth. Avoid then all 
pretence. Act out not a borrowed character^ but that 
which belongs to you. It is better to bear our own fruit 
than to have foreign blossoms hanging on us. Develop 
your own life into Christian perfection, rather than ape 
another's words and put on his likeness. There is none of 
us, the most crabbed, the most ungainly, the most inflex- 
ible, that cannot be built up with God's help, into a living 
temple beautified by holiness ; there is none of us, however 
promising and apt, that will cover his true self up in a 
borrowed robe, who will not readily be detected by sharp 
observers, and at last be laid bare at the great trial of 
character. 

We mention next, as closely bordering on the vice of 
character already named, insineerity, especially in profes- 
sions of regard and in the hestoviment of praise. When a 
person puts on the semblance of friendship for another, 
expressing it in warm terms to his face, while he laughs 
at him behind his back, we call this hypocrisy of a black 
dye. But some insincpre ways of making another 
believe that you are his friend are not so obviously 
wicked as this. You have a kindly feeling towards him 
and exaggerate it in your words or shows, so that he 
mistakes by your fault his true place in your esteem. Or 
you are indifierent to him and yet abuse the signs of 
politeness, so that he puts a false construction on your 
words and shows. You thus present yourself to others as 
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ready to do for them -what is beyond your intention, and 
when the test comes and you fail, they are wounded and 
feel that they have been falsely dealt with. Most of 
such insincere professions are the refuges of selfishness 
ashamed to come to the light and putting on the forms 
of good will. They are produced by a high standard of 
character around us, — we are ashamed to be thought to 
fail in kindness or friendliness, and so assume its garb. 
Here we see how love in the heart would prevent all such 
false shows. Having the feeling within us ■'/e should not 
be anxious to exhibit it. It would manifest itself freely. 
Our civility would not be well-bred but heart-felt ; not a 
manner put on but an expression of the hidden man 
within. 

The same insincerity appears in the form of flattery. 
This may be ilo sin of falsehood ; one may tell the truth 
to another merely to please him and secure his esteem ; 
the evil here lying in the motive and the disregard for his 
character, which is injured by having only its best side 
placed before his eyes. But there is another flattery 
more insidious and full of the spirit of falsehood, as 
where one shows a deference to another in his manner 
which he does not feel, or where he exaggerates his 
excellencies or glosses over his failings, or where he im- 
putes to him motives which could not have existed. 
There are then two evils in this bad practice, the motive 
for it and the false representation. Love would prevent 
both. It would praise where praise would do good; it 
would insinuate nothing which was not strictly true. It 
would not rejoice in iniquity, but rejoice in the truth. 

We pass on next to the faults of character opposed to 
simplicity. This word denoted at first the quality of being 
unfolded, as contrasted to that which was folded together, 
and so simplicity in a moral sense and duplicity are moral 
opposites. But the word has a wide application ; when 
used in reference to taste it denotes the avoidance of the 
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artificial, the overwrought, the overloaded with ornament, 
the pretentious. When used in reference to our purposes 
it denotes that two motives, as self-interest and good-will, 
are not mixed in producing the same act, Or that we aim 
at truth rather than at impression. As a moral quality 
it denotes the absence from guile, a character without 
artifice. Everywhere we perceive that it implies the 
true as against the false, the real and natural as against 
the artificial, and we feel that a general simplicity of cha- 
racter, if native, is a most valuable characteristic, and if 
a fruit of Christian principle, is a following of Him in 
whose mouth was no guile. On the other hand the want of 
this quality is a serious defect. Even a taste which rejects 
it, a taste for excess of ornament, for instance, is a sure 
result of an immoral civilization, so that here we have 
another sign that truth as a trait of society is necessary 
for all healthy judgments as well as sound morals, and 
that as soon as falsehood creeps in, it brings a blight upon 
art as well as on character. 

It is noticeable that simplicity of character or freedom 
from artifice and guile is often connected with openness or 
transparency of character. Now a man whose guileless- 
ness is apparent seems to other men, in a community 
where falsehood prevails, to be destitute of a power which 
it is often desirable to use. He has an aversion native or 
from principle to falsehood, and, therefore, appears to be 
unable to defeat the designs of falsehood. Hence sim- 
plicity and kindred words come in a number of languages 
to mean want of penetration, want of common sense, and 
the more depraved the community, the more easy and 
natural will such a transition of sense be. Trickery, the 
power to circumvent and to deceive, will pass for talent, 
and the simple-hearted will be despised. But in truth 
there is no necessary connection between simplicity and 
folly, between knavery and shrewdness. And no charac. 
teristic is more successful in life, or more widely esteemed 
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than simplicity. The man who gains his objects in a 
round-about way, who covers himself up in a mist, who 
resorts to indirect means to gain his end, becomes sus- 
pected and feared ; he in turn suspects and fears others ; 
and thus his character causes an alienation or even an 
opposition between him and his fellow-men, which inter- 
feres with his success by destroying confidence, and, it 
may be, lands him at last in positive dishonesty. The 
simple-hearted again not only are loved and trusted, but 
have their souls open to all truth which rests on evidence. 
They may be as wise as serpents while they are as harmless 
as doves ; they may see the stratagem and chicanery of 
others, while they would shrink from using the same 
weapons themselves. They often defeat artifice by sim- 
plicity, because a trickish, artful mind cannot under- 
stand a quality so unlike its own. They come with the 
best preparation to the truths and obligations of religion, 
for they are apt to be not far from the kingdom of God, 
as having a love for simple truth and a sincerity of pur- 
pose. 

Simplicity in statements, again, is a form which the 
truthful spirit assumes, and the fault most opposite to it is 
careless or reckless exaggeration. There are causes for 
exaggeration which are not strictly criminal. Such are 
excitement of feeling and a lively conception. The orator 
or the preacher with all due love of truth may run iiito 
overstatements, may enhance the relative importance of 
that which arouses his soul for the time — this is pardona- 
ble, it may be not easily avoidable ; but even here, the 
desire to conform to the strict truth, going along with all 
the movements of the mind, will give rise to a certain so- 
briety of statement, and especially will prevent a con- 
scientious man from aiming to produce an efiect by inten- 
tional exaggeration. This is a sin against the law of 
truth. The impression must be heightened beyond what 
the reality will warrant — the person thinks — ^in order that 
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any effect may be, produced. He confounds overstrained 
expression with force, and adherence to the reality with 
weakness. Thus he betrays a want of confidence in the 
power of truth, and this fault of his brings his own 
reward. For men will easily discover his exaggerations 
and will make excessive deduction from them. If he 
gives statements of events, men will distrust his reports ; 
if he argues, they will be unconvinced, because this 
quality of his injures all his arguments ; and so it turns 
out, that he is weak, and simple truth in all its forms of 
bare statement, of eloquent but honest representation, of 
honest feeling not put on for effect, — simple truth, I say, 
is ever strong. 

Another and a kindred fault opposed to a spirit of 
truthfulness is inaccuracy in representation and reports. It 
may be in this case that an imperfect memory of particu- 
lars prevents a person from retaining exact outlines of 
events in his mind, or that the power of observation is 
impaired by physical defects. In such a case a person 
ought to be aware of his liability to error, and the love 
of truth will supply him with caution, or lead him to 
qualify his statements. But there are cases where inac- 
curacy is more culpable, as where it proceeds from undue 
haste which cannot stop to sift evidence or collect ma- 
terials for judgment, or — what is far worse — where the in- 
accuracy is due to partiality or prejudice. In the first 
case loyalty to truth demands that a man should not 
sacrifice it to impatience or indolence, which is a common 
sin. How many books are rendered worthless and pass 
away because they are unreliable through the hurry of 
their authors. How many reports have to be recalled, 
the circulation of which might have been stopped by a 
little care, but the injurious effects of which nothing can 
heal. In the other case the sin is equally against truth 
and love, and approaches to the nature of slander, — a sin 
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so unsocial and malignant that all men unite in detest- 
ing it. 

Another of the truthful virtues is candor, which partakes 
of the nature also of justice. It admits the weight of 
what makes against ourselves and confesses this with readi' 
ness. It acknowledges mistakes out of a spirit of fairness. 
In argument it gives an impartial view of the reasons 
urged by the opposite side. In stating the arguments of 
another it has no bias but gives them just as they are, 
mingling with them no conclusions of our own. In re- 
peating facts which concern ourselves it puts no color on 
them and conceals nothing, bat is willing to concede what 
may be injurious to our own cause. It prevents us from 
using false reasoning, from arguing for victory and not for 
truth. It is, in short, an unselfish, equitable love of the 
right as well as the true, and as such places the man who 
manifests it on a vantage ground against unfair, triekish, 
unscrupulous opposers. The want of candor, whether pas- 
sion, or prejudice, or selfish desire of success leads to it, is 
a trait which every lover of truth will avoid. 

I only add the mention of a sin somewhat akin to pre- 
tence and hypocrisy — ^the assigning of pretexts and motives 
for our conduct which do not exist. This is a very com- 
mon fault of our sinful nature, and it springs from the 
consciousness that the real motive is not good enough to 
be displayed, but must be put in the back-ground while 
some other is thrust forward. This is often not very de- 
liberate—in which case there would be a condemnation of 
the act at the instant as of something false— but is half 
self-deception and half deception of others, like those 
polite expressions of regard which mean little or nothing. 
It takes place often in regard to actions of trifling impor- 
tance. Little acts of selfishness are whitened into some- 
thing better ; excuses are plead which are unreal ; by a 
series of petty deceptions unpleasant impressions concern- 
ing ourselves are brushed away from the minds of others. 
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And the little hypocrisies pave the way for great. They 
blind us to ourselves. The pretexts we use to impose on 
others we half put faith in, and thus we weave a web of 
falsehood in which' we ourselves are entangled. 

Such, presented in a miscellaneous way, are some of 
the forms of a character which departs from truth and 
from the God of truth. And now, when we look at the 
law of truth and the virtue of truthfulness in their details, 
does there not appear to be a great breadth in them? Do 
they not form a bulwark for the whole life and character? 
Let us think, my dear brethren, of the great beauty of a 
life built on truth, which avoids falsehood not in its 
grosser forms only, nor in those shapes which all con- 
demn, but in those aspects of it which many fail to per- 
ceive. It is the noblest attainment, next after being in 
love with God and man, to have a truthful spirit. As 
falsehood supports all sin, so does truth all virtue. But 
it is not an easy thing for man in his state of sin to live a 
life of unsullied truthfulness. Temptations to vain shows, 
to insincerity, to double-dealing meet him on every side. 
He loves esteem, and this principle leads him to wear 
false colors, to practice hypocrisy that he may seem to be 
good when he is not. He falls into sin, and to save him- 
self from its consequences he resorts to falsehoods. He 
colors facts or suppresses them ; he misrepresents his mo- 
tives for the better, that some faint traits of that worth 
which he will not possess may seem to belong to him. 
Then, too, he_ is exposed to corrupt examples ; multitudes 
around him are false and hollow, and to save themselves 
from the gnawings of conscience they invent false argu- 
ments for falsehood — thus adding an assault on truth 
itself to falsehood in practice. And in this career of pre- 
tence, the whole moral nature wilts ; their souls feel a 
general blight, for he who has lost his veneration for truth 
has a mortal wound in his soul. 

And how is it among us, my dear brethren ? We are 
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gathered from the great world into a little community to 
study truth, to become exact, to enter into the reality of 
things ; our intellects are trained to detect fallacies, to 
draw nice lines round the borders of truth, to construct 
systems of truth rising up to the throne of God. In such a 
community ought not veracity, honor, sincerity to reign ? 
Where, in any gathering of young persons, should a high 
standard of general uprightness so easily be formed, and 
be maintained by so strong a sentiment ? But what is the 
actual state of things ? Do not facts, every now and then 
coming to light, do not your own charges made against 
one another, authorize us to believe, that not a few live 
here in a course of deliberate deception from year to year, 
that false excuses are invented, as if it were a small thing 
to sin against God and your own souls for a trifling pur- 
pose ? You are under very mild law, you assent to it by 
placing yourself here, and yet you avoid its operation by 
the most unworthy of all expedients. But if the evil 
stopped here, it would be trifling compared with what it 
IS. Think of the general distrust concerning character, 
which it brings in its train, instructors necessarily distrust- 
ing students, and students distrusting each other. Think 
how falsehood, as I showed in my last Sunday's discourse, 
helps on every other evil habit, so that you open the door 
wide to the enticements of all other sins, when you consent 
to commit this sin. Think, that if you do not lower your 
standard and justify lying, you cannot help despising 
yourself, nor help knowing .that others must feel the same 
towards you ; or if you have built up a wall of sophistries, 
in order to stifle the calls of conscience, so much the worse, 
for a callous conscience is the beginning of the soul's 
death. Think, if you should be aroused into repentance, 
what self-reproach you must pass through — self-reproach 
often bursting out into confession, and not content until it 
has made known the worst even to man. And all this is 
the preparation of intelligent, educated persons, taught to 
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takp large views of life and of the issues of human con- 
duct — this is their preparation for the throne of the Judge, 
for the future life, where shame shall be exposed, and 
truth shall penetrate every dark ri?nes8. Oh, my dear 
friends, I beseech you to think of these things with that 
sobriety and that candor which they deserve! If you have 
yielded to a false sentiment, resist it henceforth. If you 
have helped to make it, help to unmake it. If you have 
come to believe that all are dishonest, become honest your- 
selves and you will confide in others. If you have sinned, 
turn from sin. Blessed be God, that while there must 
be an entire alienation on His part from the untruthful, 
His compassions are always awake for those who forsake 
evil. Enter into fellowship with Him by ingenuous con- 
fession and by avoiding " every false way." Pass over to 
the side of a Saviour, who never deceived men, and will 
be true to the end. Take the part of all honor and up- 
rightness. Let each one, in all earnestness, say, " Give me 
Thy help, O God, that I may live a life of strict, un- 
changeable truthfiilness." 



SERMON XVIII. 

y 
THE DEBT OWED BY EVERY GENERATION TO THE PAST. 

Gospel op John iv. 38. Other men labored, and ye have entered into 
their labors. 

I WILL not stop to ask who were the other men here 
spoken of by our Lord ; whether He refers in the plural 
only to Himself, or points back also to others — ^to the 
prophets, or even to Moses, as the forerunners of the 
Apostles and the pioneers in the work of the kingdom of 
Heaven. In any case, a principle of the widest applica- 
tion is brought before us — that no individual, in the 
strictest sense, begins his own work ; that all enter into 
and carry out the labors of others ; and so, too, that all 
the generations of the world reap the fields their fore- 
fathers sowed ; that there is a dependence, a succession, in 
all the labors of men, a running account kept up by each 
present age to the credit of the whole past, and especially 
to the credit of its immediate predecessors 

This is indeed a characteristic of man in which he dif- 
fers almost wholly from the best endowed animals. They, 
in their successive generations, reach the same point of 
maturity, act out the characters of their races to about 
the same degree of perfection, and die without advancing 
their kind or leaving any new store of power or enjoyment 
to their posterity. If man, by taming and training them, 
can in a degree improve their breeds, even his action has 
the least efiect upon their races as wholes. The individuals 
may be more graceful, or strong, or usefiii ; but no quality 
of self-improvement has entered into the species. Man, on 
the other hand, the feeblest of creatures at his birth and 
the most dependent, is able to retain, transmit, record, and 
260 
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plan ; by his social and moral instincts he forms common- 
wealths and makes laws ; he learns from others ; he com- 
municates to others ; he trains the young members of the 
community up to the measure of its knowledge and wis- 
dom ; he invents and spreads inventions — he thus builds 
a tower of one platform ' upon another, reaching toward 
the skies, from which, as its stories ascend, he holds nearer 
converse with Heaven and casts his eye over ampler 
spaces of earth. 

Now for all this the labor of one generation will not 
suffice ; but there must be constant, world-wide work and 
transmission. Human progress consists in this: that men 
have labored with body, with mind, and each next age has 
entered into their labors. It is possible indeed for a gen- 
eration to send nothing of value down the stream of time ; 
nay, it may obliterate or corrupt, and so put its successors 
into a worse position than if it^ had not existed. Such 
retrograde movements show that the law of progress is not 
a fatal one, nor dependent solely on the stores of know- 
ledge that have been laid up ; but on the other hand there 
is no other law of progress aside from this which we have 
before us : that each generation, by the help of its prede- 
cessors' toil handed down and retained, adds something to 
the general stock for the benefit of coming ages. Nor 
does God, when He intervenes in human history by super- 
natural revelations, disturb this law, for forthwith the 
truth, the power, the moral advancement, are leaven 
thrown into an age or a people, or possibly into a single 
mind, to leaven the whole world afterward by the same 
process by which human improvements produce their 
effect. And we ought not to separate progress froin God, 
as some do, for He is in it all, whether it springs directly 
from something done by man, or from His own revelation. 
He is in all invention ; in all learning and science the plan 
is throughout His. Bezaleel, the ingenious artificer of the 
tabernacle, was animated by His spirit; and so all genius. 
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all power, tliat starts the world forward, is as truly a part 
of His world-plan as is the Christian scheme of redemption. 
I. Let us consider, in some of its particulars, this plan of 
God for the human race,— that each generation enters into 
the labors of its predecessors, reaping what they have 
sown, while at the same time, if it is true to its appointed 
work, it hands over something more to posterity than it 
had received. Eeflect then first on the labors which the 
teachers of mankind have undergone, in order that the 
world might reach its present state of advancement. The 
class of teachers may be divided into two portions, into 
such- as transmit only and such as also originate. The 
first act directly on those who are just following them 
in the order of time; the others have a much wider 
field of direct action ; they are the teachers of all time, 
the " masters of all who know." To few is it given, out ' 
of the whole human race, thus t6 act over many ages and 
through many lands. The greatest portion either move 
the thought of their own times in new channels, or, in a 
more humble ofiice still, simply make known to others 
what they themselves have learned. Yet all these teachers 
have labored and men are entered into their labors. They 
have labored hard and loiig. Men, as they enjoy a work 
of art or give themselves to the study of a work of phi- 
losophy, must not Suppose that everything flowed smoothly 
while the composition was going on, or that there were no 
difficulties in the preparation. "He that goeth forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed," is the fit motto for all who 
have employed their minds for the benefit of mankind. 
What agony of mind have inventors endured ; wha" 
anxiety and heart-sickness ; what unfruitful experiments, 
reaching through long years, have they tried, before suc- 
cess ctoVraed their efforts. The same is true of any work 
of art which has long kept its place in the heart of a 
nation or of the world. A work of geniu9 is the essence, 
it may be, of a whole life, the condensed knowledge, judg- 
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ment, skill, that make up the man. So, too, in all the 
sciences, as in the philosophy of thought or of morals, 
what perplexities has a mind contended with, what hope 
and patience has it spent, what weighings of evidence, 
what reilection, what consultation have been needed 
before the painful work of composition began. It must 
not be supposed, that glimpses of truth are vouchsafed to 
those that skim over the surface of things in the spirit of 
curiosity or amusement ; nor that inventions enter vacant 
minds unsought and in full perfection ; nor that to the 
great poet or painter even the labor of composition or of 
correction, severe as it is, at all compares with that pre- 
paratory thought and work on which the whole achieve- 
ment depended. 

So, also, the other class of teachers whose office it is to 
put knowledge derived from others into form, and to train 
the minds of their 'generations — they too have labored 
long and earnestly in order to fit themselves for their 
work. The conscientious instructor has gone through 
three series of toils ; he has labored hard to learn as he 
would have his scholars labor, he has qualified himself by 
still- severer toil for his special duty, and then comes the 
new office of imparting and guiding from day to day-r^ 
the hardest labor of all, because the fruits of it do not at 
once appear. 

Now into the labors of these classes of teachers and 
trainers each new generation of the educated enters. 
You my friends are debtors to the past and indeed to the 
remote past. For you Aristotle thought his best thoughts, 
though they may have taken new shapes before they 
reached your minds ; for you the Greek poets and the 
English of high renown have sung their strains ; for you, 
art has brought to light its treasures ; for you discoverers 
.have ventured into untrodden seas— a thousand for- 
gotten names have lived and wrought for your benefit, 
without whom, it may be, society would have been far 
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behind its present point of advancement. For you, too, 
the teacher of the present has spent the best hours of his 
life, has thought his best thought, has patiently drilled 
and inculcated, that you may enter into his labors and 
may, if you will, go beyond him in cultivation and in 
wisdom. Small perhaps is the proficiency which you may 
have seemed to yourselves to have made under his 
training, for the na,tural and one of the best fruits of a 
true education is to reveal to us how little we know, and 
how far we are from the heights of perfect science. But 
perhaps in the years to come, even although the know- 
ledge and power gained here may be indistinguishable 
from that which other masters or yourselves have pro- 
cured for you, you will gratefully attribute something 
of your culture and something of your success to those 
who have labored for you here. They will then, perhaps, 
be beyond the reach of your acknowledgments; they 
may be little conscious of what they have done for you ; 
they can see but little fruit, of course from the toils of 
each faithfully spent day ; but if it should appear that 
some good thought of theirs was fruitful in your minds, 
some ideal of patient, finished scholarship was awakened 
within you, some solid preparation was given you for the 
work of a true life, then will they deserve to be re- 
membered, and you will be called by such remembrances 
to hand down what they have imparted and whatever else 
you shall have gained by your own labor to the next 
generation. 

II. Other men have labored in the praetieal spheres of 
life, and we are entered into their labors. Here there 
arise before us all who have labored for the social, politi- 
cal, moral, religious, welfare of man, from the mother, 
into whose hands all the tender beginnings of practical 
life are committed, through every faithful teacher and. 
faithfiil example up to the founders of states, and the 
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founders of religion, up, even, to the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

It is to be observed in regard to these laborers both 
that their work is of all importance, and that it is neces- 
sary for the success of those other laborers who work in 
the fields of science. For life is more than thought, and 
without a well-ordered life there can be little progress in 
thought. Such is the action of the moral nature on the 
mind that a bad soul is unfitted for all the science that is 
directly concern'^d with life ; it is warped and blinded by 
selfish interests, it often falls into doubt, and is wanting 
in those higher impulses which are of such aid in intel- 
lectual pursuits. Nor is the sway of society over the in- 
dividual less marked. A corrupt society, a vicious gov- 
ernment are uncivilizing agents of the greatest power, not 
merely by their neglect or repression of what is good, 
but by their sympathy with positive evil. And above all 
the other influences rises religion in its power to ennoble 
or to degrade the soul, to fill it with fear and falsehood, 
or to raise it to a communion with God and with His 
thoughts. 

It is to be observed, further, in regsffd to these laborers 
in the vineyard of life, that their work never ends. The 
results of knowledge stay in the world, but society and 
government are ever changing; religion at one time reigns, 
at another is conquered by doubt or vice, so that there is 
an endless struggle here between the powers of corruption 
and the powers of progress, — a struggle in which the in- 
terests of science also are involved. Had the race been 
good enough to have retained the faint primeval know- 
ledge and faith of God ; had it been able, by reason of its 
moral strength, to have instituted everywhere just societies 
and governments, in sympathy with all truth and good- 
ness; centuries ago, without question, the point of advance- 
ment which we have now reached would have been left 
out of sight, and a state of mankind have been begun of 
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which we only dream almost without hope. The path of 
the reformers, civilizers, purifiers has been up-hill against 
reigning corruptions, against the hankering of man for a 
slothfiil, unthinking life; ia short, against that lapse of 
souls from God for which Christ furnishes the only all- 
sufficient remedy. 

The labors, therefore, of these classes of practical la- 
borers have been greater than of such as encounter the 
difficulties and the mysteries of thought. No philosopher 
ever so toiled to find out or to spread truth, as reformers 
and preachers of righteousness to make the world and the 
soul better. They have begun their work in a sense of 
loneliness and insufficiency; they have held out against 
fear, scorn, and uncertainty ; in the tragic language of the 
Apostle John, they have come to their own and their own 
received them not. Take the example of any of the pio- 
neers of righteousness. Before them lies a life-work, which, 
to be fulfilled, must, cross a thousand prejudices, a thousand 
interests; governments fear them, and are arrayed against 
them ; priesthoods hate them ; they are maligned ; men fear 
to join them; — who so hated and so despised as the best 
patriots, the best philanthropists, the best friends of God 
and of man. Listen to the complaint of the tender-hearted 
Jeremiah, who preached wrath against wicked prophets 
and wicked politicians: "Woe is me, my mother, that 
thou hast borne me a man of strife and a man of conten- 
-tionto the whole earth ! I have neither lent on usury, 
nor have men lent to me on usury, yet every one of them 
doth curse me." Or, mark the language of the Apostle 
Paul, in the same strain, only nobler and purer from the 
taint of discontent — " In all things approving ourselves as 
the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
tumults, in labors" — or where.he says, "We are made the 
filth of the world and are the offscouring of all things unto 
this day." Or, let a greater and a holier one teach us 
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what immediate reward awaits all who begin the great 
movements of the world : "If the world hate you, ye know 
that it hated Me before it hated you." And although re- 
ligion, as coming most athwart the prejudices and the fears 
of men encounters the greatest opposition, the same fkte 
has been tolerably sure for every true reformer of man- 
kind, — first reproach, calumny, persecution, then death, 
for the patriot by the sword, for the martyr by the flames. 
Is it nothing now to have endured this or the like 
of • this ? Nothing to have labored against hope 
and against fear, and then to die with the thought 
that the work is just begun ? "No one persecutes the phi- 
losopher who speculates on final causes, or constructs a 
theory of the parabola, or experiments on a new gas; 
their labors may be long a,nd trying, but the souls of these 
other laborers, besides all their toil, are harrowed and 
' lacera;ted, so that martyrdom itself: may be a positive 
relief. 

And we are entered into their labors. Your studies of 
history, my young friends, will have taught you what 
thanks you owe to the struggles and contests of good men 
in the past, noi need you go back beyond the few last 
years for one of the most striking illustratidns. In order 
that a reign of justice in our land should be secured, that 
we should no longer be the reproach of the civilized 
world, as a nation of freemen holding four millions of 
slaves in perpetual bondage and justifying our curse as 
an institution of God, how many hundred thousands have 
given up their lives and how many cries of mourners have 
resounded through the land. We have gained a precious 
inheritance, precious at its beginning, to be more precious 
as years roll on, but at what a cost. So also the whole 
history of our land speaks of labor ; of labor the fruits of 
which we are now enjoying. The toil and agony of mind 
which the first pilgrims endured in their separation from 
their homes, in their contests with the wild men and the 
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wilderness, in their want and uncertainty ; the struggles 
and sacrifices of the revolution, — easily read on a few 
pages of history, but hard enough to bear — these have sent 
down to us an inheritance more precious than has fallen to 
any other people. Or if you go farther back and read the 
record of each important addition to English history, of 
every new charter or petition or declaration of right, of 
every resistance against tyranny and every bulwark of 
freedom ; remember that each of these had its contest, its 
patience, and that your acknowledged rights of speech, of 
worship, of secure possession, of a share in the common- 
wealth have cost many lives of men who have left no 
name, many sorrows of the unnoticed, and that thousands 
have been preparing the way for your era of light and 
freedom. Nor are the labors of reformers of less moment. 
You are in a better state of society than fell to the lot of 
your fathers, because divinely gifted men saw what were 
the evils that obstructed human progress, and had cour- 
age and patience enough to oppose them. Some one voice 
perhaps was lifted up amid derision and persecution, some 
one worked on hoping against hope, and died committing 
his cause to the few select ones who were as fearless and 
£.3 loving as he. Then by slow degrees the stream 
widened and became a resistless flood to change the face 
of society. The fruits of all this belong to you. But you 
could not have these fruits, gathered by the patriot and 
the reformer, at your command, unless also a higher class 
of laborers in the spiritual field had co-operated with 
them and prepared the way for them. The preacher of 
righteousness and the martyr were the forerunners of free- 
dom and of all improvement in society. The martyr did 
not think, perhaps, when he expressed hii devotion to 
Christ by a painful death that any thing great was to 
grow out of it— he only acted out what he felt. But 
these religious laborers have changed the face of the 
world. They have brought into literature and art, new 
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ideas of purity and spirituality, into life another standard 
of character, by which all truthfulness, honor, justice and 
benevolence are duly valued. And from them we go 
back to Him in whose cause they taught by word or by 
life — ^to the great laborer who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many. It were easy to show that without Him the labor 
ot all others would have served only to prop up decaying 
civilizations, and to supply short enjoyment to unsatisfied 
souls, but that from Him has proceeded the power that 
helps every laborer for man's welfare : all thinkers have 
better thoughts because He came into the world, all 
workera have better ground to stand upon, and better 
hopes. He penetrates beyond the religious, or the moral, 
or the social sphere into all art, science, invention : even 
the science of wealth, the lowest in one respect of the 
sciences, is not below His influence. Such a thing it is to 
have had the Son of God in the world, and to have en- 
tered into' His labors. 

What we have said thus fer, has served to show the 
dependence of the successive portions of our race upon 
foregoing ages for their means of improvement and the 
relations of the benefactors of mankind among them- 
selves, the thinkers being most indebted to those who. 
have moulded life by their works, and of these the 
Founder of our religion with His successors taking the 
lead. 

1. An important, reflection occurs here, which is indeed 
involved in what has preceded, that a very great wdrk, 
often the chief work of the best spirits of an age, must be 
to oppose, to seek to destroy the tendencies of the pre- 
ceding one. Sin is ignorance, ungodliness and one-sided- 
ness : therefore in our race there are perpetual obstacles 
to true progress. These obstacles the age itself may be 
most wedded to, and the spirit of the age can be met only 
by noble, self-sacrificing minds, who shed a new light, on 
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the world. There are multitudes of these, at whose head 
stands Christ ; and his service to mankind is to be weighed 
not only by what He positively taught but by His sublime 
courage in standing up against the existing forms of evil. 

And so we, if we Would have other men enter into our 
labors, must declare against whatever is outward, voluptu- 
ous, unbelieving and godless in our civilization. An edu- 
cated young man in Christendom is bound not to follow 
blindly the lead of the spirit of the time. If there is a 
tendency among us to sink knowledge into a minister of 
pleasure, a caterer to wealth, he must in his practfce 
preach the meanness of such a spirit, and the danger of 
putting the lower uses of this life above the higher. If 
there is a tendency to swift, unthinking action without 
meditation enough on principle, he must counteract it by 
the calmness of -his soul, by his unshaken fidelity to his 
convictions. If there is a tendency in our thinking to 
exalt law above divine will, and to turn avfay from what- 
ever claims, to be supernatural, he must make up his mind 
on this immense subject, and being persuaded that there 
is "divine truth among men, must defend it before the 
world, preaching to men that a civilization without God 
in Christ is a civilization without lofty motives and most 
earthly, hollow and decaying, corrupting to art, morals 
and society. This he must proclaim that others after him 
may enter into the labors of Christ, and of the true ones 
in all ages. 

2. Another reflection which forces itself upon us, is 
that all this labor of successive generations does not pay 
its cost, unless man is an immortal. There are those who 
do not believe this, and who, in a kind of despair, look 
about for something great in lieu of the immortal indi- 
vidual whose light they put out ; accordingly we hear 
much of the immortality of the race and of collective 
humanity. But who told them that the race is immortal ? 
If it has lasted through all the ajons and has made such 
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small advances until now, the prospect is rathei* dark for 
the future laborer. 'If it began to exist some few thou- 
sand years ago, it may cease to exist ere long. Who 
knows, unless he has access to some revelation, that a geo- 
logical catastrophe may not sweep this race off,. like so 
many others before it, or some conflagration, like that of 
which the Stoics taught, may not consume all things ; or, 
if the race is to be immortal, what is its value and the 
value of laboring for it, or yet the likelihood of raising 
it up to a state of perfection, when all the motives drawn 
from endless life and from God are gone ? Can • a man 
conscious of high capacities, and proud of spirit, con-- 
descend to spend his strength to the advantage of these 
bubbles that float awhile and then vanish as they burst? 
To us, it seems that the means of improving the race 
depend on the question of the immortality of the person, 
and that the motive to undertake this work shrinks 
almost to nothing when this immortality is even soberly 
doubted. And above all, after the exalted conceptions of 
redemption and of communion with God had faded out, 
after the grand theatre of immortal life had dwindled 
into a little booth of twigs, would not a paralysis seize on 
every earnest mind? Is not the conclusion a most natural 
one — "let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die"? 

3. There is another reflection of immediate practical 
bearing for each one of us — ^that we have no reason to 
boast of our knowledge or refinement, for we have entered 
into the labors of others. What we have, we have 
acquired by extraneous help. Why then should we be 
elated, and not rather hunibled, because we have made so 
little use of the help afforded us? Only he can on good 
grounds feel exaltation of mind who is indebted neither 
to man nor to God for his attainments. But where is 
there such a person ? The day laborer is nearest to this 
state of perfect independence, but the hoe and the rake 
which extend his arms, the spade, by which he applies 
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the motions of his foot, are the inventions of distant ages ; 
for the preparation of their materials, for the perfecting 
of their forms, hundreds of men have thought their best 
thoughts and done their best work. And so it is with all 
applications of mechanical power, so it is with all discove- 
ries of principles and their- reduction to practice. We 
make our labor profitable by means of the labor of others ; 
their failures save us from failure, their successes are our 
inheritance. Who, in the widest reach of inventions, in 
the boldest triumphs of man over nature, has added a 
tithe to what men accomplished in the same time before 
him? "Other men have labored, and he is entered into 
their labors " 

In the lower regions of work then no one can boast that 
he took his own path ; is it otherwise in the highest ? 
Must not he who has enlarged science, he who has blessed 
the world by his benevolent deeds, he who has refined his 
own mind or character, acknowledge the same depen- 
dence ? For the thoughts which have disciplined such a 
one for his work are the undying thoughts of former 
sages and philanthropists. The examples that animated 
him were set by the wise and good of all ages, and " were 
recorded for his admonition upon whom the ends of the 
world are come." The drama of the world has been 
played for him. Martyrs have bled for him. And more 
than this, if he has been able to consecrate himself to the 
service of God, he knows that he would have remained a 
worldling, but for the divine grace which came to him in 
his sins and rendered him a man of faith, self-denial and 
execution, which raised his standard of attainment, gave 
him courage and patience, and helped him to do great 
things through a busy life. 

There are two ways in which we can nurse our intellec- 
tual pride and self-conceit; we can compare ourselves with 
others, who are below us, and can imagine that we have 
reached our fancied height alone. The best cure for the 
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first is to compare ourselves with somethiEg higher, above 
all with the iniinitude of God ; but we may also compare 
ourselves with the truly great of past ages, and we cannot 
fail to be humbled when we think how much more they 
have done than we with slenderer preparation, and how 
little the noblest spirits of the world have accomplished 
after all. But another cure ought to be the discovery of 
our dependence. Let us feel that the little we know has 
for the most part come to us at second-hand. We have 
dressed ourselves by the help of the wardrobes of the past. 
We should have been as naked as savages had not the 
poets and sagas, the reformers and men of God met us on 
our way to clothe us in the garments of a Christian civili- 
zation. Not one of them, not one true man ever felt a 
conceit of knowledge. Hear Agassiz' noble words: "I 
have devoted my whole life to the study of nature and 
yet a single sentence expresses all that I have done. I 
have shown that there is a correspondence between the 
succession of fishes in geological times and the different 
stages of their growth ia the egg, this is all." * Such is 
the humility of a comprehensive mind that knows what 
others have done and knows what remains undone. Such 
a mind cares very little what he may have wrought out, 
or who may have deserved the honor of this or that dis- 
covery. He grasps, rather, the whole of the truth within 
his reach, and seeks to make the most of it for mankind. 

4. And thus we are led to our last reflection', that the 
law of our race, which we have been considering, our de- 
pendence on the past, and the hope of progress for the 
future, ought to carry us out of ourselves, to unite us to 
our species and to beget within us sympathy with man. 
"Freely ye have received, freely give," says the Master — 
words which may be applied to all our blessings as well as 
to that most necessary one proceeding directly from Him. 
Men have lived in the past for us. In a world of igno- 

» Methods of Study in Natural History, p. 23. 
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ranee, thousands have searched for knowledge as for hid 
treasures, and their laboi-s have blessed Ur. In a world of 
sin, multitudes have lived and died to lay the foundations 
of order and justice, to reform evils, and to show the path 
to God. Unknown benefactors and teachers, as well as 
known, have handed down to us all that enriches and pu- 
rifies the soul. Is it nothing that we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses? Or is it nothing that 
the destinies of the world are in no small degree depen- 
dent on each new generation ? Or that the success of all 
efforts beyond the field of pure science grows, in a great de- 
gree, out of the motive with which they were begun? Lot 
us come, then, into sympathy with the wise and good of 
the past ; let us pay over to others, in a grateful spirit ai.d 
with interest, what we have received ; let our aims in life 
respect the welfare of all. 

And this deserves to be considered for our encourage- 
ment, that every advance makes a new advance easier; 
every conquest over matter puts it more completely at our 
feet ; every correction of social abuses renders thinking 
well and aicting well less difiicult ; every government, where 
justice and freedom go hand in hand, spreads its light 
over the world ; every widening of the influence of religion 
makes it seem more like a natural thing that a nation can 
be bom in a day. And if the world has made great ad- 
vances in these latter days, and is making them, is there 
not something inspiriting to the laborer in the hope of 
greater and more rapid success, in the hope of success in the 
highest of all causes, — that cause of Christ which includes 
all temporal, as well as spiritual welfare? "Let us" then 
"not be weary in well doing, for indue season we shall 
reap, if we feint not." 



SEEMON XIX. 

THE NEED OF THE MEDITATIVE SPIEIT IN MODEEN 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Psalm cxix. 97. how love I Thy law ! It is my meditation all 
the day. 

[An Oedinatios Seemon.] 

This is one of many passages -which show the thought- 
ful character of religious men under the old dispensation. 
The religions of the heathen were almost entirely an ex- 
ternal service, with no obvious groundwork of doctrine or 
food for thought ; but the religion of the Jews, with all its 
complex ceremonial, had a basis of thought, which sup- 
plied pious minds, trained within its pale, with the mate- 
rials for life-long reflection. The pious Jew was not only 
religious, in so far as he saw the agency of God every- 
where in the world, but he was meditative also, in so far 
as the constant object of his thinking was God in the 
works of His hand, in the history of His people, and in 
the law which proceeded from His mouth. His habit of 
meditation was encouraged and increased, we may believe, 
as from age to age the writings of inspired men increased 
the stock of religious thoughts; but from the' first there, 
seems to have been a tendency to thoughtfulness in the 
Jewish character, going hand in hand with conceptions of 
the character of God which called for profound reflection. 
Eeligion thus among the Jews took the place which 
" both religion and philosophy occupied among the heathen. 
Through the lands of idolatrous worship the great mass of 
men were ignorant and brutish, mere creatures of the 
s nses, unused to reflection on any subject. But here acd 
there a man would arise of deeper thoughts and higher 
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aims, one who longed to solve tbe problems of the uni- 
verse which crowded about him, and had for his only help 
in this work the powers of his own reason. By the efforts 
of such minds philosophy was built into a system embra- 
cing the doctrine of God, the doctrine of nature, and the 
doctrine of man. It took a scientific shape, and contained 
within itself all those means of moral and intellectual im- 
provement, by the help of which the philosopher fondly 
hoped to escape from that thick ignorance and that sub- 
jection to sensuality which he saw all around him. Thus 
with him contemplation of truth was the way to become 
liberated from the dominion of the senses, to allow reason 
bar fiill control, and to be united with God. Now what 
he attempted with such imperfect means, the Jewish reli- 
gion had accomplished already in a number of pious 
minds by its sublime doctrine concerning Jehovah, as well 
as by its code of moral precepts ; while at the same time 
by its ritual it ministered to the feeling of the worshiper 
and formed a bond of national union. And as the phi- 
losopher looked to contemplation to lead him to the per- 
fection for which he aspired, so the pious Jew meditated 
on the word of God, as the means of his religious enjoy- 
ment and improvement. 

It is my aim in this discourse to inculcate the impor- 
tance of religious meditation, which the sages and the 
saints of old alike both practiced and recommended. My 
method will be,' — after looking for a moment at the reli- 
gious life of former ages of Christianity in this respect, — 
to notice the great preponderance of religious activity over 
meditation in the present age ; to inquire into the causes 
of this characteristic, and to show that the symmetry and 
efficiency of religion are secured only by combining con- 
templation with action. 

I. If now, in pursuance of this plan, we turn our eyes 
to the first or Apostolic age of Christianity, we find the 
religious life moving onward in a harmonious development. 
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Active zeal and thoughtful meditation were united in the 
characters first formed by Christian truth. The Apostles 
were daily familiar with the greatest of thoughts: the 
truths of the Gospel dwelt contiiiually in their minds and 
souls : they found high delight in meditating upon these 
things. And yet, so far were they from living within 
themselves, from surrendering themselves to delicious con- 
templation, that the truth on which they fed spurred them 
to untiring activity in the service of mankind. Their 
minds were with Christ and upon Christ, as if they had 
no time for action, and they were as earnestly active as if 
they had no room for meditation. 

Descending now a few ages from the days of the 
Apostles, we find that a change has fallen upon the Chris- 
tian Church. Many of the most religious minds have fled 
from the world of men, as if perfection of character could 
be attained only in solitude by ascetic discipline and by 
the power of contemplation. There are now two kinds of 
religion : that of the multitude engaged in the commerce 
and sustaining the relations of life, who received on trust 
the scanty truth which was doled out to them ; and that of 
the few who, escaping from the business of the external 
world, from family cares, and, as they hoped, from temp- 
tations, gave themselves up to a higher kind of piety, — ^to 
that which is concerned in religious worship and religious 
thinking. Thus the mass of Christian people have fallen 
into -the profoundest ignorance, with scarcely an effort for 
their enlightenment, while here and there a secluded com- 
pany are devoted to sacred studies, themselves in danger 
all the while, from want of motive and from doing violence 
to nature, of sinking into as deep ignorance and deeper 
vice than that which they sought to escape. 

At length, in God's mercy. Protestantism dawned on the 
world. It is the glory of Prote-tantism that it has opened 
the Bible and trained up a thoughtful religious laity. By 
sending men to the Scriptures as the fountain-head of 
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truth, by increasing the efficiency of the pulpit, by 
making use of the new engine of the press, it supplied 
rich food to multitudes of hungry minds. At the same 
time it was averse to a life of mere contemplatioQ and se- 
clusion; it appealed to the sympathies on which social 
religion depends, and it awakened a consciousness of 
power and a sense of responsibility in the individual 
which drovehim forward on a path of active usefulness. 
Those nations, which have been the truest representatives 
of the Protestant spirit, have produced the largest number 
of men, not professionally addicted to the study of the 
Scriptures, who have meditated most profoundly upon 
their contents; and those ages have carried out its princi- 
ples most faithfully in which a thoughtful interest in 
doctrine and in the preaching of the word has pervaded 
society. 

The churches of New England were long characterized 
by containing a large number of laymen who made 
Scriptural truth their daily study amid the cares of 
business or of professional life. The means of studying 
the Scriptures were less accessible than now ; a knowledge 
of much which forms the externals of divine truth, such 
as sacred geography and antiquities, was far less difTiiscd; 
but the amount of acquaintance with the essence of the 
Scriptures was greater. Perhaps I may say also that 
thought moved in too doctrinal a channel, being con- 
trolled too much by the Westminster Catechism or by 
New England Theology, and not enough by the pure 
wnrd of God ; but find what fault you will with our 
fathers, the fact remains, that they were a meditative 
generation, that religious truth was the principal training 
of their minds, the principal subject about which the 
thinking of pious men in every kind of life was occupied. 
To familiarity with the Scriptures they united deep con- 
victions of its truth, firm principles and unerring instincts 
in matters of practical life. 
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Has the present age of Christians retained these quali- 
ties of the past ? 1 think not. And here may I be per- 
mitted to say that it is not my province at the present 
time to praise or blame, but only to discriminate. The 
age may be greatly in advance, for anything which con- 
cerns us now, of preceding ones. It may in regard to 
activity, compass of knowledge, and a catholic spirit, be 
superior -to any since the landing of the pilgrims, and 
may give many promises of a still nobler future. With all 
this I have nothing to do. I only ask whether it is cha- 
racterized by thoughtfulness to the same degree with the 
foregoing ages. , And the answer must be that religion 
has to a considerable extent altered its type. It appears 
now under the forms of activity, of sensibility occasionally 
aroused, of interest in religious events, rather than in the 
form of meditation on the word and truth of God. This 
I think may be gathered from various indications. The 
manner in which men begin a religious life will be apt to 
leave its impress on their whole subsequent career. Now 
it is a common remark among ministers that formerly 
very many passed through what was called a law-work, 
that is, a time when they explored themselves, and thought 
seriously on the great problems of their sinful nature and 
of grace. At this work they were kept by their spiritual 
advisers, very injudiciously, it might be, as if there were 
but one and the same beaten path, by which all had to 
attain to hope and comfort. But no doubt the result of 
the process was to acquire a greater knowledge of the evil 
in their hearts and a higher value for the deliverance 
found in the Gospel. And no doubt also habits of self- 
reflection and a reflective, thoughtful habit of mind 
generally were built up the more easily on such a founda- 
tion. 

Again a difference may be traced between the present 
and the foregoing age in regard to the importance which 
doctrine assumes in the minds of Christians. The old 
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angular Calvinism of our Fathers' days has gone out of 
date, and even those ministers, who stickle for it most, use 
it less to build up their people with than to try their 
brethren by. Perhaps it is well that a milder type of 
theology has come into vogue, but surely it is not well, if 
congregations very generally, as I believe is the case, 
attach but little weight to doctrines, bestow but little 
thought upon them, do not love to hear them preached, 
and fail to see the beauty of the system of divine truth. 
Oue cannot help suspecting amid all these signs that the 
verities of the Bible have a weaker hold upon the faith of 
Christians among us than formerly; that it would be 
comparatively easy now for a set of heretical or half-or- 
thodox teachers to sap the foundation of belief in a 
multitude of minds. Where are now those stern, perhaps, 
but firm and strong laymen, whose deep religious convic- 
tions and well settled theological opinions fit them to be 
pillars in the churches? Are they not few in number, 
and pointed out as relics of the olden times? 

Another indication of the state of mind is the subjects 
which occupy the attention, and the conversation of Chris- 
tian people. Perhaps I am not qualified to form a judg- 
ment here from not having been called to the practical 
duties of a parish : I will, therefore, rather hint the opin- 
ion than stoutly maintain, that the conversation of reli- 
gious people, when they meet, is more on subjects external 
to the inner life than formerly ; they will talk about revi- 
vals perhaps, or prayer-meetings, or preaching, or the 
work of missions, or some of the moral reforms in progress, 
but less than of old, about that which constitutes the es- 
sencG of the Gospel, sin and redemption, the promises and ' 
the heavenly inheritance, the trials and the encourage- 
ments of our pilgrimage through this world. 

11. Such are somsof the indications of a change of tmc 
ill religious character. I proceed to assign soveral of the 
causes to which this change may be ascribed. 
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1. And here the first cause which offers itself to our 
consideration, -is the wide field opened to religious ac- 
tivity in the present age. In the time of Edwards, a 
century ago, the Church and the instructions of the pulpit 
were the hinge on which everything turned. The relations 
of the parish and of the individual Christian with the 
great Christian world, were few and remote. Eeligious 
news, traveling from land to land, was a very small ele- 
ment in the training of the Christian mind. People found 
the centre of a religious life in the Bible, and its circum- 
ference in the religious affairs of their own little commu- 
nity. "What was there to divert thought from the life- 
giving truths of the Gospel ? "Why should not texts of 
Scripture be the aliment of the mind, as godly men 
followed the plough, or sat at the last, or wielded the 
hammer, or journeyed along the way? If such an event 
as the great revival of 1740 broke in upon this stillness, 
this isolation of mind, it was transitory in its effects : com- 
munities, after being electrified by the news of the mighty 
work, fell back again nearly to their old state of quiet 
thoughtfiilness. 

Turn your eyes now to the present century and mark 
the change. No age has been so full of religious events, 
which draw to themselves the attention, awaken the sensi- 
bilities, demand the energies of Christians. The boundless 
freedom which our institutions give to movements, indi- 
vidual or associated, is rivalled by the boundless enterprise 
with which the religious spirit presses onward to the con- 
quest of the world. The effort of the Church is now to do 
good. The old idea, that the first work of the Christian is 
to aim at perfection in holiness, has given way before the 
new idea, that his first work is to bring all whom he can 
reach into the kingdom of Christ. The enterprises of be- 
nevolence miJltiply and subdivide themselves daily. To 
those which are exclusively religious, such as missions, the 
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circulation of the Scriptures and the Sunday-school, suc- 
ceed after awhile others in which religious zeal commences 
the movement, but which immediately touch the moral 
and not the spiritual interests of society. Each of these 
movements has a history. Some of them have a great his- 
tory. Some so link themselves to the destini^ of our 
country or even of mankind, as by their grandeur to 
absorb the reflections of benevolent minds. Some enlist 
together all the strongest feelings of the citizen, of the man 
who believes in human rights, and of the Christian, to such 
a degree that they can easily disturb the just equilibrium 
of the soul, and kindle it into a dangerous intensity. In 
this system of religious activity there must be numerous 
agents, some of whom, in another, state of things, would 
be foremost in ipculcating doctrine and supplying fuel for 
thought, but who now are wholly occupied with the theory 
and the practice of active benevolence. There must be 
intelligence, too, of what is in movement. Religious news- 
papers must circulate, deriving their support from the 
news they give, or from their zeal in defending or oppoaing 
certain practical measures, and not from the generally un- 
read article intended for edification, which occupies one 
of their columns. It is impossible, also, that the pulpit 
should not insist much on, the claims of benevolence, 
should not stimulate to action, should not dwell far more 
on the external relations of religion than on its in ^ernal 
state and deep foundations. 

Such now is the cause. I mean not to complain of it, 
but, as one who looks on both sides of him, to ask wWther 
it is not adequate to produce the effect alleged ; whether 
that effect will not inevitably follow if the cause operates 
with unmixed power? Must it not tend to educate minds 
which commune with history and with human progress 
rather than with themselves? Where, as l6ng as it is all- 
controlling, can we find the inward-looking man, or rather, 
the upward-looking man, whose eye ranges beyond the 
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rim of these bright earthly scenes, and sweeps through 
eternity ? Where is the man of calmness, who daily con- 
verses not only with human wretchedness but with infinite 
purity ; not only with God'a kingdom but with God Him- 
self; who asks not only what is to be the effect of a revolu- 
tion in China, or of a war of the great European powers, 
or of crimes committed against freedom in Kansas, upon 
the kingdom of heaven, but whose mind rises to that 
heaven itself which lies in calm brightness above the 
storms of revolutions and the shakings of worlds?* 

2. I mention next another cause for the change in re- 
spect to religious thbughtfulness, — a cause of more ques- 
tionable character, and of great power. Not only does 
religion run into activity, but the age in all its secular 
aspects is eminently an active one, and draws away 
thought from the concerns of the soul and of religion to 
entirely another sphere. The danger from this cause is 
not merely that men will lose their interest in religious 
truth, but, that they will lose their interest in religion 
altogether. Need I spend a moment in attempting to 
show that this must be and is a cause of immense effi- 
ciency ? Let any one consider the vast amount of know- 
ledge in science and history with which the mind may be 
absorbed ; the daily news which is brought to every man's 
door ; the career open to all in politics or business ; the 
stimulus of endless competition; the great success a,nd 
rapidity in the acquisition of wealth ; the constant excite- 
ments which our free institutions bring with them; let 
him look at the spirit of speculation, the hot haste, the 
anxiety for the fiiture with which so many minds are 
filled; and he will wonder that there can be any gaps of 
time which reflection can seize upon, any corner of the 
soul left for it ; he will not wonder that men cannot spend 
much deep thought on religion, but rather that it is not 
banished from its old seat in the mind. 

; » Written in 1857. 
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3. I will only add. as a third cause of the altered 
state of things, that the human mind now seems to crave 
an excitement of its sensibilities, which habit is incon- 
sistent with calm reflection. The indications of this 
quality of our age are wide-spread and obvious; what its 
origin is it may be difficult to say. It characterizes our 
literature ; the great poets of the older times are cold in 
comparison with the reigning poets and novelists. Tho 
eloquence of the present day must be fervid and impas- 
sioned, vehement and even -violent, in order to suit the 
minds of men and to carry them along with it. Where- 
ever we turn our eyes we find questions of great moment 
touching social and political life arousing the highest in- 
tensity of feeling, so'that calmness of mind is becoming a 
rare qualification. In religion we notice the same ten- 
dency, counteracted in a measure by the excitements of 
the world and by general familiarity with religious truth, 
but still manifesting itself by clear signs. The preaching 
of doctrine fails to interest the minds of many, and those 
doctrines which do not immediately afiect the soul in 
conversion seem to be regarded as of small importance. 
I cannot account for this but on the supposition that men 
weigh truth by its effect on their feelings and not by an 
objective standard. 

If now I have not deceived myself in regard to this 
characteristic of our times, is it not evident that a habit 
of mind ought to be engendered by it, which is the 
opposite of patience, calmness and tranquility ? How little 
leisure or inclination can there be in men for studying 
those truths which immediately affect their souls, — how 
much less for pondering on those which have more remote 
relations to their interests! And even as to the feelings 
themselves, must we not suppose that the calmer ones, 
such as reverence, submission, contentment, will have but 
little room to spring up,since the truths in which they are 
rooted are hut rare subjects of contemplation ? 
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III. If now such are the tendencies and the character- 
istics of the present era, it is of great practical importance 
to urge the benefits of a habit of meditation as an antidote 
to present evils. It seems, indeed, at first view, a hopeless 
task to oppose or attempt to modify the spirit of the time, 
which draws its life from causes far beyond the control 
even of the whole church, and which cannot be counter- 
acted all at once, even if all should unite in the endeavor. 
Add to this that many will fail to perceive any occasion 
for complaining of the existing state of things ; — it is the 
best possible, they wUl contentedly or conceitedly affirm. 
Others will urge that the great ship of benevolence is fly- 
ing forward with every sail set, and that it is unwise to do 
any thing by which its velocity can be obstructed, or its 
course altered. God will take care of His church, if ifc 
" goes ahead." Praisers of the past, and prophets of ill to 
come are birds of evil augury, whom every one with a 
modern spirit and in the midst of action speaks against. 
There must be, as there always have been, such persons, 
but the less they are heeded the better. 

Now in reply to such feelings, which spring from a vul- 
gar and trivial type of over-practical minds, I have only 
time to suggest in passing two thoughts. The first is 
somewhat personal and confined to the subject of this dis- 
course. I am not advocating a return to the standard of 
religious life which any past age has adopted, for I am 
perfectly aware that attenfpts to reproduce the. past are 
both idle and undesirable. The past had its faults as 
great, or perhaps, greater than those of the present. But 
it is roundness and entireness of Christian excellence at 
which I would aim ; this, so far as I can see, is what God 
desires, what the Apostle Paul had in view, what every 
mind not blinded with conceit must see to be supremely 
desirable. I would have the characteristic excellences of 
the old times and those of the present united together, 
so " that we hauccforth be no more children tossed to and 
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fro, but may grow up into Him in all things, ■which is the 
head, even Christ." 

But again I make the more general reply, that if the 
history of the Church teaches anything, it teaches that 
God does not intervene to counteract all the false and per- 
nicious tendencies -which grow up from age to age ; that 
He expects much from the thoughtful foresight of the 
Church itself; and that this foresight properly heeded, 
may prevent great disaster. Take a single instance. The 
tendency to asceticism in the ancient Church, will be 
admitted to have been the parent of vast evil ; to have 
crippled the energies and retarded the growth of good ; 
to have given a wrong direction to the religious life. It 
does not seem impossible that Christian men should have 
discovered beforehand the falsehood which lay at th'e 
bottom of this movement ; or, that being aware of it, 
they should have aroused the Church to its danger ; or, 
that the danger being avoided; the progress of the Gospel 
might have been accelerated by many ages. 

Believing that the active practical spirit has gained an 
ascendency in modern Christianity, we look to the culti- 
vation of the contemplative tendency as its cure, not that 
the latter may prevail and seize the place of the former, 
(which would be a most undesirable result,) but that the 
two, by their blending, may form a symmetrical and a 
strong character; — a character in which every practical 
endeavoi: will have more success than nojv, because solid 
principle and firm conviction will be at the foundation. 

1. In setting forth the benefits of such a spirit, we 
remark in the first place, that the man of meditation, 
makes the Scriptures his own, draws from them their 
treasures, and incorporates them into his religious life. It 
is obvious that we must distinguish such a man from one 
who has a system of theology by rote, and from one who 
has a great amount of knowledge about the Scriptures 
without penetrating into their depths. He may be 
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nothing of a theologian, he need be a man of no learning, 
but he may be far superior in his habits of thought to 
both. Divine truth has a lodgment in his soul. It is 
looked at with serious attention. From long acquaintance 
he has become familiar with it, but it has not on that 
account, lost its importance in his eyes ; on the contrary, 
it reveals to him new beauties, new treasures from day to 
day. It is linked in with his strains of thought, as he sits, 
or works, or walks. It iillg him with thoughts while 
other men are filled with projects and restless desires. It 
supplies the wants both of his iutellectual and his practi- 
cal powers, and connects itself through his hopes and 
fears, desires and copscience, with all the conduct of life. 
The nature of divine truth is such, that its fullness of 
meaning and of bearing upon life, only reveals itself by 
degrees to a mind open for its reception. The thought- 
ful mind discovers this richness of the word ; text after 
text opens and gathers power before the eye ; truth after 
'truth puts on new glory. 

2. Such being the general effect of meditation, it must 
plainly tend to keep the believer closer to the doctrines of the 
Scriptures. The truth of the word does not take its 
proper shape or gain full assent by being seen to be in the 
Scriptures, any more than by being systematically ar- 
ranged and proved. The best kind of orthodoxy I ap- 
prehend to be this : when a believer studies the word with 
thoughtfulness, he becomes imbued with its spirit, its 
parts and truths assume their true relations to one another 
in his mind, and thus, without his being aware, there has a 
system of Biblical doctrine grown up within him. Such 
a believer, it may be, is unable to explain or to defend 
the truth, but in the main it is with him, and he is 
shielded against the plausibilities of error. 

Contrast with him a man of active executive mind, 
who is a true Christian but has given very little reflection 
to the word of God. What is there in the religious 
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training of such a man to keep Mm from errors, — ^if not 
from fundamental ones whicli Christian consciousness will 
reject, yet from such as may greatly obstruct his pro- 
gress ? Can it be expected that the truth has taken a con- 
sistent shape in his mind, or that he has attained to a 
firm persuasion concerning it, -when his thoughts are 
rarely turned in that direction ? Will he not have derived 
his opinions from others and not from the original source 
of truth ? Will not his opinions then be easily shaken if 
others around him fall away from the doctrine of Christ ? 

3. Again, the Christian who mingles meditation with 
action will be a man of strong convictions and of firm 
principles. He has formed his opinions, we have seen, not 
from a hasty examination of the word, not from leaning 
upon the faith of other men, not even from the letter of 
the Scriptures, but because by long thought their spirit 
has been wrought into him. If he believes at all, must 
he not believe with a strength of conviction which is 
unknown to other men ? Will not his conviction answer 
to the faith described in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is a confidence concerning things hoped for, a 
persuasion of things not seen? Is there any other entrance 
into such faith save by making invisible things the matter 
of daily and deep contemplation ? Do we not find in our 
experience that we cannot make real to ourselves a pro- 
position concerning an object not within the reach of the 
senses except by turning it around in our minds in all 
directions, by bringing it into connection with other truths 
and with our interests, and by assigning to it that place 
among our subjects of thought which its importance 
demands ? 

But the principles of the meditative man, for the same 
reason, will be firm. He has found in the Scriptures a 
guide of duty, and is supplied with the great rules of 
conduct. As he has thought over the word of God it has 
come into connection with his own life. He has not to 
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decide upon the rule of action at the moment when action 
is necessary ; he has not to find out what the law is and 
fulfill it at the same time ; but the truth long ago estab- 
lished itself in his mind, both as a guide of his thinking, 
and as a platform for the government of his life. 

If I am not deceived, what is especially wanting at the 
present time is that firm conviction concerning an invisi- 
ble world, which can be promoted only by means of 
meditation. The world is in many respects a very dif- 
ferent place from what it was in past ages. The arts 
which subserve the comfort of men, the knowledge which 
fascinates and ennobles, the manifold improvement in the 
social system, make it hard for us to conceive that we are 
on a pilgrimage through a strange country. Our homes 
— ^as we fondly call them — contain all that can cheer and 
charm, all that can make us happy at a distance from 
God. How difficult it is to be heavenly-minded amid 
such comforts in an age of refinement, plenty and peace ! 
How much to be envied were our pilgrim fathers, if the 
hazards and hardships of emigration into these wilds 
almost forced them to commune with the better country ! 
Can this feeling" of distance from spiritual realities of in- 
finite importance be shaken ofi"? Can Christians live amid 
the attractions of the world, with the eye fixed, like the 
pilot's, on the port ? I see not how they can but by means 
of such an outpouring of the Spirit as will make medita- 
tion on these things both easy and delightful. 

4. The Christian who is given to meditation will he 
steady in his feelings. The man in whom the active spirit 
predominates and who is for the most part unused to re- 
flection is liable to be impressed with views of religious 
truth, which are agitating by reason of their novelty. 
Their importance also, which calls for calmness of soul, 
rather adds to the agitation. And it may be that the 
various feelings to which religion appeals, rising in his soul 
together, will so crowd on his notice that he cannot take 
13 
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correct views of duty or even feel aright. If indeed this 
were all, great upheavings might be, as they sometimes 
are, great blessings to the soul, the beginnings of a more 
constant state of the sensibilities. But by an inevitable 
law of nature a reaction comes on. The man becomes 
weary of this unnatural condition ; feeling stagnates, and 
something like insensibility follows. Thus the religious 
life is fitful, spasmodic, and too often without result. 
There are no good religious habits formed. The soul has 
fallen down to its old level, and the same process must be 
renewed with the greater difficulty. 

The Christian who has. formed habits of meditation 
avoids this fluctuation of the spiritual life and the num- 
berless evils which follow in its train. It is true that new 
views of divine truth will enter his mind continually, and 
a deeper significance will attach itself to the divine word. 
But there is at no time such a great alteration of his state 
of mind, there are no truths so new, that his soul will be 
agitated and disturbed by their entrance. As he has 
lived in the conscious presence of truth and of God all 
his Christian life, what is there to surprise or excite him, 
when he discovers a little more meaning in the word, or 
feels that God has drawn nearer to his soul? Will he not 
at such times, like a man accustomed to receive his prince, 
rise and greet the divine presence in all self-possession 
with reverent thankfulness ? 

" He waits in secret on Ms God 
His Grod in secret sees, 
Should earth be all in arms abroad, 
His soul within has peace." 

Is not this, brethren, that type of Christian character 
which more than any other is needed, and which more 
than any other exhibits the Christian in his beauty ? I 
know not a grander quality of the soul than that quiet 
calmness which, while it feels deeply, yet remains sovereign 
over the feelings, and in which lordly reason sits upon the 
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throne. Superior to this in usefulness and not below it as 
a source of power, is that steady, unwearied progress 
which is the result of permanent convictions, which is at- 
tended not with violent feelings, rising like gusts to-day 
and dying down to-morrow, but with an undercurrent of 
soul which " runs, and as it runs, forever will run on." 
Such characters are like the mountains for majestic re- 
pose ; they are like perennial deep streams for constancy. 
Such characters we may have, if we mingle meditation, 
on divine truth with activity in works of usefulness. 

5. I only add that the man of meditation will, even in the 
practical matters of religion, be most judiciow and most effi- 
cient. 

He will be most judieious, for his policy will be guided 
by the great truths on which • he has profoundly thought. 
As he understands what religion is better than others,' he 
will be better able to judge of plans by the Scriptural 
standard. He will not aim at immediate or striking re- 
sults but at enduring ones. He will eschew all devices 
to act upon the public mind, as one whose own mind is 
under the sway of holy truth. He will have no undue 
respect nor undue fear of public opiaion, for his own 
opinion has been formed in silent thoughtfulness by some- 
thing far higher than the judgment of mankind. He will 
be likely to know best both what can be done and what is 
unattainable. There is indeed a shrewdness of natural 
judgment which may not have fallen to his portion, and 
an almost intuitive knowledge of men in which he may 
not excel. But of what avail is such natural sharpness 
by its skilful use of means, when the end is a questionable 
one? And how often are they betrayed into grievous 
errors and frustrated of their hopes who rely on their 
shrewdness, and overlook something which proves an ob- 
stacle in their way, because it li-rs too deep down for their 
superficial thinking? The truly practical man in the end 
will be found to be one who has meditated . long on truths 
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and principles There are men called practical, who have 
a shallow knowledge of both, and whose excellence con- 
sists in readiness, power of persuasion, fertility of resource, 
knowledge of men, and the like. But such qualities will 
go but little way, or rather they will disgrace their pos- 
sessor, if his measures secure present success at the expense 
of ultimate evil. Those plans alone will stand the test of 
time which are buUt on principles outlasting time —govern- 
ing past, present, and future alike. 

And here, if I may be pardoned for the slight digres- 
sion, I wish to speak of the contrast between the medita- 
tive man and that type of character of which the world is 
full, the man of noise and of platforms, and of influ- 
ence by great effort and great display of power. There 
are men in our land, a great- multitude of them, who seem 
not to believe in heat but in flame, not in a breeze but m 
a gale, who would scarcely recognize the still small voice 
heard by Elijah as the chosen manifestation of God. 
They believe in great impressions, in carrying everything 
by a storm of words and arguments, in wielding power 
over the public, especially over the people. They say, 
as Christ's brethren said, "If Thou do these things 
show Thyself to the world." And they are obnoxious 
to the censure which the Apostle John passes on those 
brethren of his Master: "For neither did His brethren 
believe on Him." For neither do these modern men 
more than half believe in quiet goodness, in the power 
of a life, in the strength of a silent character, in the use 
of unseen means to do good, in the retired scholar, in 
the still Christian. To them a force of the soul, to be 
reaUy such, must be acknowledged by the masses : they have 
not enough of true taste and self-reliance to admire and 
honor what is not popular. Now is such a type of cha- 
racter the most Christian one? Nay, rather, is it not, as 
far as it goes, unchristian, being built upon a view of what 
forms character, and of the sources of true influence, which 
is wholly unsound? It is easy to see how habits of medita- 
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tive piety would correct this fault, how they would put 
God's estimates of power in the place of man's; how, by 
fostering eimplicity, they would make all unnecessary dis- 
play, or power exerted beyond the due proportion and not 
reserved until it is needed, distasteful ; how they would lead 
to a greater reliance on the truth, than on the form of ex- 
pressing truth, and on impressions working their way 
silently, by the help of reflection, rather than on all the 
power of that oratory which aims at immediate effects. 

The man who meditates deeply, will, also, be most effi- 
cient. It is thought by some, that he can accomplish 
nothing who is not bustling and in a hurry. It is hard, at 
the present age, to wait for fruits: we must see. them 
springing up before our eyes. We want to sow pot for 
posterity, but for ourselves. Activity in doing good is 
thought to consist in v^orking fast, in doing a great deal in 
a little time. Undoubtedly, if the trains are well laid, 
the quicker the explosion the better. But we believe, 
that true efficiency does not consist in speed, nor in the 
momentary effect. He may be the most efficient who 
lodges one truth in an ungodly mind, and leaves it to 
work slowly on the soul, and not he who forces a multi- 
tude of considerations upon it until it is distracted and 
wearied. He may accomplish most whose useful results 
no man sees, who makes no ^noise, who resembles the 
silent forces of nature, and not he who will have every 
thing finished up by a certain time or else consider noth- 
ing to be effected. The calmness and patience, the calcu- 
lation on the distant future, the noiselessness, the unwea- 
riedness, which contribute largely to the success of some 
men's labors, are qualities in which contemplation schools 
the miud. The thoughtful Christian, will, as far as in 
him lies, construct a solid, durable, substantial edifice, or 

nothing at all. 

Thus I have endeavored to show that the man given to 
religious meditation, being familiar with the truths and 
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principles of the Scriptures, will keep close to them, will 
be a man of strong convictions and of firm principles, and 
■wOl be steady in his feelings, while in the practical mat- 
ters of religion he will be judicious and efficient. 

That preaching, then, let me add in conclusion, will sup- 
ply a want of the times and do great good, which aids the 
meditative spirit by dwelling on the truths and principles 
of religion. We hear many apprehensions expressed in 
difierent quarters lest the pulpit has lost its power. Doubt- 
less there is justice in these apprehensions, and the great 
cause of this want of power is the worldliness which pre- 
vails on every hand. Or, in other words, a want of faith, 
a spirit of unbelief in regard to spiritual realities, marks 
the times, both in the church and out of it ; and this un- 
belief is the effect of intense pursuit of worldly objects. 
The pulpit can have no great increase of power except 
the Divine Spirit lends His help in overcoming this 
earthly-mindedness. But still, among different styles of 
preaching, some will more naturally produce this effect 
than others. 

Can the pulpit increase its influence by fascinations of 
style, by eloquence, or by passing over from the written to 
the oral method of delivery ? No doubt a change of form 
or mode in preaching may be of use; but I should be 
slow to expect much from a cause which has nothing to do 
with the spiritualities of truth. There may be an entire 
change in the style of preaching in the next age ; but if 
any change comes, it ought to be suggested by the spirit 
then animating the body of Christians rather than to be 
adopted for the purpose of recovering lost power. 

Can the old system of doctrinal preaching, which still 
lingers in a few pulpits, be restored to advantage — that, I 
mean, which draws its staple materials from the sharply 
defined tenets of systematic theology? It would seem 
that this has had its day. Even those who think most 
highly of it, preach what is distinctively and formally doc- 
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trinal far less than the last generation of ministers were 
wont to do ; nor can congregations now be made to listen 
to those logical exhibitions of the truth on which our 
fathers fed. ■ This is in some respects an unhappy change 
in public taste, for that old theological preaching trained 
many minds into great clearness and acuteness, as well as 
supplied them with great conceptions of the Divine Gov- 
ernment. But the change is not wholly unhappy, for the 
preaching was not biblical, but theological ; it was not an 
exposition of God's word, but of a human system, and 
that put together, where Scripture failed, by rational argu- 
ments. But whether happy or unhappy, the change has 
come about ; both preachers and hearers confess its influ- 
ence. It will be well, as we have said once before, if men 
do not become indifierent to doctrine — not to the human 
modes of stating it merely, but to the doctrine of God 
itself. 

Or can the pulpit maintain its power by that preaching 
which calls to action, especially to immediate action in 
the great business of conversion? Doubtless, there must 
always be, as there always has been such preaching, 
and no system is of any value which discards it. But I 
fail to see that preaching became successful in proportion 
as it demanded a choice at the very instant, and enhanced 
the agency of the sinner in the work of grace. And I 
suspect that the preaching, which inculcated action some- 
what exclusively, — ^the sinner's activity in his conversion, 
the exertions of others for the same end, and benevolent 
effort as the sum total of Christian duty^was one-sided 
and imperfect in several respects. It did not sufBciently 
take into account, that the upbuilding of the individual 
in holiness was of supreme importance, and that benevo- 
lence could not be kept up by presenting to the mind 
something to be done, without purifying and strengthening 
the inner life by the glorious truths of the Gospel. 

We are brought then, to the preaching which is most 
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to be desired : it is that in which the great objects of 
religion shall stand forth with greater prominence, while 
the interests and duties of man shall force themselves on 
the attention, as following of course. It ia that which 
occupies itself more with invisible realities, and which 
trusts to the spiritual power of truth and of God rather 
than to the power by which man can move the feelings 
and the will. It is preaching which comes from a mind 
profoundly penetrated with divine truth, and used to long 
reflection upon it, rather than from a mind which has 
mastered and can retail a theological system. It is that 
■which lodges weighty thoughts and wide-sweeping princi- 
ples in the hearer's soul, rather than that which awakens 
sensibilities that die down again, because they are not 
rooted in deep truth. Preaching, even of the best, kind, 
has now too subjective a tendency. Those parts of the 
truth which are the most telling and exciting ; those parts 
which relate most immediately to the operations of the 
soul, take a front rank, while others have sunk in their 
importance. It results fi-om the same tendency that the 
sentiments which lie deepest in the soul, such as a sense 
of dependence, reverence and acquiescence, are but little 
trained and cherished ; while the more violent sensibili- 
ties, which are connected with human interests and doings, 
are appealed to and trusted in, as the regulators of the 
life. The preacher of meditative spirit, will avoid the 
extremes of this tendency. God and eternal truth being 
near and real to himself, how can he fail to try to bring 
them near to his hearers? He will thus be a serious 
preacher, being penetrated by faith in invisible things. 
He will be a preacher fitted to build up the Church of 
God, to make it intelligent, thoughtful and constant. He 
will carry his influence far down into the lives of men. 
Let him die young in his field, still he has not ceased to 
live or to preach. The best and ripest portion of his 
flock will associate him with principles which sway their 
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conduct, witli thoughts which have borne fruit through 
their lives, with their whole progress in Christian excel- 
lence. And he will lodge such convictions in the minds 
of the irreligious, as will sink into their souls bslow the 
reach of worldly desires, such a£ wll be the means of 
bringing them to the cordial love of the Gosnel, 

13* 



BEEMON XX. 

THE HELP WHICH THE MINISTER GETS FROM HIS 
EXPERIENCE. 

Acts iv. 20. For wo cannot but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard. 

[Ak Ordisation Sermon.] 

Such are the words with which the Apostles Peter and 
John declared their determination to preach Christ in spite 
of the orders of the Jewish Council. They had seen and 
heard such things of and from Christ, they ha4 received 
such a commission to proclaim Him to the world, that it 
was morally impossible for them to obey the commands of 
the Sadduc'ees. The courage to obey God rather than 
man proceeded from what had come under their own ex- 
perience, from Christ's word=, from His works. His life. 
His resurrection. But this outward experience could have 
inspired them with no such boldness, if it had not aroused 
an inward experience; if it had not attached them to 
Christ as a friend, a Master, a Savioui' and a King. The 
influences of things seen and heard within their souls and 
in their lives, created their strength to endure, to resist, to 
hope on amid discouragements, to believe in the efficacy 
and the triumph of the Gospel. 

Unlike the Apostles, preachers in all the following ages 
have heard and seen nothing marvellous; no form of a di- 
vine Saviour, no miracles of grace, no words never to be 
forgotten, no resurrection and ascension of the Lord have 
been repeated before their eyes and ears. But through 
that which the Apostles said and heard, they have entered 
into fellowship with the first preachers of the word ; and so 
298 
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their fellowship with the Father and with His Son Jesus 
Christ took its beginning. Thus, through the outward 
facts of the Gospel they have reached its spirit, have had 
an inward experience of its power, a conviction of its re- 
ality, a confidence in its success, which is able to lift them 
up above discouragements and fears, which can nerve 
them with courage amid obstacles and dangers, which can 
assure them that nothing is strong enough to contend ou 
equal terms with Christ. 

It will not, then, be thought a very violent transition, if 
we apply these words of Peter and John to preachers of 
Christ now, in their somewhat altered position; if we put 
in the place of what the Apostles saw and heard the in- 
ward experience of their successors in the ministry; and 
draw the inference, that this can sustain the soul of the 
modern preacher, just as the personal knowledge of Christ 
sustained the first ministers of the Gospel. 

It is then the personal experience of the Christian min- 
ister, as exciting within him the spirit of faith, hope and 
courage, which will be the subject of our discourse. A 
simple theme, but one, as it seems to me, which can never 
grow old or become unprofitable, for it deals with the 
life of the individual Christian ; it starts from his deepest 
convictions, and says to him you must go forth into your 
ministry from the facts of your inward consciousness as a 
Christian ; those phenomena within you, which came to 
your notice in consequence of some divine power acting ou 
your soul, are to be repeated and can be repeated in 
other souls whom your ministry reaches. Unless you are 
unlike the rest of mankind and for that reason unfit to 
preach to them, there have been transactions between you 
and God in the region of your spiritual nature, in which 
they can partake just as well as you. Your faith is an 
experience. Why should not their's be? As you have 
a like nature with them, the same disease of sin, the same 
capacity of being united to God, common offers of salva- 
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tion, a common Saviour, so they must be affected by tho 
Gospel, if affected at all, in a way substantially the same 
as you have been, and the power of the Gospel is as 
capable of affecting them as it has been of affecting you. 
True, there are infinite differences among men and no expe- 
rience can be exactly repeated. No experience of one, 
therefore, can be made the standard for others. But it is 
true also that man as a sinner is cast in one mould, and 
obligation is one, and holiness is one; Christ too, His prom- 
ises and His spiritual power are one and the same, yester- 
day, to-day and forever. Deeper down, then, than these 
varieties of individual experience lies a generic experience 
common to all. While, therefore, we should violate char- 
ity by asserting that all the aspects of Christian life must 
conform to our pattern, we do not violate truth by assert- 
ing that the generic results of the Gospel on character are 
every where and in all men the same, and that the influ- 
ences treasured up in the Gospel are about equally 
adapted for delivering all men from their sins and for 
making them the children of God ; so that he who has 
become such may in all hope assume that what has been 
the power of- God for salvation to himself may be the 
same for the people of his care, for all the dwellers in 
Christian lands, yea, for all mankind. 

I. From these general remarks we proceed to partic- 
ular illustrations, and, in the first place, the experience 
of the Christian preacher, assures him that the Gospel is 
able to awaken a sense of sin by means of his preaching. 
That which brought him to reflection, which opened his 
eyes to his guilt and danger, which aroused within him a 
new sense of want, unfelt before or stronger and deeper 
than any felt before, — that same truth of that same Gos- 
pel, can, in the same manner, sway alid heave the souls 
of others. The Gospel has not changed, and human 
nature has not changed since he entered into the kingdom 
of Heaven. The powers of the kingdom of Heaven, are 
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not exhausted or dead. If they were, why should he 
preach at all ? So, then, his convictions awakened by 
the Gospel, which he has not lost, but which are the rather 
deeper than they were at first, tell him that the truth 
which aroused his sense of sin is equally fitted to arouse 
the same feeling in the hearts of others. And in the 
midst of discouragement, this deep sense of the power of 
the Gospelj of its adaptation to the soul of man, will in- 
spire him with courage and hope. 

Here let me give two cautions before proceeding 
further. The first, to which I have already adverted, is 
this: that the minister of Christ must not expect just the 
same sense of sin, with the same strength or the same 
liveliness, to appear in all the varying forms of human 
life and character. Formerly in New England, the law 
work was expected to go in all cases, through the same 
stages. This was narrow in theory, as confining the same 
Spirit and the same truth within one channel, as if there 
should be any the less variety in conversion than in other 
spheres of God's agency ; it was also narrow in its ten- 
dencies, in making good people look with suspicion on 
those gentle, lovely souls, who, without struggle, and with- 
out any observable depth of emotion, began the Christian 
life. We have outgrown this narrowness happily, but our 
convictions are weaker in general than were those of our 
fathers, and we need sometimes for that reason, after the 
Christian life begins, to have a deepening of our impres- 
sioQS, if we are to become men of power. Let us then 
value a pungent sense of sin while we accept the openings 
of a Christian life under all their aspects. 

The .other caution is this: that the minister himself 
should guard against discouragement on the ground that 
his entrance into a religious life was attended by no 
marked upheaval of his soul. Perhaps he might be a bet- 
ter instrument for awakening the convictions of others, if 
this had been the case. But let him remember first that 
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the value of convictions consists in the general sense of the 
reality of spiritual things which arises in the soul where 
they are present ; and, secondly, that we cannot measure 
the strength or depth of our convictions or our emotions, 
for we have no accurate standard of comparison for them. 
Violent, outbreaking emotions may be shallow; unex- 
pressed ones, may be deep. We forget the strength of 
past emotions, and cannot use them in our comparisons. 
One man will exaggerate, another will extenuate his feel- 
ings in description. A deep sense of spiritual reality 
makes every feeling seem inadequate. We wonder at our 
coldness because our souls are moved to their depths. 
This, then, is no ground for discouragement. The man 
■who came to Christ without a marked struggle or a 
marked intensity of feeling may be the deepest in his con- 
victions of us all. 

Let us see then how the experience of the minister 
helps him in preaching to men in their sins, whatever may 
have been the peculiar type of his own initiation into the 
gospel. We will suppose an extreme case. He enters 
into his work in the parish at a time when everything in 
the spiritual regions is dead. There is no life in the 
church. There have been no conversions for months or 
years. There is all around him that feverish pursuit after 
money, that intense worldliness, that sen e of the rtality 
of the world which is so characteristic of this American 
people. All are indifferent, professing to believe, but in 
truth never thinking of the gospel. Oh ! if some would 
only oppose the truth, thinks he, that would be a sign of 
awakening life, but there is not even opposition. And so 
perhaps in his discouragement he thinks, and it may bs 
some of the less dead in his parish think, that the blame lies 
at his door. He ought, he suspects, to preach in a different 
style, or on different subjects. Perhaps, he thinks, he has 
mistaken his calling. He has, he says, no electric power 
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over miads, or he has not piety enough, or he has faults 
, of manner or of character which spoil his influence. 

We can easily see that in a condition of things like 
this, an earnest Christian man must lose very much of his 
working power. His natural gifts seem to wither. His 
religious sensibilities are benumbed. He lacks the sym- 
pathy which should cheer him, as he goes among his 
people. In his despondency he overrates his ill success ; 
he thinks the seed is dead because it is slow ih germi- 
nating. And so at a time when heroic effort is more than 
ever wanted, when a man is needed with a voice lifted up 
like a trumpet to show unto God's " people their trans- 
gressions, and unto the house of Jacob their sins," his 
hands hang lifeless at his side, he can scarcely open his 
mouth, ho is like one in despair. 

If now at such a time a wise physician of souls were 
called upon for counsel, he might send him back to the 
facts of his own experience. Were you not once in your 
sins, he would say, deaf to the voice of the Gospel, blind 
to your true interests, living for this present world? Can 
you bring any charge against this people of your's for 
their impenitence and insensibility, which could not have 
been brought against you ? But a time came when in 
your case all was altered. And why was it? What 
brought a change about ? You did not begin to see your 
sins and feel your wants because you were given to re- 
flection more than others, or because sin had hardened 
you less, or because you had a better emotional nature, 
or because something in your case counteracted the 
obstacles which lie in the way of your hearers. No ! as 
one who owes allegiance to a life-giving Spirit, you can 
say nothing like this. You must place the cause of your 
conversion outside of yourself, in no superior, more im- 
pressible nature of yours, but in some power of the Gospel 
itself which is as well calculated to impress others, and 
in some divine control over hearts which can as readily 
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move your hearers' hearts as it moved yours. And with 
this conviction, which your experience forces upon you, 
it is a shame for you to doubt the power of the Gospel or 
to fail to see in the world a divine energy which can at 
any time bring large fruits from your preaching, which 
even now, ia all silence, beyond the reach of your eyes and 
ears, may be preparing souls under your care for the 
kingdom of heaven. Plant, then, in hope. Be not weary 
in well doing, for in due season you shall reap, if you 
faint not. 

II. In the second place the experience of the Christian 
preacher ought to supply him with encouragement and 
hope in his eflforts to promote religious life within the 
church. The bearing which his experience has in this 
case is not altogether the same as in the case of which we 
have just spoken. Here it is a long experience, easily 
recalled and standing forth in distinct outlines, embracing 
his Christian life since his conversion up to the present 
day. There it may have been the sin, or indifference, or 
insensibility of years long past ending in conversion. The 
pages of his old life are written in faded, half obliterated 
characters, while the newer part of the volume is fresh 
and legible. His life is also, in its later stages, a more 
positive experience, spent in the actual presence of Chris- 
tian motives and truths, just the same which he is called 
to enforce upon the people of his charge, while in the 
earlier stages it may have been negative, a withdrawal of 
his miod from the influences of the Gospel, a disregard 
of the truth, forgetfulness or carelessness. Thus his 
experience as a Christian is more vivid, and supplies him 
with better means, perhaps, of judging concerning other 
Christian hearts. 

But perhaps the minister may say that his experience 
is vivid enough since the beginning of the new life, but 
that it is of the most discouraging kind. And who of us, 
my Christian brethren, may not sympathize with him 
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when he describes his life, in strong, perhaps in unduly 
strong terms, as made up of struggles against sin, with fre- 
quent defeats and almost barren victories, of oscillations 
of a soul almost evenly balanced between earth and 
heaven, of slow advances towards a higher life, with the 
eye often directed towards the things that are behind. But 
ought we to sympathize with him if he should turn his ex- 
perience into an argument, and should say, what hope can 
I have of building up the Church of God, when my toll 
upon myself has been so unrewarded ? Shall we admit his 
conclusion, even if his premises, his gloomy views of his own 
Christian life should be, in the main, true ? Ought he to 
admit his own conclusion ? He certainly might, if religion 
in the soul were a thing of natural development, but he 
certainly cannot, if he believes in a principle of grace and 
a quickening Spirit. Thus much, at least, we can say to 
him : that his Christian course can help him to enter with 
all sympathy into the faults and sins, the sluggishness and 
moral weakness of his brethren. If the Christians of his 
flock are oppressed with worldliness, and often fail of hon- 
oring the Gospel, may not this have been the case with 
himself? And if they need a kind voice to warn, a kind 
hand to lead them on toward heaven, — whose experience 
qualifies for this blest office better than his own? He 
pities himself, must he not also pity like sufferers? And 
if he could only tell them of his sorrows, would not even 
that be a kind of encouragement to them, when they think 
that God has not forsaken him ? Then, again, his expe- 
rience makes the virtue of patience and forbearance so 
much the easier for him. Ministers sometimes lose their 
temper, when they see Christian believers full of apathy 
and worldliness. They feel as Moses did, when he said, 
"Hear now ye rebels, must I draw water for you out of 
this rock?" Must I give line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, when it all bounds back from your hearts, as from 
impenetrable stone? But his experience has taught him a 
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diviner charity. He has more cause to be impatient to- 
ward himself, for he can trace his own slothful, fitfiil pro- 
gress, but there may be in them a holier life than appears 
on the surface. So then, in charity and patience, sug- 
gested by what he knows of himself, let him work on to 
build up the Church. In so doing he may, peradventure, 
build up himself also, and may, ere long, possess and feel 
,a new power. 

But a more important thought still remains to be con- 
sidered. Whatever his religious experience may have 
been, if he be a true Christian, he cannot help believing 
both in the reality of spiritual life and in the Gospel's 
power to make that life grow. That he has not been per- 
mitted to fall away — is not that something ? That, when 
he has been cold and dead, a self-reforming power has 
been put forth in him, that by some spiritual magic his 
sins themselves have worked their own cure — is this 
nothing, or can this be accounted for without a principle of 
grace? That the truth of Cfod, for a while seemingly 
lifeless, has spoken to him at length with a voice of mighty 
power, with the charm of resistless music, — can this teach 
him no lesson ? And must he not admit, that, on the 
whole, he has made some headway since his conversion, 
and that part of his dissatisfaction with himself has pro- 
ceeded from the sharpening of his spiritual faculty, from 
the greater sensibility of his spiritual eye, which sees sins 
where it did not before, and has measured the vastness of 
perfection? If so, his experience ought to enbourage him. 
He ought to build up his Church in hope. 

His past history does not make him despair of be- 
coming a better man himself, — to do so would be treason. 
Why should he despair of bringing others nearer to the 
standard of perfect manhood in Christ Jesus? He is 
really pressing towards the majrk, and has been, in spite 
of his small success. Should not his experience help him 
in urging others to do the same ? In his past life he can 
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see the truth and Spirit of God at work, and sometimes 
with unusual power. Can his experience fail to convince 
him that a permanent powerfor the life of the Church is 
treasured up ,in the Gospel, and that the Spirit of Life is 
ever in the world ? Thus, even if his experience is an un- 
satisfactory one, he can work with hope : how much 7nore 
if he can discern a progress, if his choice of the ministry 
itself was made in the spirit of consecration, if, as he 
becomes better acquainted with the Gospel through' his 
experience, he sees in it more and more the resources of 
an infinite mind for the holiness of Christian believers. 

III. In the third place the experience of the Christian 
minister is "fitted to encourage him amid the cavils and 
objections to the Gospel with which our age abounds. 
Every age of great mental activity, since Christ camo, 
has tried to pick flaws in His religion ; but never was, 
greater learning or more science opposed to it, so far at 
least as its evidence and its authority are concerned, than 
now. Hostile criticism is attacking its facts and its in- 
spiration with remorseless minuteness of scrutiny, while 
a new philosophy denies the possibility of a revelation 
and of miracles— if there could be any revelation — 
in its support. Philosophy goes farther' than this: it 
denies the personality of God, puts man under the law of 
a fatal development, and holds that sin is a necessary 
stage in a finite being's progress. The Christian minister 
has to encounter these forces of unbelief: they come up 
in his studies ; they fill the atmosphere through the 
lighter literature of the day ; they have, we will suppose, 
afiected minds in his congregation. As he sees the cloud 
which first gathered in Germany, passing on its gloomy 
way over the British channel, and, like some plague of 
cholera, breaking out on this side of the Atlantic, he may 
naturally be filled with alarm. The pillars of the Gospel 
seem tottering. The interests of society, of the Church 
are at stake. 
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Now in such a time as this, whose beginnings only we 
as yet discern on our shores, the Christian experience of 
the minister is eminently fitted to bring hope and courage 
back into his soul. For as the Gospel won its way and 
established its convictions in his soul not by its historical 
evidence simply, but by its adaptation to the wants of our 
common nature, by its peace ofiered to him when he felt 
his alienation from Grod, by the satisfaction which it held 
out to his longings for a higher and holier life, so he 
knows that it may affect the hearts of his fellow-men. It 
is a magnet drawing souls to itself by its inward essential 
power, and its main proof is the experience of its excel- 
lence. " He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself." 

Let us select for tests of the power of experience two 
extreme standing-points of unbelief The first shall be 
that doctrine of pantheistic philosophy, according to which 
the soul is not free, and sin is a necessary stage of develop- 
ment for a finite mind.^ Th^. substance of such a doctrine, 
so far as it directly affects character, is that the sense of 
sin is a delusion, and that it is idle to talk of redemption. 
If such a philosophy could reign over Christian nations, 
it would soon eat out Christianity altogether and destroy 
our modern civilization. But can it reign ? Not unless 
it can alter the nature of man, not unless this undying 
sense of sin, this self-conderanation which is so vivid a 
part of our experience, can be destroyed. Sin, in short — 
the Christian man knows by experience — is one of the 
great realities of our inner life ; no hardening of the con- 
science can wholly deaden its smart; no carelessness or 
occupation can wholly turn the mind away from it ; no 
philosophy can wholly destroy essential human convic- 
tions. A few minds may perish of such philosophy, but 
doctrines that strike against human nature must in the 
end suffer shipwreck. 

The other case occurs where historical and critical ob- 
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jections to the New Testament, — ^both to its truth and its 
inspiration — are presented in their most plausible forms. 

The Christian minister sees them spreading around and 
bearing bitter fruit. Young minds are perplexed and be- 
wildered by them. Some professed believers are so em- 
ployed and disturbed in encountering them, and in reach- 
ing a satisfying faith, that they almost lose the power of 
doing good, and the healthy unfolding of their characters 
seems to be suspended. He may himself admit that these 
objections have their force, and may be tempted to think 
that the received views in regard to inspiration need to be 
reconstructed. But will all this alarm him ? Not if he 
can fall back on a clear and definite experience. These 
discussions may do great harm, they may land some souls 
upon uncertainty and unbelief, but they do not after all 
reach the essence of the gospel ; they do not obliterate our 
deep convictions ; they do not supply a solid resting-place ; 
while the system of the gospel is found to bring peace, 
hope and courage both to those who can and those who 
cannot examine arguments. The man with an experience 
looks on the baleful path of the forms of unbelief as he 
would on a tornado or a flood ; they have but a short-lived 
sweep. The world of souls will surely return to the gos- 
pel. Faith, in its citadel, has not been reachet?, only some 
outworks have been stormed. Man needs and is drawn to 
Christ. 

IV. In the last place we remark that the Christian 
minister's experience will supply him with encouragement 
and hope in regard to the universal spread of the gospel. 
It seems at first view a desperate undertaking for the 
church in these last ages, after having stood still for cen- 
turies, to rouse itself to the conversion of the world, to be 
making up, as it were, for the inactivity and sloth of 
many generations. Especially does it seem to some a 
fool-hardy thing for the church in our land to take this 
burden on its shoulders, when the wants within our own 
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borders, the conflict with heathenism and irreligion at 
home, is becoming a greater task the more rapidly the 
nation spreads. Such is the feeling of eyen benevolent 
unbelief, which likewise exaggerates every difficulty grow- 
ing out of the inferior culture of heathenism, out of 
national prejudice, of language, and of whatever else holds 
nations asunder. 

But for every difficulty attendant on this greatest "and 
noblest work of our times the Christian minister's own 
life and experience provides a counter argument. He was 
not converted to Christ because he was an Anglo-Saxon, 
or had Puritan ancestors, or partook of the superior cul- 
ture of the nineteenth century, or was brought up to 
weigh evidence, or was familiar with the story of redem'p- 
tiop. How many he can point at possessed of all these 
qualifications, who are more unimprcssible than heathen ; 
and does he not find that familiarity with the truth, 
kno^yledge of obligation and of danger, tend to paralyze 
the power of religious motives? But he was led to Christ 
as a sinner, by his desire of forgiveness and of peace with 
God, on a path which a child or a heathen can take, where 
no subtle analysis of processes or clear view of doctrines 
is necessary. And so he feels that the same Gospel is as 
well adapted to the mind of the dark idolater as to his 
own, that it has a universal power, that it can meet men 
in all stages of culture with an offer of salvation, which 
can be expanded by one intellect into doctrines of the 
divine government, and by another is received as a simple 
promise from God. His experience then has taught him, 
what no perception of the mind could so well teach, that 
Christ is for mankind, that all men come to him in the 
same way of faith, that the same question meets all— 
" Shall I break away from my sins and take this Saviour 
for my master?" What turned 'his heart, can io like 
manner as easily turn the heart of any other, anyi(irhere, 
who listens to the story of Christ. Nor does he stop at 
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the conclusion that the Gospel appeals to the common 
principles of all nations and races ; his experience sug- 
gests to him the well-grounded probability, that if God, 
in His providence, spreads such a universal religion 
through the nations, some everywhere will receive it, and 
that there cannot fail to be some harvest, sooner or later, 
gathered over all the world for Christ. The world is pre- 
pared to welcome Him, even where it seems least pre- 
pared. Thus the Christian minister co-operates wjth mis- 
sions in hope, and even in expectation. To him, the sa;me 
Spirit that taught him the way of life promises, as it were, 
the conversion of mankind. 

Thus has the encouragement supplied to the minister, 
by his experience, been considered under four aspects. 
He is not disheartened when he beholds the insensibility 
of men in their sins, for he too, was once at the same 
distance from the Gospel. He is not disheartened when 
he sees lifelessness in the Church, but his' experience, as 
a believer, teaches him patience and sympathy, aqd, 
although it may be an unsatisfying one, furnishes him 
with hope and with the power of wise counsel. He is not 
disheartened when he sees philosophy and critimsm making 
earnest and fierce assaults on the word of God, for his ex- 
perience tells him, that there are convictions and wants 
deep down in the soul which infidelity can never reach, 
and that it is on these that the truth of the Gospel fastens. 
He is not unhopeful of the conversion of the world, for his 
experience brings him to perceive clearly the nature of 
the Gospel as a salvation for m9,nkind, because the dark 
Pagan has a dim sense of sin, which Christ can relieve, 
and can come without a long process of mind, by the 
help of intuitive convictions, to the reception of Christ's 
word. 

And now, in closing this discourse, we will suggest two 
reflections, which can be left in the minds of our hearers 
without long remark. The first is thaf experience ought 
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to make the preacher bold in declaring the truth ; the other 
is that it ought to make him a preacher of Divine Truth 
and not of human systems. 

As for the first, it is only necessary to say that religion, 
like every moral movement, demands something more 
than intellectual conviction from those who stand up be- 
fore the world on its behalf. Such a kind of conviction is 
not earnest, it is not courageous, it gives no assurance of 
success. Far different is that experience of the Gospel 
which is attended with a deep impression of its reality. In 
this case the soul is committed to the cause. There are no 
misgivings; the preacher appears before men to testify 
rather than to argue ; he knows what the Gospel can do 
from what it has done in his own case. He is not ashamed 
of it, for it is the power of God unto salvation. The 
most earnest appeals to men in their sins have come from 
those who have had the deepest sense of sin. Assurance 
of one's own Christian estate gives great plainness of 
speech in addressing other Christians. The man of moral 
courage and Christian heroism is he on whose soul Chris- 
tianity has impressed the deepest feeling of its reality and 
its importance. 

And is it not plain also that experience is an important 
aid in making a man a scriptural rather than a theological 
preacher? That which he has felt within will, whether he 
is conscious of it or not, be a guide in his manifestation of 
the truth to others. But it is the truth of God's word that 
has awakened, turned, and edified him. Those views of 
sin and of Christ which have been used to renew his char- 
acter he will naturally use to benefit others. The Spirit 
did not convert him by logic and system, by showing him 
the consistency of religious doctrine with itself in its sevr 
eral parts, or with other truth belonging to the kingdom 
of nature or of mind, but by awakening a sense of want 
and of guilt, and by revealing the sufficiency of Christ. 
This saving truth is scriptural and Divine. It is true that 
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a man may be narrow if he have a partial or limited ex- 
perience; but he cannot be narrow if the whole Gospel 
has had its appropriate sway over his soul, if his character 
has been developed by it in harmony. Then will he pi-each 
a better, truer Gospul ch^^n he cculi :i, without this expe- 
rience, he had all theological learning and all logical 
power. Then, too, learning will do him good as a fielp, 
but not as an original source. 

. And if this be so, that which is most needed, in an age 
of intense worldliness, or in one of increasing unbelief, is 
a Christian life in the ministry, built on a deep and large 
experience of revealed truth. Other thiogs may be im- 
portant, but this is all important. Men may ask how 
preaching may change its style in order to be more effec- 
tive, or how theological training may be improved ; or 
they may strive to reform theological systems, or may de- 
vise new ways of reaching men in their sins, or, possibly, 
may contrive some new organization for the Church of 
Christ. But let them remember that it is the old Gospel 
of Christ, proclaimed by men who have felt and experi- 
enced it, that must convert the world. 

14 



SERMON XXI. 

THE BENEFITS TO CHAEACTEE OF IGNOEANCE OF THE 

FUTUEE. ' 

Acts i. 7. And he said unto them it is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power. 

One department of knowledge, as our Lord here teaches 
us, is kept by God within His own power, or, in other 
words, is reserved to Himself, and not laid open before the • 
eyes of mortals. The laws of the kingdom of nature He 
has in part spread before us for our study, and in that field 
is leading mankind continually further into the deeper, 
more hidden recesses of His counsels. These laws, when 
we have once gathered them up from the examination of 
the past, become our almost certain guides for the future. 
It is true, indeed, thai even in this department, all things 
are not naked and open to our eyes. The phenomena of 
the atmosphere cannot be predicted with unerring accu- 
racy, and the earth still contains many secrets which 
may never be reached. It is, however, yet true, that in 
the material world, where God acts by laws which partake 
, of His own immutability, He allows us to predict what He 
will do hereafter, and gives us firm ground to stand upon 
in our plans which reach into the distant future. " Thou 
hast established the earth and it abideth." " Forever, O 
Lord, Thy word is settled in Heaven." 

There is, however, another department, where knowledge 
cannot be reduced to simple laws, where everything is 
complicated, and the future is hidden from the foresight 
of man. This is the department in which the agencies of 
God and man meet, where the plan of the great Ruler and 
314 
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the plans of countless finite beings run across one another, 
where the creatures of God are influencing and changing 
and thwarting one another in manifold ways, and God 
Himself is using them with or against theii; wills, by spir- 
itual, invisible means, to accomplish His plan for the hu- 
man race. So many agents, so many interactions create 
a confusion and complication which none but infinite skill 
can disentangle, the results of which only God can foresee. 
Thus the divine government over men, where one would 
think beforehand, from our knowledge of man himself, 
that all ought to be clear, is really hid in, impenetrable 
clouds. The coming history of the world, the future life 
of every individual man lies beyond conjecture. Even the 
events which are to afiect His own kingdom of grace God 
has kept in His own power. He has disclosed a little. He 
has made the final winding up sure, but this is a region of 
knowledge where He reigns alone, and shares the partic- 
ulars of the boundless plan with no other. 

It may be profitable to give one or two illustrations of 
so plain a subject. And first we find, every one of us, in 
our own experience, that the times and seasons of human 
life God has put in His own power. All of us who have 
passed the boundaries of youth can testify that an unex- 
pected future has been unrolling itself before us through 
all our years. We make new acquaintances and they 
afiect our condition and prospects. Small circumstances 
may have proved to be turning points in our lives, when 
we had no suspicion of their importance. Our plans are 
ever interrupted by novel events wholly unforeseen. Dis- 
ease, misfortune, the death of friends, our own mortality, 
as well as the prosperities and joys of our earthly condi- 
tion, are as much hid from us as if the lot determined 
them. No sagacity escapes from this ignorance, which is 
indeed proverbial. 

Another illustration is drawn from the strange mistakes 
of the most practiced men, as they stand on the threshold" 
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of great events. There are vast revolutions in society and 
government, wMcli alter the whole course of the world, 
and must have had deep foundations laid for them in the 
past ; yet the statesmen and philosophers of the time are 
slumbering without anxiety on the sides of the volcano. 
Nay, if some one, confident in the sway of general law, 
assured that the divine government will have its way and 
will claim its rights, ventures to predict in vague terms a 
coming disaster, the men of his time will laugh at him as 
a wild guesser. But the storm which he foreboded has 
come, and has left desolations by wind, and flood, and 
lightning, which the predicter himself did not anticipate. 
Thus at the fall of the Roman republic, how little did 
the Senatorial party augur, when they required Csesar to 
resign his command on a certain day, that they were urging 
on measures which would destroy the power of the aris- 
tocracy forever, would change Eome into an empire, would 
bring on an immense revolution in society, law and gov- 
ernment ! How little did Calaphas or Pilate dream, at ' 
the crucifixion of Christ, of the power that would go forth 
through all the ages from that submissive man who lay 
under their hand ! How little did Leo X. and the lead- 
ing Italians imagine that Martin Luther would make an 
era, and start a movement that would never stop ! Who 
thought a little before the French revolution, unless some 
dreamer regarded as wild, that all the thrones of Europe 
would be shaken, or that a man of Corsica would hold 
half the continent under his foot ? We call ourselves wise 
in matters of revolution on this side of the Atlantic, but 
if any saw the cloud of our present troubles arising, they 
measured not its vastness or its duration, and some there 
were among the leaders of the nation who ventured on 
predictions that the storm would blow over in a little 
space, only to earn for themselves the rebuke of levity and 
folly. " O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in 
himself; it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps." 
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Nor can I forbear giving one illustration more, which 
seems to have a close relation to the text of my discourse. 
The prophets and apostles, whose minds were divinely en- 
lightened concerning the future, were yet kept to a great 
- degree in ignjranee of that future, so that the times and 
seasons— that is to say, the length of the interval between 
events, and the fit opportunities of divine action, or the 
crises of the kingdom of God — were not brought within 
their range of sight. Some persons seem to imagine that 
when God set apart a prophet to reveal His counsels to His 
people, the man acquired a telescopic sight which pene- 
trated into all the details of the remote and the future, as 
though he had become a partaker of the divine mind. 
But this is far from being true of those comprehensive 
visions, in which the prophet foresaw the stages of the king- 
dom of God on earth.^ We prophesy in part, says Paul; . 
that is imperfectly. And if the word to prophesy here de- 
notes utterances concerning the divine will in the present, 
and these are declared to be partial or incomplete, much 
more partial must be the utterances concerning the divine 
intentions in the future. " The prophets of the old time," 
says Peter, " searched what or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it tes- 
tified beforehand the suflferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow." All was vague but beautiful before 
their eyes, enough to keep hope alive, for which object 
they were set a-prophesying, but not enough to satisfy 
curiosity. And so the Apostles knew not when their 
Master would appear again on the earth : without doubt 
their feelings and hopes antedated an event " the times 
and seasons of which God had put in his own power," 
which He has kept hidden until now from His church, 
and which will come, when it comes, like a thief 

Such being the bliadness of men in regard to the future 
history of mankind, and such being the plan of God in 
this department of His kingdom, we may profitably ask 
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what are the moral uses, the purposes of discipline for the 
character of the individual and for the welfare of the 
Church, which this arrangement of His was intended to 
serve? Doubtless an instinct, like that of the bird, pre- 
saging the storm or providing against winter, could have 
been given to us ; some foreboding or presentiment, such as 
certain persons seem to have now and then, could have run 
through our lives without tearing in twain the veil that 
hides the future from our eyes. But man is left to his 
traditions, and experiences, and hopes, and moral convic- 
tions, with no divine finger to warn or guide him, while 
the lower animal has in one sense a closer union with 
its Creator, and feels the cord which ties him to the 
Supreme Beason. And the cause of the difference is, 
that to the brute events are every thing, but character 
nothing, while to the man character is every thing and 
events nothing, save as they act on character. 

Among the reasons why the events which make up 
human life and history are concealed from the pre- 
science of man, we mention, 

I. First, that in the province of individual effort un- 
certainty as to the future, united with probability of suc- 
cess, taxes the energies of man and develops his character 
in a desirable way. 

Our life is directed to a great extent by calculations 
of the probable, and the possible, derived from the 
past, and applied to the future. Hope and fear are 
ever on the watch, looking forward for something to be 
secured or avoided. We know that what we hope for 
may fail to be realized if we relax our efforts. It is 
obvious that this system of things runs through life and 
gives to it that energy, industry and precaution, without 
which life would end in calamity. The man who is 
certain of future good feels no impulse to secure it by 
exertions of his own, for failure is regarded as impossi- 
ble. The man who is uncertain has every motive to 
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prevent ill success, and will avail himself of his powers, 
of the helps afforded by the laws of nature and by 
human experience ; he will understand his own strength 
by putting it to the trial ; he will guard against those 
faults which can obstruct his way, and will, all the 
while, be gathering new power as he goes forward. Not 
only can he accomplish as much as he hoped for, but 
in many cases a great deal more. He thus grows and 
advances, while he who is certain of the future, who lets 
causes beyond himself -have their way and floats down 
the stream, is not disciplined by the work' of life and 
learns from life little or nothing. 

In particular the difficulties which we are to meet with 
in every good object, especially in endeavoring to improve 
our characters, do not take us by surprise, as long as we 
are ignorant of the future. We admit the possibility of 
them, we allow for their coming, and for their coming 
when we can least foresee their approach, we work and 
rest as in the neighborhood of enemies. Thus we are not 
stunned by any force which they may bring against us 
but hold out courageously, and are prepared for new exer- 
tions even when baffled and overthrown. 

So too, while our uncertainty as to the future enables 
us to take possible difficulties into view, it enables us also 
to adinit the possibilities of ultimate failure. Success is 
uncertain. Countless feilures in smaller things are teach- 
ing us that the grand result may never be reached, that 
something may interpose to render it impossible. Thus 
we adjust our minds to the order of things appointed for 
finite beings, and have the foundation laid in our character 
for submission to a higher will. 

Thus are we hardened, made wary and careful ; thus 
the virtues of prudence, forethought, diligence, vigilance, 
courage, and -a train of others which move in harmony 
with these, are cherished in our souls. 

We have considered the effect of uncertainty as to the 
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future thus far upon the character, whatever may be the 
moral condition of the individual before God. Doubtless 
a race of fallen beings is by this discipline made much 
■nobler and fitter for good, and coutaias within itself more 
possibilities of recovery and progress than if it were en- 
dowed with prophetic foresight, and like God saw the 
end with clear vision. But how does this law of our con- 
dition act in respect to our spiritual and eternal interests? 
How does it act in relation to the interests of God's king- 
dom on earth. 

As for the first point, our eternal interests, it is plain 
that entire inability to estimate the course of our future 
life would cut oif motive, and entire certainty might 
plunge us into despair if the foreseen end were evil, and 
iuto carelessness, if it were good. But now we have the 
highest motives to exertion, — a probability of success, if our 
efibrts are commensurate to the greatness of the issue, and 
a certainty of failure, if we let earthly things take the 
control of our lives. Nothing final is assured to us before 
the end of our course by the gracious decree of God or 
by our own exertions. "So run that you may obtain" 
is the rule for our natures,- and while by acting in 
conformity with this rule we secure all good and escape 
all evil, we gain upon our way everlasting benefits for our 
characters. The struggles through which we pass are the 
means of purifying us from sin, and the result is worth 
them all. 

As for the other point, the interests of the kingdom of 
God, as long as the law of the kingdom is that nothing is 
brought to pass but by the co-operation of God and man, 
and that nothing but promises of ultimate success, no im- 
mediate, sudden triumph of the principles of Christ, is 
held out before the servants of 'God, it is plain that they 
are in circumstances most favorable to strenuous exertion. 
Nothing goes on without them ; there are only moral 
forces working without magic against the mass of evil in 
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the kingdom of heaven and these forces they must wield. 
They know not the result of each effort, they know not 
when or how the kingdom will come in all its perfection. 
But they have every motive for acting, each in his sphere, 
and as a body, for carrying the work along through succes- 
sive generations. The failure of others to do their part 
cannot wholly prevent my efforts from bearing rich fruit, 
and my failure to do mine can be a hinderance and a de- 
lay to the general success. , Those same motives act then 
here, those same virtues of character are strengthened in 
the church, which are encouraged in any co-operation for 
a future earthly object. 

II. It is well that we cannot foresee the mass of diffi- 
culties which may beset and discourage us in our future 
lives, and that all our trials do not press on us at once. 
The trials of character which men meet with through 
ignorance of the future sometimes break down the most 
stout-hearted, and lead the most determined to give up an 
enterprise. Nay, it often happens that an apprehended 
difficulty will unnerve and terriiy the soul so that it loses 
all power of action. Suppose now, that this stage of 
ignorance were exchanged for a state of certainty; that 
we saw in long array, the trials, hazards, losses, pains, 
contempts, that were to attend on our plans ; that we 
could take a measure of the bodily toil, the mental anx- 
iety or tension, the spiritual struggles, the perplexities 
and contests of our entire lives, is it not evident that the 
mass of them would seem too great for human strength 
to move, and, even if final success were within our reach, 
should we not feel unequal to the number and severity of 
the exertions required to secure it ? Ignorance, then, of 
the sum total of our difficulties is a great blessing for us, 
and without it, we should not have courage to undertake 
anything good and great. We now encounter our toils 
and anxieties one by one ; we conquer them in detail, and 
sweet hope lives through all the efforts. But then a great 
14* ^ 
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clouil would hang around every new enterprise ; a great 
mountain or wide sea would be ever in our way; the 
present and the future would conspire to terrify and dis- 
hearten us. I ask you, if any man is equal to the endu- 
rance, beforehand and at once, of all the pains that are 
allotted to him through all time, — to the full prospect and 
adequate conception of all that is to try him until he 
reaches his goal ? Only one man through all the ages has 
had such knowledge, — He who "died every day He 
lived," the death on the cross for our sins. And He, 
without a perfect faith and consecration, would have sunk 
under the burden. 

A few illustrations will set this truth in a clear point of 
view. 

An inventor is a man who gropes in the dark, confident 
that the laws of nature in her different departments may 
be made to conspire for a certain result, and yet not know- 
ing how. He works on through profitless experiments, 
now elated with hope, now depressed by disappointment ; 
the world calls him a visionary who is wasting his property 
and his life on a project ; a thousand times he wishes that 
he had had a different lot and a different nature. By- 
and-by, after many despairs and an amount of toil and 
thought beyond calculation, he has gained what he sought 
and he is happy. But let the end be as bright as it may, 
if he could have taken one clear, full look of his long, 
dreary conflict with difficulties, at the time when he laid 
his plan of life, who believes that he could have held 
on his way in courage and hope? Would he not have fled 
from such a career? and thus i-? not the world indebted 
for much of its progress, for many improvempxts in science 
and art, to man's ignorance of the future ? 

Another illustration, which we all must fee], is suggested 
by the present war. If we had foreseen its length, iti 
costliness in money and life, its ill successes interspersed 
among its victories ; if the soldiers, as they thought of en- 
listing, could have foreseen their hardships, wounds, do- 
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feats, is it not more than probable that the strength to 
persevere would have been taken out of us, that a major- 
ity of the people would have shrunk from the contest, 
although certain of ultimate success? Of how many pub- 
lic and private efforts the same thing can be said. We 
can resolve nobly, we can grapple with each trial as it 
comes, but the whole load of the future, which God in His 
mercy distributes over months and years, it is beyond our 
powers to carry. 

So also, when a man has devoted himself to the work 
of preaching Christ's gospel, it is best for him to live in 
ignorance of the future. The Apostles saw trials, bloody 
ones, before them, and in prophetic foresight foresaw a 
falling away from the faith. But it was a mercy to them 
that they did not see the slow rate at which Christian 
truth has moved over the world, the days of Mohammed, 
the days of papal darkness, the days of a divided, dis- 
tracted church. Had all this arisen above their horizon, 
the sadness and discouragement of the sight would have 
benumbed even them. Like them a minister goes hope- 
fully into his field. For long years his labors are crowned 
with small fruit. The church declines. Men do not for- 
sake their sins. Those from whom he had hoped most 
disappoint him utterly. Like Elijah he is tempted to re 
quest God to take away his life. Yet if no one else is 
saved, he at least is purified by seeming ill-success, and a 
seed may have been sown which will be reaped when he is 
at rest. But if he had foreseen all, if he could have cast 
his eye forward on the gloomy future, more than mortal 
strength would" have been needed by him to enter into his 
work for Christ. 

There is another illustration which must commend 
itself to all who have been endeavoring to live for God 
through many years of this earthly life. Who of them 
is not painfully conscious of fruitless struggles against 
sins, of a slow and fitful progress, of frequent declensions, 
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of great perplexities on the momentous points of truth 
and duty, of despondency aud uncertainty in regard to 
the inward life ? Now if all this had been foreseen at the 
beginning, when as yet Christian virtue, unhardened and 
feeble, was but a tender plant amid the weeds of sin, who 
could have collected courage enough to endure so much 
for the attainment of so little ? We may safely say that 
the life of the soul would be quenched at first, if the soul 
could look forward with a full realization of all the trials 
of its earthly pilgrimage. 

And you, my young friends, whose hearts beat strong 
with hope, you especially have reason to bless God that 
He has kept the times and seasons of your lives in His own 
power. You may feel a natural curiosity sometimes to 
know what will befall you in the world : Where shall I be 
when I finish my college and professional life ; who will 
be my intimates ; what my condition ; how long the dura- 
tion of my lot ? Such questions you may ask, but God 
be praised that there is no oracle to answer. For if you 
could look, as through some opened door, upon a series of 
pictures representing exactly all your burdens, all your 
disappointments, all your heart-griefs, all the obstacles in 
your way, your energy and courage would flag, your hopes 
would spring up no longer, life would lose the health 
of its tone and its power of growing better. Such would 
be the effects of a knowledge and a foresight which hap- 
pily are not imparted to mortals. 

I would not be much concerned. 

Nor vainly long to see 
The volumes of Thy deep decrees, 

What months are writ for me. 

IIT. Finally man's ignorance of the future aids the 
spirit of piety. And of this large subject I have time to 
dwell on one or two points only, as that the present limi- 
tations of our knowledge concerning the future help U3 to 
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realize that God has a plan for us and for the world ; that 
they suggest to us our dependence and awaken our faith. 

Let no one impute to me here the opinion that igno- 
rance is in such sort a handmaid of piety, that, if we could 
foresee the operation of all causes, we should eliminate 
God's providence and activity from the world, but that, 
as we cannot do this, we label with the name of pro- 
vidence what we cannot explain. Perhaps, if we had 
insight enough to refer all phenomena, those of the ma- 
terial world and those of human life, to their complicated 
causes, we should detect the secret invisible string which 
the Great Ruler holds in His hands for swaying free 
minds and controlling history: perhaps, however, even 
then we might doubt, and be able not to see God, if He 
stood before us. But proof of this sort, I do not value 
much, and this is not- the way, in which God impresses 
His existence on our souls. A healthy mind assumes 
Him ; He is the petitio prindpii. His manifestations in 
His works may awaken a sense of God, but do not pro- 
duce it. The preparation for our faith is laid in our very 
nature and its natural development. Doubt of Him is 
the daughter of sin. i 

Such being the readiness of our nature to receive the 
presence of God in the world as an ultimate fact, the 
simple inquiry now is, in what constitution of things are 
we most freed from the sway of the visible world, and 
most thrown back upon an invisible God, — when we can 
see our way clear and distinct before us, or when uncer- 
tainty hangs around our future ? The answer given by 
all experience is, that when we feel surest of the success of 
our plans, when we are strongest and most stable in our 
own opinion, when we least fear disaster, then God is far- 
thest off from us ; and that, when a deeper impression 
comes home to us of the uncertainties of our condition, 
when we can make the least' calculation of the future, then 
the reality and sway of God are forced upon our thoughts. 
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The finite, dependent being is preserved in a sense of his 
dependence, not by a process of reasoning, but by realizing 
that he is not his own master, that he cannot foresee or 
secure his own way, that confidence in himself as the guar- 
dian of his own interests is presumptuous. The uncertain- 
ties of our lives, our ignorance, our weakness suggest the 
feeling of our dependence, and the sense of our dependence 
is a prime essential of piety. 

But our ignorance of the future is an aid to faith also. 
We trust, where we do not know. We rely on character 
because it is a security and because we cannot foresee 
events. The character of God is a guaranty for that 
which shall come to pass. But why, one may ask, should 
a finite mind, ignorant of the future, trust rather than dis- 
trust, believe rather than doubt ? Without question, our 
ignorance opens the door both to faith and to the want of 
it, and just here lies the trial of our characters. But when 
our dependence on a Supreme power is felt, when the fact 
is admitted that God has plans running through every 
life and all history, then faith, and not distrust, is natural, 
for such plans are good, they cannot fail ; he who is in 
harmony with them shall prosper, and God will protect 
his interests. Thus much natural religion could discover. 
Doubtless, a spotless soul, without a revelation, would grc.v 
up into confidence in God, would feel safe under His care, 
in danger would look to Him as a present helper, would 
commit its future into His hands. But how much more is 
faith excited by the united influence of a revelation which 
gives us a right to trust in God, and of our state of igno- 
rance concerning the future which impels us to faith be- 
cause we have neither strength nor sight. 

I cannot lay this subject down, without suggesting, as I 
close, two thoughts that follow the train of our remarks. 
The first of these is, that according to analogy, prophecy 
will never shed more than a dim, uncertain light upon the 
future before its fulfillment. The prophecies relating to 
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Christ were such, that worldly minds could misinterpret 
them, and this the Jewish spirit was sure to do. Christ 
gave no satifaction, as we have seen, to His disciples, when 
they questioned Him concerning the future destinies of the 
kingdom of God. So, too, when Peter, in idle curiosity, 
asked his Master what should befall John, he received but 
an ambiguous answer, — "If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee? Follow thou Me." And so 
Paul went to Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
should befall him there, save that the Holy Ghost kept as- 
suring him, as he traveled on his way, that bonds and 
afflictions were in store for him. And the history of in- 
terpretation shows, that thus far the Church has made 
little progress in applying prophecies to particular events. 
Now according to our Saviour's words in our text this 
ought to be so. It is not for us " to know the times or 
the seasons which the Father hath put into his own 
power." And if we have discovered the purpose of God 
in keeping us ignorant of the fiiture this ought to be so. 
Prophecy gives us light, that the Church may not lose its 
hope in the dark hours of its discipline. But the light 
reveals neither the length of the way, nor the severity of 
the trials, nor the exact nature or extent of the final tri- 
umph, for such full knowledge would prevent those influ- 
ences with which the present state of things acts on 
character, and which are better than knowledge. 
„ Finally, he who gains character out of the uncertainties 
of life is a great gainer. He who struggles on to what is 
called success may gain nothing. Jf this world were our 
all, he who after long eflFort has secured his prize, has only 
gained that which is less sure than life itself, and has 
besides passed through the healthy discipline which comes 
from a life of work and uncertainty. But if this world is 
notour aM, what has he gained? What uncertainty of 
the future life has he provided for? May he not by limit- 
ing his plans to this world have lost every thing? May 
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not preparation for the life to come be the very point 
towards which finite ignorance was meant to conduct him ? 
Must he not perish if he opens his eye to all the uncertain- 
ties and risks of this life, while he has no forethought for 
the great limitless future ? 

But on the other hand he who gains character out of 
the uncertainties of life gains everything. He has learned 
in the dark not only those qualities of character which 
make him a good actor in these earthly scenes and which 
generally insure success ; but he has learned also how to 
depend on God, to trust in His providence, to act with 
Him in His plans, and to secure His co-operation. He is 
thus fitted for eternal life, for its employment, for its reve- 
lations. He has gained from his condition here what God 
meant he should. Soon this earthly darkness shall pass 
away. Soon a boundless field of knowledge be open to 
him ; soon perfect certainty be within his reach. He now 
knows as he is known. Is not this gain ? * 
»1864. 



SERMON XXII. 

THE STABILITY OF GOD's THRONE. 
Fsa]m xciii. 

The subject of this magnificent Psalm is the stability of 
God in His natural and moral kingdom. He is repre- 
' sented as a king upon his throne, robed in majesty and 
_ girded with strength: to Him the world is indebted for its 
stability, since He is from everlasting and His throne was 
established of old. Against Him, thus sitting on His 
throne, the wild, turbulent floods rise in their fury, as if 
they would drive Him from His established power, but 
the Lord, seated on high, is mightier than all the dis- 
turbing forces — ^whether of nature or of nations, which lift 
themselves against His authority. And of this stability 
His law and moral government partake: His testimonies 
or precepts are very sure ; they may be relied upon, for 
they have the permanency of God in them. Holiness be- 
cometh His house forever ; there are fixed proprieties in the 
worship of Him and in the relations of the worshiper, 
which will not pass away. 

The irregular forces of the natural world are elsewhere 
represented under the image of a wild and swelling sea. 
But some interpreters suppose, that the type includes the 
moral commotion, also, of agitated, disquieted nations. 
In the 65th Psalm the two kinds of disorder are spoken of 
together as subject to the sway of God — "which stilleth the 
noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, and the fury of 
the people." I shall give this latitude to the meaning 
here, so that the doctrine of the Psalm is the stability of 
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God on His throne amid the natural and moral forces of 
the world which seem to threaten the order of His govern- 
ment. 

In illustration of the truths set forth in this Psalm, I 
remark, 

I. That the stability of God presented to us in the 
Scriptures consists in His fixed character and purposes, 
backed by unlimited power. It is not law, — regular and 
uniform sequence, dependent on the necessity of things — 
to which the Bible refers the order of nature. There is a 
will above law, and a character of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness behind will, which is the support of the univerfee. If 
ever the Scriptures seem to represejit God as arbitrary, as 
willing and decreeing without a reason, the representation, 
which is made in order to set forth, in a strong way, the 
nnalterableness and irresistibleness of the decree of God, 
is corrected by other passages where the decrees of God 
appear as His counsels, the results of His perfect wisdom 
and moral excellence. 

But this wisdom and moral excellence could not sit 
upon a throne, God could not be a king without powe^ 
equal to His wisdom. Separate the two, conceive of wis- 
dom without power, or power without wisdom, and there 
could be no stability in the system of things. Power 
alone would be ever fashioning and destroying ; wkdom 
would be ever contriving without accomplishing, or else 
would confine itself to the field of its own limited re- 
sources, because it would be unwise to push further. 
God's majesty and strength as a ruler, is in fact, the 
union of His perfect attributes. 

How unlike is this scriptural representation of God to 
the conceptions of many heathen religions and heathen 
philosophers. The god of heathenism is bound by and 
under the control of the order of nature. A higher 
something, fate or law, sits above him, limiting his move- 
ments and making him its vicegerent and subordinate. 
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His will is a capricious, unreasonable decree, formed at 
the time, or after a short foresight and deliberation ; he 
has no plans reaching from the beginning and embracing 
all things. The order of the world is not his work. 

The heathen philosopher, on the other hand, tried to 
strip the Deity of all limitation and change, of every in- 
fluence from finite things and every relation to them; and 
so he reached the notion of bare entity. The stability 
of God in his view was such, the idea of Him was so 
broad and abstract, that all personal attributes and works 
must be denied to Him altogether. Thus, for all practical 
purposes, the world was left to itself, and the Deity was 
stripped of all that could awaken the feeling of awe and 
respect in the human soul. 

II. The stability of the world results from the stability 
of God. It is the place where He unfolds His fixed but 
progressive system. 

The world makes the opposite impressions on the ob- 
server. First, it is a scene of endless change and alterna- 
tion. Life and death, growth and decay, the wearing away 
of the solid structure, and the reconstruction, the sinkings 
and upheavings of its surface — phenomena, like these 
show a want of stability, a war of opposites. But again, 
as the -observer looks beyond these immediate appear- 
ances, he sees steady, unwavering law, which may have 
had its way through countless ages, and shows no sign of 
growing weary or coming to an end. " One generation 
passeth away," he will say, "and another generation 
Cometh, but the earth abideth forever." 

The convictions also, of mankind give their testi- 
mony to the stability of the system. We believe, we 
know not why, in the permanence of the order of nature. 
This primary faith is no mere result of experience, but is 
a necessary law of thought for the unthinking and igno- 
rant as well as for the philosopher. It does not assume 
that there was no beginning of material things, or that 
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there can be no end, but only that there is so much assur- 
ance of the continuance of the system, that all fear of 
present change may be dismissed, and all plans of man, 
even if i;hey embrace ages, may be rationally prosecuted. 
The God who gives stability to the universe has revealed 
this stability to mankind, that they may work their work 
demanding foresight and long preparation without dis- 
quiet and anxiety. 

But the system of the world unites progress with sta- 
bility. The ancient thinkers could not reach the know- 
ledge of this great fact, which geology has disclosed to our 
eyes. The world itself, so fastened on its rocky base, has 
been moulded over and over again ; has risen and sunk ; 
has received new forms of life rising in dignity up to man, 
the newly settled tenant, — ^in short, has had a marvellous 
and steadily advancing history, since it has been a fit 
abode for animated beings. 

These glimpses, which science gives us of the progress 
of the system, accord with the declarations of Scripture, 
concerning the unfolding of God's counsels in regard to 
creation, redemption, and the world's future destiny. But 
these great movements are no evidences of change — ^they 
rather manifest a steady, onward march — an established 
plan which needs many milleniums for its full accomplish- 
ment. "The world is established that it cannot be 
moved." This stability is an emanation of the wisdom 
and power of God, — of wisdom which has contrived it as 
the theatre, where He is carrying forward His great plan, 
and which must be kept in its place as long as the plan 
demands, and of power which deals with unyielding 
matter, as easily as the potter with the clay. 

in. The Psalmist proceeds to speak of forces natural, 
and perhaps moral or human, whose violence seems for 
the time to obstruct the plan of God and to endanger the 
stability of the system. 

Casting our eyes first upon the seemingly irregular 
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forces of nature, with -what awe we behold the great deep 
agitated by tempests ; overwhelming after a brief resist- 
ance the well-compacted vessel with all its treasure of 
human lives ; breaking down great cliffs along the coasts 
which it has undermined with caverns; sweeping over 
great tracts of level ground planted by the husbandmen ; 
tearing away dykes and dams so as to let in a flood upon 
lands that have been reclaimed fro-ii its dominions. How 
fearful, also, and wild are rivers in floods, -when even 
the scarcely noticed brook seems clothed with a new power 
of death; how in a moment devastation is spread over 
meadow and plain, and streams find out another channel 
than that which for ages they have followed. Still more 
irregular is the air in tempests, sweeping over thousands 
of miles and destroying the works of man in its way ; yet 
more fearful the lightning with the thunder ; — the most in- 
evitable, when it strikes, of all foes. But of all earthly 
forces the earthquake seems most like an insurrection 
against God, as if the earth itself were no longer under 
His curb — the earthquake tumbling cities down, cleaving 
the ground with great chasms, giving the watchword to 
volcanic fires to pour themselves forth anew, and sending 
the sea far up in destroying waves upon the populous 
shore. These are wild, convulsionary forces, but others 
wear away or alter the earth in silence. In a course of 
ages what vast effects are produced by moisture, by heat 
and cold, by the soil descending with the currents of 
rivers, by melting snow and the decay of vegetable matter. 
But notwithstanding all these powers, violent or quiet, the 
world is established that it cannot be moved. The agi- 
tated sea and air, the flood and the lightning, do their 
work, and that on the whole a beneficent work according 
to God's laws, without endangering "the safety of the sys- 
tem. Since man has been placed on the earth its face and 
frame-work have remained nearly the same. Nay, earth 
outlasts all attacks upon it, whether occasional and vio- 
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lent, or silent and continual, and will endure until it shall 
be remodeled again to become a dwelling-place of the 
saints. 

It is worth remarking also that there is a stability and 
power of resistance in some of God's very minute works, as 
if He were determined that life in all its species should go on 
safely through all the disturbances of the elements. The 
eggs of the smallest animals show a vitality in extremes 
of heat and cold that is truly surprising. Of the little 
shell, the fragile tenement of a living being, a poet of our 
day says that it is 

Frail, but of force to withBtand 

Tear after year the shook 
Of cataract seas that snap 

The three deckers' oaken spine, 
Athwart the ledges of rock. 

But, again, in the moral system among men, forces yet 
more terrific lift themselves up against established order. 
The commotions of nations are more fearful than floods 
or swelling seas or tempests in the air, or even than the 
earthquake. It is no exaggeration when the Hebrew pro- 
phets speak of them in figures borrowed from the agita- 
tions in nature. " Ho to the multitude of many people, 
says Isaiah, which make a noise like the noise of the seas, 
and to the rushing of nations that make a rushing like 
the rushing of mighty waters." "The earth is utterly 
broken down, the earth is clean dissolved, the earth is 
moved exceedingly. The earth shall reel to and fro like 
a drunkard, and shall be removed like a cottage ; and the 
transgression thereof shall be heavy upon it, and it shall 
fall and not rise again." "The multitude of the strangers 
shall be like small dust, and the multitude of the terrible 
ones shall be as chaff" that passeth away ; yea it shall be 
at an instant, suddenly. Thou shalt be visited of the 
Lord with thunder and with earthquake, and great noise, 
with storm and tempest and the flame of devouring fire." 
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The insurrectionary forces here are those of blind 
desire, furious will, ignorance and hatred. Sometimes, 
■when some of these reach a certain pitch of violence in a 
single man, they are frightful. But how sublimely awful 
they become when a whole people, millions of men, are 
filled with fury together, and are banded in the pride of 
power and in desperate resolution to do something unjust 
and unholy before God and men, — when they court ruin 
rather than consent to retrace their steps. 

There is a difference between these violences in the moral 
system and those in the kingdom of nature. The wild 
forces in the latter case obey an established law and do a 
beneficent work — all at least, except the earthquake, into 
the purpose of which men have not yet been able to pene- 
' trate. But violence in the moral world, the fury and ^-ild- 
force of nations, as of individuals, is not only against 
moral order but also against the original conception of 
the system. The fact of sin, then, the impetuous rage of 
sin on the great scale, looks ^s if finite, beings were getting 
the better of God, as if they were disappointing Him, 
and marring somewhat the majesty of His throne, when 
they lift up their waves against Him. But it is far other- 
wise: the Lord on high is in the end shown to be 
" mightier than the noise of many waters, yea than the 
mighty waves of the sea." 

For first the law of retribution is continually coming 
into play, when nations commit great crimes. The blind 
force of finite minds punishes itself, and thus clothes God 
before the eyes of His creatures with majesty, and estab- 
lishes His throne. It is a glorious thing when national 
wickedness is punished ; God seems to come nearer then 
than in the earthquake and the flood ; He speaks a word 
of rebuke and warning to many millions all at once. As 
He sees them madly given up to falsehoods. He leads 
them by false hopes or rash counsels or the dissensions of 
selfish ambition to disaster and disgrace, or He blows 
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upon them witli His pestilential breath, crippling theii 
strength as in a moment, and filling them with dismay. 
A nation sometimes gives up faith in Him. But there is 
a law of His kingdom, which makes religion necessary to 
national weal, and so these irisgiiided men, who thought 
to drive God out of His world, find Him coming back 
armed with terrors, a consuming fire, a dread avenger. 
They shall see Him though they bandage their eyes 
against the flashes of His lightnings; He will bring Him- 
self back to their minds ; men shall know there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth. 

And secondly, God draws good out of evil. As in 
storm, and flood, and lightning, so here His final purpose 
is beneficent, although, through the perversity of man, not 
always attained. Sometimes He chastises their pride, and 
a humbled nation, bowing in repentance before Him, will 
henceforth have in its hand the key of prosperity, will 
respect the rights of others more, and learn lessons more 
readily. Sometimes a vast structure of injustice on which 
they set their hearts, which they upheld by all sophistry 
in defiance of truth and God, is made the source of their 
present ruin, but out of the trunk grows up again a vigor- 
ous tree, which will flourish for ages. A lesson of justice 
has been burnt into them which they will not forget. 
Sometimes tbey cast God away in voluptuous refine- 
ment and heartless skepticism. They are punished by 
dissolution of civil' order, by wild passions in society, by 
strife of class with class, by political revolution. They 
are shaken until they acknowledge God again and become 
able to have an orderly and established government. 

Thus, nations lose their stability when they come into 
conflict with the stability of God, with those principles of 
eternal truth and justice, which are deeper foundations of 
His throne than natural law and infinite power. So has 
it been in our case. A nation enjoying every blessing, 
has suddenly been thrown into the thickest of a political 
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storm most vast and terrible. And why ? Because it 
lifted itself up in pride and boastfulness, because it sanc- 
tioned manifest political injustice, and fell into political 
corruption. God would. not let it perish without an earn- 
est attempt to save it. How signal has been the chastise- 
ment ! The more guilty part of the land has been led in 
demoniac madness into a state where they are ground aa 
between the upper and nether millstone. The less guilty 
has been called to severe sacrifices, to humiliation, to 
anxiety, to the discovery of its dependence on God, and it 
knows not what it is destined still to endure. May we 
not hope, however, that when this war shall end, when the 
Lord on High shall have shown Himself mightier than the 
noise of many waters, this nation, stripped of its political 
injustice, humbled, made more honest, seeing God in its 
history, will be prepared for a bright and high destiny ? 
May we not hope,, that, mended like a watch, and moving 
in harmony with divine order, it will fulfill its high 
calling, which it had, in a great measure, abandoned, of 
spreading a sense of justice, a pure political example, the 
blessings of freedom and of the Gospel, through the 
nations? 

IV. The Psalmist passes on by an easy sequence to teach 
us that God's testimonies or precepts are sure, that is, are 
true, permanent, and to be; relied upon. If the swelling 
waters that lift up their voice are symbols of disorder 
among nations as well as in nature, the transition is yet 
more smooth ; for from the majesty and power of God as 
displayed against rebellious nations we go directly to His 
precepts which they haive violated and which He upholds 
by His judgments. 

' From the stability of nature we could not infer at once 
the stability of the moral system. But our nature com- 
pels us to refer this stability of nature to God, and to 
attribute to the author of nature a mord chaiacterj a 
plan of government, a kingdom. Nay, if we should sepa- 
15 
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rate in thought the natural attributes in God from the 
moral, they, would, standing alone, awaken no respect in 
us ; a king of limited power, but with a soul alive to 
justice, would stand higher in our veneration. 

But if God has a moral nature it must be a fixed one. 
The great system of righteousness must take a permanent 
place in a mind of boundless wisdom, which has no biasses 
and needs no experience. And not only this, but the 
moral in God's sight must have a far higher value than 
the physical ; righteousness is the stability of His throne ; 
it were better for heaven and earth to pass away than 
that He should favor or sanction one jot of injustice. If 
so, His precepts are sure, they can never be abrogated, 
never be made light of They are the reliance of all who 
love righteousness, individuals or nations. And thus 
holiness becomes His house for ever. Having a charac- 
ter of holiness which will never alter, He demands a like 
disposition from those who worship Him. The forms of 
His worship may change, but its essence is the same for 
ever, spiritual union with God, consecration to Him as a 
holy, wise, true, merciful King and Father. 

1. In closing this subject I remark first that whatever 
adds to the strength of the conviction that God and His 
precepts are immovable, adds also to the power of the 
righteous in this world. We live in a world of irregulari- 
ties where good and evil seem to have oftentimes about 
■ equal strength ; nay, the complaint has arisen in many ages 
from the servants of God that evil is the strongest. To 
meet this faintness of heart God appeals to His omnipo- 
tence. " Lift up your eyes on high and behold who hath 
created these things, that bringeth out their host by 
number, why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, 
Israel ! my way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment 
is passed over from my God ? " Shall He who spread the 
heavens as a tent to dwell in, who created the earth, and 
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settled it on its foundation, shall He have no stability of 
purposes, no uniformity of views in regard to what takes 
place among men? No, it cannot be! He must hate 
fraud, injustice, faithlessness, malice and furious rage 
more than you can, O Christian. Confide in Him then. 
Go forth to your work in the world with courage, trusting 
in the unchangeable righteousness of God. Every thing 
right that you do as a man, a citizen, a Christian, has His 
sympathy. He unchangeably loves right and must love 

. you. Is not a man strong, will not a church or a right- 
eous nation be strong, if it can entertain faith like this ? 

2. Times of natural and moral convulsion are pre-emi- 
nently times calculated to bring God before the mind. 
They bring Him from behind the cloud. He seems to 
shbw His face, and to those who humble themselves 

, before Him He speaks words of encouragement and hope. 
We have already referred to God's dealings with the nations 
that lift up their wild cries against His sway, as seen in 
Hi3 punishments and corrections. In this way Napoleon 
was a. preacher of righteousness to Europe; as the scourge 
of God he awakened many from their dreary infidelity 
and atheism. A German gentleman once told me that 
amid the disasters of Prussia, about the time of the battle 
of Jena, he first began to feel that there was a God in the 
earth, having been a Pantheist before. And not only do 
the inhabitants of the world learn righteousness at such 
times, but the servants of God are brought near to Him. 
Humbled before His majesty for their sins, they are fit to 
be exalted. Seeing God in His majesty they trust in His 
strength, in His righteousness. They are enabled to com- 
mit the interests which are dear to Him into ■ His hands 
with the assurance that He will do well. They rejoice in 
His control, and love Him when He smites them and 
theirs. In the noble words of Tennyson their love and 

faith 
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** Hear at times a sentinel 
That moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the vast of space 
Among the worlds that all is well. 
And all is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.'' 

3. How glorious the system of God -will appear to those 
who shall see it in its oneness and completion. 

Microscopic beauty, displays on a sraall scale or for a 
brief •space of time, suits our minds now, but immense 
outlines, long stretching plans are too great for us. With 
God one day is as a thousand years and a thousand years 
as one day ; but it requires a special training for man to 
rise to the comprehension of His counsels, so that the 
brief experiences of our lives are constantly coming into 
conflict with what He has made known to us concerning 
Himself. And if we were merely individuals, without the 
bond of race and the experiences of the race, we could 
have no conception of a great plan running on through 
time, and destined to issue in something glorious \vhen 
time shall end. 

Of such a plan He makes us aware in His word, and 
the stability of His character. His unalterable wisdom, is 
pledged to carry it through. History, when it arises to 
the height of some critical epoch in the world's affairs 
and looks through many ages, confirms the existence of 
such a plan ; although, if revelation did not fiirnish the 
key it could not solve the mysteries of Providence, nor 
be quite sure that there is a Providence. 

Faith and hope, which are prophetic powers in a ser- 
vant of God, go still farther : they argue from His char- 
acter and His promises, the certainty, the stability of His 
system. Hence, the visions of faith are sometimes rap- 
turous. But how much more glorious will be the aspect 
of the system to those who sliall be initiated in a future 
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life, into the wondrous counsels of God ; who shall see 
beginning, middle and end; the interruptionSj the oppo- 
sitions, the steps forward, the victory, the closing triumph? 
God will not seem slow or slack then, but majestic, 
almighty, all-wise, one and the same through the whole 
drama. We look upon some vast mountain of solicJ rock ; 
we call to mind that it has defied the elements for ages; 
the flood rose and fell leaving it as it was, the rains and 
snows have scarcely made an impression on its surface; it 
has outlasted all human workg and will stand until the 
doom. Such, to illustrate great things by small, will the 
stability of God's system appear, when surveyed and 
traced out from the heights of Heaven. But even in this 
world, we may expect that at some future time, there will 
be a most profound impression pervading mankind, of 
the stability and oneness of God's counsels ; general his- 
tory will, one day, be more wrought out than now, and 
will be brought into harmony with revelation. When such 
a time shall come, the world will appear to be one more than 
now, and the race one, and the counsels of God one from 
their germ to their perfect fulfillment. Then the perverted 
will of man, the schemes of imperial power, the theories 
sanctifying injustice, the great systems of oppression will 
seem to have been used by God to spread His glory. As 
then the enlightened eye shall look back on obstacles, 
which, at their time, seemed insurmountable, but have 
now faded away in the distance, — on the wrath of man 
opposing God or defying Him, on revolutions in opinion 
and in society, they will seem like the storm of yesterday, 
which has left no trace on the sky, while the steady laws 
of God run their constant race. ",God has triumphed. 
He has triumphed ;" they will then say : " The floods 
lifted up their voice, the floods liftrd up their waves. 
The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many 
waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the sea." And so 
we may hope that human experience, running down in 
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the channel of history, -will unite with faith and revela- 
tion, that a rectified opinion of mankind will ascribe to 
God His proper niajesty and His place in the afiairs of, 
men, that a deep conviction of the stability of God's 
moral system, of the unchangeableness of His holiness, 
will drive unrighteousness from the world, and help to 
purify the nations.* 

» ■Written in 1862. 



SERMON XXIII. 

THE STABILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHTJECH. 

Isaiah Ix. 20, 21 (in part). The Lord shall be thine eTerlasting light— 
Thy people shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the land forever. 

Isaiah Ixvi. 22. As the now heavena and new earth, which I will 
make shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and 
your name remain. 

The Christian Church is not the conqueror of the 
Jewish polity, but the heir and successor. The new cove- 
nant has been developed out of the old. There was no 
break when Christ came, but a fulfilment and a comple- 
tion. And so the promises were handed down in t\\,e 
Christian line, among which these from the latter part 
of Isaiah, relating to the stability of the ancient Church, 
are not the least remarkable. They declare that God is 
an everlasting light to His people, that their permanence 
is like the permanence of the creation of God. 

The permanence of the Christian Church in the world, 
if it be a fact, is unlke all facts of history. Everything 
human decays and passes away. All institutions, forms 
of government, civilizations, have their day and decline. 
No one doubts that the old religipns of India and its 
castes are doomed to perish. We cannot, therefore, be 
assured from history, that Christianity may not perish 
also. Still, when you look at its origin, its power of 
growth, its vitality, when everything around was dead; 
its changes of form joined to unchangeableness of prin- 
ciple ; its power to correct evils within its pale ; its pre- 
dominance among the influences that act on mankind ; its 
universal character, and its consciousness — so to speak — 
that the world is its own, you cannot feel it to be otherwise 

343 
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than quite probable that it is to be man's guide to the end 
of time. 

Think how, at the first, before a church, in the external 
sense of the word, arose, before a compactly organized 
body, acting together in all places, with officers euided by 
a common spirit, sent its power over the world, — how, at 
its very birth, it was strong to resist and to oppose, and 
strangled the serpents sent to destroy it in its very cradle. 
What courage, what feeling of strength there was in 
those men who went forth alone to preach Christ, cal- 
culating beforehand that they should die in the struggle, 
but sure that they were planting that which should live. 
Or cast your eyes on that later time, when in all quiet, by 
simple appeal to men's hearts, it spread itself over the 
Roman empire, disarmed persecutors, got supreme power 
into its hands, and rooted out the forms of heathenism. 
Here it showed itself not only stable but dominant, and 
this very dominion, by bringing causes of corruption 
within the Church, put it to the severest test. But its 
stability stood the test. It showed an inward vitality in 
the cures which it applied to its own disease. The power 
of self-reformation in a man, or in bodies political or reli- 
gious, is surely an indication of an inward life. Or, if you 
look at what the Church is doing now — ^bringing back the 
apostolic age in endeavors to convert the world, grap- 
pling with all the hard problems of society, standing its 
ground against the metaphysics of pantheism and of sen- 
sation, and raising the standard of personal godliness, — 
you find her animated by the same spirit, and at the old 
problem with renewed courage. Thus, though history is 
not prophecy, though it cannot with authority predict the 
universal and final sway of Christ's Gospel and of Chris- 
tian institutions, it reveals, at the least, a working power, 
■a tenacity of life, a hopefulness, a benevolent energy, 
which are not inconsistent with stability and with continu- 
ance until the end of time. 
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To what is this stability due? We shall look at several 
causes to which it is not due. but to which, on a superfi- 
cial view, it might be ascribed ; and then, shall endeavor 
to show how in right reason it may be accounted for. 

It is not owing, then, to strength borrowed from govern- 
ments. A Eoman pro-consul in Asia Minor, writing to 
his emperor, in the year 104, could say that the conta- 
gious superstition of the Christians had then spread not 
only through cities, but through villages and the open 
country, until the heathen temples had become desolate, 
the sacred festivals were neglected, and victims for sacri- 
fice were in little demand. To stop this, was the office of 
persecution. Thus the Church grew without help from 
the government ; it grew also in spite of long efforts of 
the government to destroy it ; whenever it has been pro- 
tected by the State, it has been injured in proportion to 
the closeness of the union, and it has flourished most 
when most left to itself. It submits to all sorts of re- 
straints and grows ; it grows under neglect, but the embrace 
of the powers of the world tends to stifle it. It can no 
more form an alliance with those who have the power 
and the glory of the world in their gift, than its Master 
could bow down and worship the tempter, bringing in his 
hand the same ofierings. 

Nor is the stability of the Church due to the stability 
of its forms of discipline and order. These have passed 
through a great variety of changes, from the times of the 
nascent Church, when there was little of established 
order, down through the ages of hierarchy, to our times, 
when the Church thrives in a great variety of forms, and 
with varied theories of government. Some forms indeed 
injure it, because they interfere with its spirituality and 
its freedom, but it remains at this time to be proved, that 
the Gospel cannot accommodate itself to any order of 
discipline which permits its untrammeled development; 
and its future form of organization is still a problem : we 
15* 
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cannot tell whether it will be outwardly one or outwardly 
many, and, if one, what will be its shape. 

Nor yet is the stability of the church owing to the sta- 
bility of theological systems. It grew, it almost reigned, 
before any received dogmatic statements of its sacred truth 
were current. It has outlived theories and expositions 
innumerable, and indeed nothing connected with Christi- 
anity has been more changing than the scientific arrange- 
ments of its truths. We do not deny that a theology 
incorporating falsehood into its system may be detrimental 
to the Church and to the soul, but it is refreshing to 
think that within certain limits of variation in its the- 
ology its faith and hope are the same. The same Gospel 
cheers and vitalizes two opposite churches which denounce 
one another : Augustine and the Greek Fathers, Luther 
and Zwingli, Calvin and Arniinius, Whitefield and 
Wesley thought differently, but at the bottom felt and 
hoped alike. Amid all the varying chimes of theological 
bells the same old hymn has been sung by the church, 
" Blessing and glory and honor and power be unto Him 
who sitteth on the throne and to the Lamb forever.'' 

Nor can the stability of the church be explained by 
Baying that it got the control of opinion and kept thought 
in leading strings, so that when science was emancipated, 
new conditions full of danger to the church began. It 
arose in spite of a reigning heathen opinion and philo-o- 
phy, which it overthrew and put another in the place. 
It has in its healthiest state favored all knowledge in the 
confidence of being itself together wi'h every otlier true 
thing from God. That some opinion and some science 
have been hostile to it and would undermine it, if univer- 
sally admitted, is beyond question, and could not be 
otherwise. That on the other hand some received dogmas 
of the Church may have to be modified or thrown away 
is quite possible, but nothing as yet shows that there is 
on the part of .physical science, as obtained by a study of 
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nature, or of history-, the science of human progress, a 
hostility or even a want of sympathy with the Church 
and with the Saviour. 

Nor, lastly, can the stability of the Church be attributed 
to the condescending patronage of large-minded men, who 
saw in its justice and humanity a help for the world to be 
found no where else, but yet did not believe in it them- 
selves. There have been such men without doubt, who 
have held Christianity to be, an excellent religion for the 
masses, who would uphold it even by law and by establish- 
ments, but did not call themselves Christians. But in 
truth they have had very little hand in sustaining the 
Church. Perhaps their not entirely honest relation to 
the Gospel may have done more harm than their support 
did good. It is not unlikely that if they had persecuted 
the Church, they would have done it still more good. 
And it seems quite certain that such aid on earthly 
grounds to religion will do little good and little harm to 
those who seek the heavenly, to those who will bave a 
religion from God if they can find it in the universe, to 
those whose justice and humanity and pains-taking for 
mankind flow out of Christ the fountain, aud out of irre- 
pressible convictions in their own hearts. 

To what, then, is the stability of the Church due, if all 
these reasons are to be set aside? And to this question 
it is no sufficient answer that the Holy Spirit is ever in and 
with the Church. For the Spirit's, office is to act on men 
according to the laws of character by Divine realities. The 
question, then, still recurs, to what causes in the hands of 
the Divine Agent is the permanence of the Christian 
Church to be ascribed ? 

I. It is due, I mention in the first place, to this: that 
Ihe Gospel, on which the Church is built, works out some 
of the great problems which lie on the heart of man, in a 
way to give lasting peace and satisfaction to the soul. I 
refer to practical rather than to intellectual problems, 
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although even the restless questionings of the mind either 
meet wiih an answer from the divine oracks, or are carried 
up into a higher realm of truth. The power inherent in 
Christianity itself, as a way of reconciling God and man, 
and of raising man above sin by great truths and great 
hopes, is a real and a permanent power. It is suited to 
all natures and capacities, to all races and times. Of 
course, if a soul or an age rejects the Gospel, it can have 
no effect on life as long as the unbelief lasts ; but unbelief 
is a forlorn state for every earnest mind. As unbelief 
consists of mere denials and doubts, it only increases the 
natural unrest which is the fruit of sin. The proofs of the 
truth of the Gospel are not demonstrations, so that it does 
not rise above the possibility of being doubted and re- 
jected. But it puts its trust not on its cogent arguments, 
addressed to the understanding, but chiefly on those ap- 
peals to the soul which carry with them their own evidence 
and gain the consent of the whole nature. True, doubts 
will arise in the intellectual region after the reception of 
Christianity, as clouds in the atmosphere: there is no 
known, there is no possible explanation to the full of the 
relations between the finite and the infinite. These, how- 
ever, are of small account, if the experience of the soul as- 
sures it, that there is a light above the clouds, a real Sun 
in which there is no darkness at all. 

We assume in what we say, that mankind need and will 
have some religion. It is as necessary for the race to be 
bound to God by this cord, as to be bound together in so- 
cieties by institutions and governments. For this reason, 
when Christianity is first thrown among pagans, it may 
naturally be looked on as an eneipy. It strips souls of 
their hopes, and they know not what it has to offer to fill 
up the gap. Hence opposition, persecution, the death or 
exile of those who bring the tidings from heaven to unen- 
lightened coasts. But it conquers, because man is, or at 
least some men are, prepared for it. It tells them what 
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they half knew before, it offers an unspeakably great gift, 
it comes with an honest countenance that silences suspi- 
cion and distrust. Frivolous souls turn from it, but they 
do not make opinion, they pass for nothing in the general 
weight of - affairs ; while earnest souls, even in pagan ;sm, 
havea longing for something higher tlian they can reach, 
and if satisfied, will die for their convictions. " This was 
the God I called upon to save my child," said an Indian 
woman to Mayhew, when he, for the first time, preached 
the Gospel to the Nantucket Indians, and she received the 
message which spoke of divine pity. Her heart was ready 
for a resurrection, and the voice of Christ raised her from 
the dead. 

And so the Gospel, as it travels along the ages, finds 
many who will not open their hearts to it, but finds many 
others who count it their chief treasure. They feel it to 
be solid ground. It does not quake undei: their feet. Its 
hopes and motives last for a life-time, and they expect to 
live with its steady light shining upon them until their 
eyes close in death. 

If, on the other hand, Christ had furnished man only 
with a relief from the earthly woes of a corrupt religion, a 
vicious society, a grinding despotism, His Gospel might 
have been embraced and diffused, but, as soon as conquest 
and a new race had overturned the old Order of things, 
such a secular Gospel would have fulfilled its work, and, 
like all the births of time, have been swallowed up by 
time. Or if there had been a flaw in it, if it had not 
worn well, as tested by experience, if it had offered what it 
could not give, had promised rest to souls whose unrest no 
physician of souls could remove, the weakness of its pre- 
tensions would have been found out. The second or third 
century would have witnessed its decline. On the other 
hand, the stability of the conviction presupposed and con- 
firmed by Christianity, the lasting satisfaction, attendant on 
its method of salvation, the unchangeable grandeur of its 
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aims, and of the motives by which it acts on mankind, its 
peace and joy which are found to be abiding — these, tested 
by experience, insure the stability of the Church, composed 
of minds the same in their wants, and in their capacity of 
receiving spiritual realities. 

II. The stability of the Church is due, in the second 
place, to those permanent features of the Gospel, which 
bind men together in a brotherhood pervaded by the 
i-pirit of love and fellowship. It would be a great thing if 
each soul lived by itself in its own separate sphere, amid 
incommunicable joys and hopes. And there is, indeed, in 
every Christian breast a closed and locked chamber of 
most inward feelings, where God and Christ alone are the 
guests. But how poor and unsuited for such natures as 
ours would a religion be, which lived thus beyond the eyes 
and ears of friends and fellow-men, which was no bond or 
cement of society, no companion in social life ! Is it not 
one of the highest glories of Christianity, if there is that in 
it which fits it to enter into the common interests of men, 
which ties believing souls together, makes them one body, 
unites them in common worship, causes them to express 
their feeling of brotherhood in Christian institutions, and 
gives them that spirit of mutual help, which renders tlio 
whole community strong ? That there are such principles 
of union, which not only bring different minds into liar- 
mony, but almost of necessity give birth to inst'tutions, 
there can be no doubt. The existence of the Cliurch of 
Christ was involved in the Gospel itself, and it would have 
grown up without any positive rules, from the necessities 
of Christian intercourse, or of Christian instruction, from 
the impulse of common feelings, from a common faith and 
common hopes. Man has been called a political animal, 
as led by the cravings of his nature to enter not only into 
society, but into society which is organized under law a.Dd 
government, and has thus a permanent life. But much 
more will a Church grow out of the spirit of the Gospel, 
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because here not only society, but brotherhood, a fellowship 
of similar minds, is provided for by the very spirit with 
which Christ is received into the heart. This brotherhood, 
furthermore, must be stable and permanent, because Christ 
and the relations of believers to Him are permanent ; be- 
cause the Scriptures are in a fixed form, and because the 
needs and the aims of a spiritual life, and the hopes of 
immortal life, are permanent. 

But here an objection is made ; it will be said that the 
church has changed and must change ; that within a par- 
ticular church there are diversities of intelligence, of char- 
acter, of Christian progress, of degree of faith which cannot 
fully be united, and that in the general body of believers 
there is no external, and little internal union. In the 
Catholic church, as soon as intelligence overcame the stag- 
nation and paralysis of the middle ages, sects of philosophy 
began to dispute, mo.nks of different orders quarrelled, the 
papal and the episcopal principles, or monarchy and aris- 
tocracy, contended together. In the Protestant world the 
right of private judgment carries division much farther 
still, and dogmatic differences are here of far higher im- 
portance than in Catholic Christendom, where a generally 
received authority puts a check on the excesses of private 
judgment. 

We accept of this summary of facts as a fair one, with 
whatever spirit it may be made. We do not believe either 
that the right of controlling the opinions of the major part 
of society by a select few has any validity, nor do we be- 
lieve multiplicity of sects to be a blessing. We do not see 
that there is any pledge in the Gospel against corruptions, 
against abuse of Christian liberty, against infusing human 
ingredients of weakness into the divinely constituted 
church. The problem here, as in society, is to harmonize 
liberty and order. The problem is not to avoid all change, 
to bind men with fetters, so that they shall think and act 
exactly as Christians did in the" age of Augustin, or even 
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in the age of the apostles. It is the great desideratum to 
have a church flexible and yet fixed, obedient to the ne- 
cessities of the times, yet adhering to the unchanging prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Just as in the English constitution, 
with all its great alterations since the sixteenth century, 
there have been certain fixed principles of justice, certain 
fixed, or nearly fixed, rights of the people, certain political 
landmarks ; so and much more is it with the Church, or 
if I must so say, the churches of Christ. There is an evil 
in divisions into sects, as there is in strata of society. But 
the real church under all its shapes subsists through all the 
evils. With heart-burnings and jealousies and unfounded 
suspicions there is a general unity. They sing each other's 
hymns, they pray together, in affliction they comfort one 
another by the same grand truths treasured up in the di- 
vine -word. God's forgiving love, Clirist's sacrifice of 
Himself for all, the Holy Spirit leading Christian hearts 
into purity and peace, the foundations of morality in love 
and obedience, immortal hopes — these precious things fixed 
as the solid mountains are dear to all in spite of difierences 
in dogma or in discipline. The time may come, and seems 
approaching, when there shall be no mystical Quakers, no 
logical Calvinists, no emotional Methodists, no Baptists or 
Ritualists shut up within the close pale of a rite or of a 
church, but even now the true church runs through and 
into them all, as true to the general principles as if there 
had been no separation. Nay more, I cannot help believ- 
ing that the time is not a great way off when godly Ro- 
man Catholics, as they hold to the same conversion from 
sin with Protestants, to the same sacrifice of Christ, to the 
same love from God and to God, will find their hearts too 
large for their narrow church, will hold to a brotherhood 
of saints in which all partake, and will say, as was said in 
apostolic times, " We believe that through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved even as they." 

ni. And this leads us thirdly to remark that the Churr' 
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owes its permanence in part also to its self-reforming 
capacity. We hinted at this in the beginning of our 
discourse, but it is too great a thing for a brief and passing 
mention. 

The human and the divine have ever mingled and will 
pver mingle in the historical progress of Christianity, as 
they mingle in the development of a Christian life. No 
thinker, who rightly weighs past facts or the nature of the 
case, can expect that a supernatural religion wUl keep out 
all corruption from its own province. Men and ages may 
fall away from the high standard of Christian life, which 
the gospel holds up, and so they will pervert the truth, 
for surely the idea is prepos'erou? that a fallen man or a 
fallen age will cling to the truth with the same fidelity and 
interest which were showed in days of unworldliness and 
purity. "It must needs be that offences come." "In the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith." "Many 
shall follow their pernicious ways, by reason of whom the 
way of truth shall be evil spoken of." Such sayings of 
Christ and His Apostles are our guide. Full of good 
sense, they show that Christianity was neither founded nor 
spread by idealists who thought that a world of sin would 
offer no trials or sources of corruption to their followers. 
They encountered bitter opposition, they expected to die 
for the truth, and they did not rate the corrupting influ- 
ences of the world upon a successful and triumphant 
Church at all too low. 

There are then unavoidable sources of corruption in the 
revolutions of society, in the growth of wealth, in the love 
of self-gratification, in the increase of worldly comforts. 
There are other sources in the ignorance of untrained 
Christians, in the ambition of the clergy, and their love of 
dominion, in the rewards offered within the Church to the 
aspiring, in formalism, in a dead orthodoxy. With the 
conversion of Constantine came, as an ancient Christian 
writer says, an unspeakable amount of hypocrisy into the 
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Church. TJj'B conquest of Europe by the Germanic race, 
necessary as it was for the ultimate good of the Church 
and of manJKind, spread over that continent brutal half- 
heathen men, ignorant of every thing, and this revolution 
in society could not but retard the progress of Christian 
light, as -well as bring bad men into the Church itselfi 
But the worst of aU corruptions are those silent ones -which 
arise from a decaying or a material or a hollow civilization, 
which creep over, men's souls to destroy the energy of 
Christian life and neutralize the power of Christian truth. 
Now how are these corruptions to be iiemoved ? The 
answer is that at the lowest ebb of Christian life and know- 
ledge there remain within the reach of the Church the 
sources of a better spiritual state, so that it can reform itself 
as it has done more than once. First, as long as the 
Bible is acknowledged as an authority, there is an appeal 
to it from all other authorities, from popes, and councils, 
and philosophers, and the current opinion of the time. 
Next, there are at the times of greatest declension men 
who are somehow led, as we believe, by the Divine Spirit 
concurring with the word, into a deeper experience ; they 
rise above their times, they reach convictions which are 
irrepressible, they must proclaim to the world at any cost 
what they found out as the resting-places of their souls ; 
they become the starting points of a reform which sweeps 
over all Christian nations. Let, for instance, the grand 
truth of free remission of sins, without our works and 
deservings through the mediation of Christ, be obscured in 
the Church or half-forgotten, some man will appear who 
has learned it anew from the Bible, and from the experi- 
ence through which his own soul has past. From him 
that reform, that rectification of opinion and life, which he 
has undergone, will spread all aroiind ; nor can any 
tyranny over human thought, any dread of public avowals 
of faith, any fear of the consequences of separation wholly 
destroy the movement. Thus the Church is ever coming 
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back to the old principles and feelings, because the Bibk is 
the same Book, old yet new, the treasure-house of spiritual 
power, and because when it is believed the same old effects 
follow that showed themselves when Christ was first 
preached. 

IV Lastly the stability of the Church is ensured by the 
stability of Christ. " Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever." Here we will dwell not on the objective 
truth which clusters around Christ, and emanates from 
Him as the centre of the system and its essence, so much 
as on Christ fitted by His nature and work to be the at- 
traction of the Christian soul. . If the truth which lies at 
the foundation of Christianity could lose its hold on the 
minds of men, of course the Church and all positive re- 
ligion, together with the meaning of life and the best 
qualities of modern civilization, would perish. But the 
hold which Christianity has depends on Christ, and the 
hold which Christ has is chiefly dependent on those per- 
sonal afifections and reverential regards which souls that 
receive Christ entertain towards Him. Every thing then 
in the stability and durability of the Church turns on 
these two points ; whether He is fitted to attract the soul 
towards Himself, and whether any change of feeling to- 
wards Him can be detected in Christian minds through 
new tendencies of thought or of civilization, or through 
any other cause. 

As it regards the first point no one can doubt, taking 
Christ's personal life and work together, that He is fitted 
to draw all men unto Himself If Christians or any great 
number of them really love Him with a love surpassing 
that which they feel towards the nearest earthly friend, 
if He has held His place for centuries so that Christian 
poetry and painting. Christian song in its union of voice 
and music, all love to draw their subjects from His life 
and death, this is pretty good proof of what has been the 
cord that binds the soul to Christ. So it was yesterday. 
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Is it so to-day, and will it be so forever f We may be 
certain of this, that there never will be a new edition of 
Christianity with Christ left out of it. If He is given up 
all positive religion, all authority which speaks to us men 
from beyond our own nature will perish with Him. He 
is the principal part ; the drama would be stale and empty 
without Him. But are there no signs of a rejection of 
Christ, and can He stand the mass of attacks, critical, his- 
torical, metaphysical which are made against Him? 
There are signs of a conflict from which some return with 
deeper confidence to the Saviour, simplifying their faith 
by pointing it more exclusively towards Him; while 
others go away and deny Him, yet generally not without 
deep reverence for His character. And thus we see that 
in the struggles of doubt His character rises above all 
question. It remains amid all the difficulties with which 
the understanding concerns itself, a point of attraction for 
the soul, an assurance of His sincerity, a proof -that His 
clear consciousness of what He was did not deceive Him. 
Christ then is a fixed Saviour for the present and for the 
future. Doubt is of to-day, but He is of all time. Once 
let a soul feel its sins and have a longing for a better life, 
and turn in simplicity to Christ, and discover how He can 
satisfy its longings, and how in all boldness and in all 
love He reveals Himself as its Saviour, that is all; — He is 
received and loved. He is a permanent possession for the 
soul. He does not wear out in a life-time. He is the per- 
manent possession of the Church in all its ages and 
changes. He does not wear out while there are men to 
long for redemption. He is, in the words of the Apoca- 
lypse, " The true and faithful witness, the first-begotten 
fi-om the dead ; " and so the Church cries out, in the 
words which foUow these, " Unto Him that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and His Father, to Him be 
glory and dominion forever.'' 
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The stability of the Church, we add in closing, is fitted 
to inspire us with courage. It may have its ups and 
downs, its bright days and dark days : men's hearts, when 
they see doubt, denial, the follies and the faults of Chris- 
tians, may fail them for fear, but it is an unreasonable 
fear. Doubt about your own endurance, if you will, 
although that is the part of little faith ; bxit do not doubt 
that principles of salvation, which have stood their ground 
against sin in so many minds in all the varying forms of 
society, can work out and will work out the same results 
and more glorious ones in the future. If the Gospel has 
ever corrected your mistakes and follies, believe, as you 
may fairly, that it may do the same for the Church. If 
it has held its own and perhaps made advances in your 
heart, believe that it can do the same in the world. If 
you have had times of trial or of darkness, and the Gos- 
pel was your stay, believe that it may be the general stay 
of all believers. Let your experience put new life into 
the promises of God, and the promises will put new life 
into you. To this we must come at last, that whatever 
Christ can do for us He can do for all ; that if we can 
testify to an abiding hold of His Gospel on our souls it 
has in itself gtability, and the Church built on it has stability 
also. 



SERMON XXIV. 

LONGINGS FOE THE HEAVENLY CITY. 

Hebrews xi. 14^16. 14. For they that say such things declare 
plainly that they seek a country : 15. And truly, if they had been mind- 
ful of that country from whence they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned. 16. But new they desire a better country, 
, that is a heavenly, wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God; 
for he hath prepared for them a city. ' 

The language which comes from the lives of godly men 
is that they are pilgrims and strangers on earth.' Such 
was the declaration made by the patriarch Jacob to the 
king of Egypt when he inquired of him his age. " The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage," he replied, " are an 
hundred and thirty years ; few and evil have the days of 
the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of 
their pilgrimage." This confession of being a pilgrim was 
not drawn from the patriarch by his feeling of the short- 
ness of life, for he considered his fathers who had reached a 
much greater age as pilgrims also. Neither was it drawn 
from him by the feeling that his life had been passed 
among strangers away from his kindred and the graves of 
his ancestors. For as the sacred writer says, if such had 
been the feeling of the patriarchs, if they had sought an 
earthly fatherland, they had constant opportunities to re- 
turn ; they needed only to cross the Euphrates at the same 
old ford in order to find their kindred again and be among 
the traditions of their fathers. But this was not what they 
meant, when they felt as pilgrims and longed for a home. 
The longing was a spiritual one ; and even should we sup- 
pose that they knew little of a future life, their feeling was 
an aspiration for more of God and of blessedness in God 
358 
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than they could have here. They had a kind of sacred 
discontent with the best that earth could give, and a sense 
that without more maturity in godliness and more know- 
ledge of God the end of their existence was unfulfilled. 
This was the deep source from which their pilgrim feeling 
proceeded ; and hence the feeling continued, as long as 
they were away from God. They thus recognized God as 
their portion, and in turn He was not ashamed to be called 
their God, that is, not their object of worship but their pro- 
teeter and guardian. Well He might thus be called, for 
He had prepared for them a city. He would not suffer 
these longings of theirs, which were founded on faith and 
love to Him, to be unsatisfied. He had built a city on 
purpose for their reception. They were to have, instead 
of tabernacles, in which they removed from one pasturage 
to another, a settled home; instead of a dwelling among 
strangers a dwelling among the truest friends, instead of a 
lonely tent a thronged city, instead of a residence without 
rights or security, a share in that safe commonwealth, that 
heavenly polity over which God reigns. 

The text, as thus expounded, supplies us with several 
subjects for reflection, among which I name first the long- 
ing which the godly have for something better than this 
world can give. Here we may notice first of all the differ- 
ence in kind between this longing and sinful discontent on 
the'one hand, and the difference between it and the noble 
aspirations of worldly minds on the other. 

I. Discontent is the spirit of self-will, displeased with 
the ordinances of God, or denying a providence and com- 
plaining of its destiny. This temper is insubordinate, for 
it would remove the disposal of things out of God's hands : 
it is proud amd selfish, for so far from being willing to 
take an humble place in the universe it would take the 
highest, and bend everything to its own arrangements: 
it is worldly, for the excessive desire of earthly good, which 
by the nature of the case must be ungratified, gives at 
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birth : it is not only miserable in itself, bid the source of new 
misery, for it leads the soul to look on the dark side of its 
earthly lot, and to make the most of whatever counteracts 
the desires. 

Compare with this discontent the temper of the godly 
man, as he looks with dissatisfaction upon this world. He 
may be in a depressed condition of life and surrounded 
by the wrecks of hopes, but his tendency is not to com- 
plain or to chafe against the dispensations of God. He is 
not dissatisfied with trials as such, for he views them as 
intended to bring him into a state of holiness which will 
more than make up for them. He is not dissatisfied with 
God's providence, for he sees in it infinite reason and love. 
He is not even dissatisfied with the world, for the reason 
that his renewed nature has lowered his expectations and 
anxieties in regard to worldly good, and changed his esti- 
mate of the nature of blessedness. There is then in his 
feelings nothing of disappointment, or of that bitterness 
towards human life, which we call misanthropy, and 
which is as truly hatred of God, as it is hatred of man. 
He is not disappointed and cannot be, because he has ex- 
pected nothing inordinately great from his outward con- 
dition. He has entrusted his fund of hope to one who 
cannot be false to him : he has laid up his treasure in 
heaven. 

The dissatisfaction of the godly man with this earthly 
life is a feeling which can exist in the highest prosperity, 
when the wishes are all gratified, when not a cloud is on 
the sky. It has no reference whatever to external for- 
tunes ; no height of prosperity can extinguish it, and the 
depths of sorrow only increase it. It has a divine source, 
and is aroused by a sense of absence from communion 
more precious than any on earth, by a sense of imperfec- 
tion which no progress in godliness has repressed, by a 
sense of want of spiritual enjoyment for which no earthly 
enjoyment can compensate. With such a dissatisfaction 
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the highest contentment is compatible. The man may be 
willing, yes, he may rejoice to stay amid his trials and in 
a world of sin, in the hope of working for God and of 
fitting himself for everlasting life. He is not like the 
chained beast which howls with rage and bites his chain, 
nor even like the caged bird, that sings as he flies about 
the walls of his little prison but seizes the first chance to 
escape : he is rather like the soldier in the garrison, with 
whom he has often been compared, weary it may be with 
the constant vigilance and the toilsome defence, but sta- 
tionary until his commander allows him to depart, and 
giving himself up meanwhile, with energy of will, perhaps 
with heroic joy, to the defence of the fortress. 

2. The feeling of the godly man towards this world, so 
unlike the spirit of discontent, resembles much more the 
higher aspirations of mere human nature. There are men 
who seem to have by nature a high standard of character 
and attainment, who, if they lived alone and were unedu- 
cated, would have a certain dignity about them which is 
not allotted to all. These men are not made to be world- 
lings ; the toils of covetousness, the intrigues of ambition 
they despise. If they engage in the pursuits of life, their 
ideal follows them along their whole course. In art, if 
they are artists, it places before them an excellence they 
never reach. In poetry or eloquence, though they may 
give high pleasure to others, they always keep a sense of 
imperfection within themselves. They are philosophers 
not of a sensual school, but of an ideal or spiritual ; they 
live not by the rules of a prudential morality but with 
lofty, perhaps with misty, aims. They set themselves to 
the improvement of their own character or to the reforma- 
tion of mankind. They are severe, exacting, unsatisfied 
with the present, pushing forwards, it may be to an unat- 
tainable point in the future. 

Now these men have this resemblance to the godly who 
are our true pilgrims, that they are at a wide remove 
16 
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from earthly-mindedness in its worst sense, that they 
never reach the goal of their choice, and that thus they 
gather a dissatisfaction, often a very great dissatisfaction, 
with themselves and the world. But they differ from 
them in this : that they have not surrendered their native 
self-will, and that their standard, however lofty, is not 
spiritual. As they faQ to take their proper place in God's 
kingdom, there is nothing to prevent them from running 
into the wildest complaints in respect to their condition. 
Such men, who most need reliance and submission to God, 
oftenest show the most improper temper, when they are 
disappointed. How much of the biography of genius 
consists of unfulfilled visions, of discontent with one's 
self, and yet of complaints of the world's injustice, of 
weariness of life. How many have taken the work of 
ending this scene of dissatisfaction into their own suicidal 
hands ; unlike the heroic martyr at the stake, who longs 
for the palms of Heaven, but will not shorten the hour of 
agony one jot, since be is witnessing for God. How many 
have lived like Rousseau, jealous, wretched inhabitants of 
this world, neither pleased with themselves nor pleased 
with the attentions of others, unlike the meekly suffering 
Christian, whose cheerfulness is a bright lamp for the feet 
of others, revealing to them the goodness of a divine 
Father. 

And again, these idealists, even the noblest of them all, 
- have nothing truly spiritual or godly in their aspirations. 
We must admire them when we find them grasping at 
something beyond the attainment of man ; we must sym- 
pathize with them in their struggles and their despon- 
dency, but we ought not to mistake the quality of their 
endeavors. It is not communion with God, or likeness to 
Him after which they long ; they do not, under the sway 
of the divine promises escape the corruption that is in the 
world through lust, and so become partakers of the divine 
nature. They may retain their aspirations after what is 
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true and great, after perfection in art or science, or even 
in character, without lifting their eyea above the level of 
this life, and taking God into view. They are thus essen- 
tially distinct from the religious men after the scriptural 
standard, who, though they may be rude and unlettered, 
though they may have no appreciation of art and no high 
ideal, yet have taken into their souls a longing for God 
and for communion with God. " Their souls thirst for 
God, for the living God ; when shall I come," they cry, 
"and appear before God?" Now, though these aspirations 
may be covered up and half-crushed by sinful worldly 
anxieties, they exist; and they alone fit the soul for a 
higher life, in which more glorious manifestations of God 
will satisfy those who awake in God's likeness. But the 
aspirations of taste, science and self-discipline have no 
such preparatory influence ; they rather take the place of 
that more godlike sort of longing, and cheat the souls 
where they lodge into. the persuasion that they need no 
transformation and no purer source of blessedness. 

II. The text leads us to remark in the second place 
that the godly have an opportunity to return to their 
former state and make this world again their portion. 
By not doing this they show that they seek a heavenly 
country. The confessions which proceed from their lips 
and lives prove that the world has not yet satisfied them, 
fiut if their earthly desires are not subdued and controlled 
by heavenly principles, they have abundant facilities for 
making new experiments upon the world. They can im- 
merse themselves in it again, as they did in their days of 
thoughtlessness. They can assume that their ill success 
in securing for themselves earthly happiness was not 
owing to the nature of man and of the objects ofiered to 
him in the world, but to want of prudence or some wrong 
direction of their eflJbrts, or some sinister conjunction of 
circumstances against them. They have the power to 
throw themselves into the pursuit of this kind of good 
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with as much eagerness as the merest worldling. There 
are, moreover, temptations lying in their way, inviting 
them to return ±o a worldly life, or to remain awhile 
amid earthly enjoyments without thinking of their pil- 
grimage. The world is ready to welcome them back, for 
it does not relish the silent reproofe which a non-con- 
formist to its rules utters, as he withdraws from it. 
There are ways of life for which something plausible can 
be said, which excuse inordinate, engrossing love of the 
world, and dignify the exclusive minding of earthly 
things with the name of virtue. Add to this that they 
find within themselves something which conspires with 
these outward tempters. They meet with difficulties which 
perplex them; sloth calls them to present repose; fear 
suggests future dangers ; the world to come often seems 
unreal and a great way off; the good they expect shrinks, 
and present good swells in its dimensions. Thus they 
have not only opportunity to return at times, but their 
whole course is filled with such opportunities. Some who 
seemed to be like them have gone back, and made it 
plain that the world was their home, and that they had 
mistaken their way, when they professed to begin the 
pilgrimrlife. These have never returned to the path on 
which they set out, and by their careless, quiet satisfac- 
tion with this world condemn those who look beyond it. 
Others are always halting, doubting which way they shall- 
go, going forward with averted eyes, and leaving" their 
sins with regret. You cannot tell what they are seeking 
most. Certain it is they seem to make no progress on 
their pilgrimage. 

Amid these defections and baitings, these temptations 
and opportunities to return, the man of a heavenly mind 
utters his pilgrim's confession by his life, sings his pilgrim- 
song and goes forward. If his longings had been for 
mere happiness he would have served the world like the 
others. He would have refused to set out for heaven, or 
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have returned, for it is destined for tho?.e who have only- 
happiness in view to make continual mistakes, to look for 
it where it is not, and fail to see it where it is. Such 
have no eye of faith to pierce the reality of things. But 
he with opened eye is seeking for a better country, that is a 
heavenly. It is not the extent of his dissatisfaction with 
the world, or the strength of his resolution, or the force 
of circumstances, or a peculiar nature which leads him on 
in his chosen course, but the conviction that there is a 
better country to which he can attain. And it is better 
not simply because it promises a greater amount of good, 
or more lasting good such a3 the earth gives for a few 
years, but because it lays before his hopes another kind of 
good, as different from earthly as possible. This differ- 
ence between spiritual and temporal good was always a 
reality of infinite importance, but he could not perceive it 
until his eye was opened and his affections tnansferred. 
Since that great revolution in his character, weak and 
tempted and often vacillating as he has been, he has 
resisted the invitations of the world to return to his old 
plan of life, because his desires are fastened on a new 
object, on the heavenly inheritance, which comprises all 
that is holy and truly blessed. 

III. Owing to these heavenly desires, to this spiritual 
mind of the Christian, God is not ashamed to be called his 
God. As his G«d and protector, God takes care of his 
interests by preparing for him a city. 

The aspirations of the heavenly mind point towards 
God, and do homage to God not only as a lawgiver and 
controller, but as a hope and portion. Now will God be 
ashamed of such'a heart, that breathes towards Him the 
new language of love and confidence? Will He reject 
from His service one who desires to be with Him and to 
work for Him ? Will He make no difference between the 
condition of those who have clung to this world m spite of 
all divine influence, all warnings, all demonstrations ol the 
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emptiness of their hope, and those who have forsaken the 
world to find Him ? If He had made these no promise, 
could He forbear to show them His complacency in their 
choice ; and if he has made them promises great and pre- 
cious, will He fail in the performance? They throw them- 
selves, by an acfr of faith, on Him, take Him as their God, 
resolve to cleave to Him, prize heaven because He is 
there, and turn away from the earth because they cannot 
see enough of Him here : will He not value sueh faith, 
such longing after Him, sucb surrendry of their happi- 
ness into His hands? Assuredly He will. He is far 
from being ashamed of such service, far from disappointing 
such hopes, far from showing to the universe, that such 
consecration is of no account before Him, when, moreover, 
His own Spirit inspired it. Therefore He enters into cov- 
enant with them : since they make Him, by an act of faith, 
their Ood, that is their object of supreme veneration, their 
hype, their guide, He becomes their God, that is, their pro- 
tector — in which protection is included all necessary guid- 
ance by His Spirit and Providence here, together with the 
hopes of immortal life. They are not ashamed before the 
world to maJee Him their Ood ; He is not ashamed to be 
called their God. 

Acting as their God — ^the sacred writer proceeds to say 
— He hath prepared for them a city. His preparations are 
as large as their hopes. His foresight has, from the foun- 
dation of the world, arranged all things, so that whatever 
changes overturn this world, there is an unchangeable 
share in immortal life prepared for them. Others cannot 
step in and take their inheritance. It is theirs by prepa- 
ration, by the predetermination of God. 

It is not without emphasis, that this portion prepared 
for them is called a city. We have already, in brief, 
summed up the notions that can lie in this word. Let us 
now again give to it a moment's meditation. 

It is a eity which is prepared for them in contrast with a 
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tent;}t is something abiding and stationary, in contrast with 
this temporary and uncertain state of existence. The 
dwellers in tents, as they drove their flocks from place to 
place, beheld at a distance, perched on a bill-top, the cities 
■which the industrious Canaanites had built. While they 
were fastened to no one spot, the city dwellers lived within 
their walls year after year; one generation' of nomads 
passed away after another, and still the , city was there, 
shining at a distance in the sun, v/ith houses built to defy 
time, whose walls were never taken down to be transported 
to some other spot. The city became to the owners of 
flocks an emblem of what was lasting : the tent became to 
the citizens an emblem of what was short-lived and tran- 
sient. 

The man of God dwells in a tent or tabernacle in this 
world, and not only wants no eity here, but feels that he 
can find none. Still his nature longs for something 
abidiug. Death, decay, change, uncertainty are alien 
from his nature, they run counter to tne longing for im- 
mortality which is within him. ' Such an abiding-place 
God, his God, hath provided for him. It is a city which 
haih foundations, whose builder is the everlasting one, and 
which the skill of such a builder has made indestructible. 
It is a permanent home. No more does he who is ad- 
mitted into its gates need to be moved about in quest of a 
new settlement. He is no more an emigrant or a pilgrim ; 
he is no more left to uncertain conjectures in regard to his 
future condition. • This city henceforth is to be his con- 
tinual home, and his rest. 

Again it is a eity which is prepared for the godly man, 
in distinction from a lonely tent among strangers. So that 
his feeling of being by himself away from his best friends 
will have an end. As the traveler in the East passes from 
the bazaars and thronged streets of some capital, ti the 
border of the wilderness, where the Bedouin, is encamped 
for a season, he finds a new sort of people, who have no 
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turn for city life, who are retired from the haunts of men, 
and when nearest to cities feel wholly estranged from 
them. Something so do godly men feel amid all the ties 
and joys of this world. Its spirit is unlike theirs ; they 
have no home-feeling in its neighborhuod ; they have, 
while they live closest to it, an unsatisfied sense of ab- 
sence from something most akin to them, a sense of empti- 
ness for which hope alone furnishes a relief. The city 
which God, their God, hath prepared for them fills up 
this want. There they are to be among friends, in whom 
they can fiilly cjnfide, — with God, Christ and the re- 
deemed, — there they will no more have that sense of 
loneliness, which saddened them in their night-wanderings 
through this world. The city is the great gathering place 
of God's chosen ones, where nothing that hates or de- 
stroys can enter. 

Again the place which God, their God, hath prepared 
for them, is called a city, as being the- heavenly polity 
where God reigns. If the Bedouin or Tartar be carried 
from his wild usages, to the rules and institutions of a 
well-ordered commonwealth, he finds at once the entire 
contrast with his old way of life. He cannot adapt him- 
self to the healthy control and method of a society so 
wholly unlike his own spirit of license. 
' It is quite otherwise with the Christian. In this world, 
as he wanders through it, he sees disorder, lawlessness, un- 
bridled will : God reigns by natural law, but not over 
human hearts or society. And thus whatever institutions 
arise on earth, they tend to acquire a godless character 
and to decay. But this city, which God, his God, hath 
prepared for him, is a commonwealth of well-ordered, 
sanctified minds, of citizens whose highest idea of freedom 
is to serve and love with the entire devotion of the heart. 
It is a place where the rights of God as a sovereign arc 
acknowledged with joy. It is a city, where no citizen 
violates the rights of another, where there can be no con- 
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flict of interests, no faction, no revolution, nor any fear, 
penalty or restraint. It is a place of perfect harmony, a 
perfect coinmoQwealth. 

The reflections to which I have called your attention ui 
this discourse enable us to discover that heavenly long- 
ings and the feeling of the pilgrim can be ascribed to no 
earthly origin. 

There are those who think that what is divine in man, 
as they call it, if unimpeded by counteracting causes and 
refined by education, would blossom out into an unworldly, 
heavenly character. There is something in man which 
discerns dimly or feels its celestial origin, and can be made 
by the proper encouragemfent to trample the world under 
its feet. The aspirations after ideal perfection, which we 
considered in the early part of this discourse, can be made 
without any help from God or revelation to fasten specifi- 
cally upon heavenly things, and either to put on the na- 
ture of what is called faith in the Bible, or to take its 
place. 

This view of the capabilities of human nature is false, 
but akin to truth. A great poet has said that " Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy," while " shades of the prison- 
house begin to close upon the growing boy." 

"The youth," 

he continues, 

"Who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is nature's priest. 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 

At length the man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day." 

Now I believe and most cheerfully admit that if human 
nature had retained its incorrupt state of child-like faith, 
if the stream of gratitude and veneration had not almost 
dried up in the bosom of man, if he had lived in sympathy 
with whatever is pure,— I admit that in this case, as the 
faculties expanded, the recognition of a pure and infinite 
God would have been received into the mind even without 
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distinct proof, that with a feeling of his true destiny man 
would have embraced a faith in immortal life, and that 
heaven would have lain about us in childhood and in 
manhood, like a sky into .whose blue depths our eye could 
penetrate. But from the wreck of this happy innocence 
what has survived save longings that either gnaw the soul 
or content themselves with an earthly object? What is 
there in the heaven or future life of any heathen mythology 
that indicates this child-like purity of the race, or that acts 
as a strong motive upon the man environed with earthly 
things? Homer knew what men .are, when he made 
Achilles among the shades say that he would rather be a 
field laborer in the service of a poor man, than be king 
over the dead. No! my friends, there is enough of relation- 
ship to heaven left, since our fall from innocence, to make 
us without excuse when from love to this world we turn 
our backs on celestial hopes, but not enough to exalt us 
above that world-worship in which we are sunk, and which 
is the very kernel of our sin. If we had affinities to a 
heaven where God manifests His presence, we should on 
the first news of it receive it as a message of life, but 
worldliness is as intense, there is as little love for a spiritual 
and heavenly inheritance among the money-loving and 
earth-loving inhabitants of Christian lands, as among the 
most besotted idolaters. There is need then of a new reve- 
lation, that the dark mind may have a light brought into 
it in spite of itself, and of a new creation, that a love for 
spiritual things may be awakened. Thus only can the 
soul be led to lifl its aspirations towards a heaven of un- 
spotted holiness, bright with God's presence; thus only will 
it believe and trust ui the sure promise of God, and over- 
come earthly allurements. It is not enough that there be 
a revival of a child's mind in the midst of manhood,— 
although even that amid the world's resisting forces were 
impossible — but there must also be a deadening of the old 
worldly by the power of a new heavenly principle. Not 
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without this can we receive the promises as motive powers 
into our hearts, nor be persuaded by them, nor embrace 
them, nor confess that we are strangers and pilgrims on 
earth. Without this remoulding of his nature, the most 
aspiring, the most ideal will form for himself an earthly 
paradise ; with this the Christian of the coarsest mould will 
put on by degrees heavenly properties, and become trans- 
figured into an inhabitant of the dty of God. 



SEEMON XXV. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE.* 

Matthew xxir. 4. And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world for a witness to all nations, and then shall the end 
come. 

It is the doctrine of the New Testament that the dis- 
pensation which was introduced by Christ is to continue 
until the end of the world. The whole strain of the New 
Testament shows this ; and such passages especially as 
"Of His kingdom there shall be no end;" "He must 
reign until He hath put all His enemies under His feet ;" 
" This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations, apd then shall the 
end come," are proofe, with many others like them, that 
the Founder of Christianity and His disciples regarded it 
as the final act of God's moral system for the human 
race. The very nature of Christ's religion would be 
enough of itself to demonstrate that it must be, if true, 
not a stage in a progress, but the ultimate form of reli- 
gious truth and thought, the last of God's economies, the 
fruit which, when fully ripe, is followed by the plant's 
death and the end of the year. As the completion of 
whatever was imperfect in Judaism, as intended for all 
mankind, and claiming for itself to satisfy the religious 
wants of all, it cannot be superseded by any new form of 
truth, or supplemented by a later and improved revela- 
tion. All the progress of mankind until the end of time, 
and all the hopes of mankind are treasured up in it, if 

* This was originally preached in the College Chapel with omis- 
sions, and was afterwards enlarged and published in the New Englander 
for July, 1869. 
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its claims are just. When it shall have done its work, 
the present condition of man on earth shall come to an 
end, and a state of things wholly new, a state of retribu- 
, tion, shall succeed. 

There are many persons in the present age who refuse 
to admit these pretensions of Christianity. It is not to be 
the universal, nor the ultimate religion of the world. In 
some respects it may have been a very great improvement 
on whatever of religious doctrine preceded it, and it has 
carried the nations of Christendom to a higher state of 
culture than was ^ever before reached ; but it is like all 
other religions in having no historical basis and no divine 
authority. The progress of the world, hereafter, will con- 
sist in setting aside the exclusive claims of Christ, in 
retaining all that in His moral precepts which will endure 
the storms of time, and in giving the guidance of the 
future to science and human insight. The religion of the 
future will l)e a religion with all that is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity cast away, while something of its spirit will be 
retained ; and, with the help of this spirit, without a reve- 
lation, the coming ages will reach the point of perfection 
that is attainable by man. 

The enemies of Christianity are divided among them- 
selves. As Atheists, Pantheists, and Theists — the latter 
of various classes — they even oppose and sometimes 
denounce one another. Of this irreconcilable difference 
of opinion, however, we intend to make no use. "We will 
suppose that the Theists are at length to triumph ; — that 
they who receive the doctrine of an infinite God, and 
a divine plan in governing the world, and who hold 
to a system of morals something like that of Christ, 
are to gain the day over all other thinkers ; — that the 
destinies of the world are to bs put into their hands ; — 
that the religion of the future is to be as they shall sh?ipe 
it. Their way of thinking, we will suppose, has had its 
perfect work. The reign of Christianity is over. That 
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religion whicli soothed sorrows and inspired hope, ■which 
took up man amid the despair of decaying antiquity, was 
his only protector through the middle ages, and led on 
modern civilization ; which has encouraged philosophy to 
reproduce the thoughts of God ; which has given security 
to states by its lofty morals, and exalts the poorest of men 
by awakening the feeling of human brotherhood and the 
sense of human rights ; which has controlled and modified 
art and letters, — that religion, we say, is fallen, its strong- 
hold of facts is demolished, its miracles, whether to be 
explained historically or not, are discarded as inconsistent 
■with the laws of the universe ; its Christ is only a man, its 
God has retired behind the curtain, never to reveal Him- 
self in human affairs. He spoke not to the fathers by 
the prophets. He speaks not to us by His Son. He will 
never speak to mankind. Men must do the best they can 
without Christ and 'without a Gospel. 

Let us make the most favorable supposition the case 
admits of — that these foes of Christ's religion are sincere, 
earnest, philanthropic men, haters of all injustice and of 
all falsehood ; that they begin their work of destruction 
with the purpose of introducing something better, and 
really believe that the progress of men can only ba 
reached through their systems of thinking. Let us sup- 
pose too, that unbelief creeps over the Christian world 
not all at once, like a stroke of paralysis, but by a slow 
undermining of the foundations, by an abandonment of 
one point after another. The Christian faith ceases not 
at once to be respected or admired, but becomes by 
degrees conscious of its weakness, loses hope, retreats 
from the more educated to the less, lingers longest with 
the poor, the widow, the afflicted who have no weight in 
the world, and at length dies out and is forgotten, to be 
counted among the many religions, which she herself 
drove away from among mankind. 

Now, we ask, What the world will do without a positive 
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historical, revealed religion. Let the religion of the 
future, as -we will call the rival of Christianity, start on 
Its career with all veneration for the spirit of the Gospel ; 
can that veneration last? What doctrines will be left to 
rear their heads above the deluge of unbelief?- "What 
motives in favor of religion will survive the decay, the 
extinction of Christianity? 

We propose to attempt to answer some of these ques- 
tions in a spirit of candor, to look- at some of the dis- 
advantages, which, will of necessity, attend on such a 
religion, and to consider what prospects it can have of 
spreading over and of bettering mankind. 

And here let it be permitted to us to say once for all, 
that we compare the resources and powers of the Gospel 
with systems of Theism, but that, if what we are about to 
urge, has any weight, it will be still more weighty in the 
comparison between Christianity and Pantheistic religions. 
The point again toward which we turn our remarks, is 
not directly the truth of the religions placed side by 
side, nor directly their services to mankind, but rather to 
find out whether any religion, which lays no claim to be a 
revelation, even although holding fast to a personal God, 
can fulfill the offices of a- religion for the world, and 
whether, if it cannot, progress or civilization can take its 
place. 

I. Our first position is that the absence from a religion 
of historical facts is a very great weakness, or, in other 
words, that the supposed religion of the future, being 
unable, as it must be, to take the form of facts and of 
history, must be without a very great source of power. 

Christianity is historical in its very nature, and cannot, 
as we maintain, be torn apart from history, without Voth 
ruining the religion and belittling the whole story of the 
world; for the system of redemption through Christ is a 
progressive work going on in the world of men, and cul- 
minating in the manifestation here below of the Son of 
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God. The religion being a story, and a story concerning 
God, its evidences, it is quite natural to suppose, must nol 
merely make an appeal to the moral judgments and sen- 
timents, but, like all other story, must depend on the 
veracity of witnesses, on the truth of facts in the outer 
world. Moreover, as religion is a practical thing, as its 
highest aim ever must be to be taken up into the lives of 
men, and hence to interweave itself with all actions and 
all history, it must exhibit life, or truth conviction and 
principle in action, before oui- eyes— th'at is, it must be 
historical. 

All this, the great founder of Christianity and His first 
followers were aware of, more so, perhaps, than any of 
their successors in the following ages until the present 
time. He sent them forth as witnesses ; they took this 
attitude before the world and felt that this was their lead- 
ing vocation. Their view of the strength of the Gospel 
was justified by their success. It spread by the simple 
telling of a story, even among the most prejudice'!, among 
the Jews to whom a sufiering Christ was a stumbling- 
block, and among the Greeks, to whom a new religion, 
bursting in upon the events of the present world, was a 
thing not so much as dreamed of. It is true that it con- 
tained a system of doctrines, a philosophy suited to man's 
wants, to his convictions, to his ^deepest nature, but it is 
equally true, that the philosophy could not have existed 
separate from the facts and that by the &,cts it was 
recommended, impressed, and established. 

To this force of the historical element in religion the 
systems of heathenism bear testimony. 

On whatever principle we account for the religions of 
nature, it is evident that their mythologies and their wor- 
ship indicate a desire to bring the Deity out of the region 
of abstract thought, to represent Him to the humaa senses 
and in contiguity with man, to call Him within the limits 
of space and time. The great interest, the great charm of 
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heathenism consists in its mythology, as India, Greece, 
Scandinavia, and even the new world bear witness : if its 
views of the Divine Being had not taken the form of a 
narrative, if the gods had not been represented as living 
and moving and acting among men, it would have lacked 
the power to fascinate and in a measure to satisfy the hu- 
man soul. The Romans, who had at first a sober religion 
without image worship and with a scanty mythology,, to a 
good degree deserted their earlier and vaguer system for 
the more beautiful, more copious, more imaginative fables 
of the Greeks. Upon mythology worship in a considera- 
ble degree depends; the sacredness of particular spots, the 
reasons for particular rites, the character of the rites them- 
selves, are all to be referred to ancient and venerated tra- 
ditions. Poetry too and art are -shaped by mythology; 
they draw their materials from its fables, they act origi- 
nally as its handmaids. And, when heathenism decays, 
as decay it must, the overthrow grows out of philosophical 
views and historical criticism rejecting the narratives 
handed down from ancient times. All these and many 
like considerations show that religion would appear dead 
and barren to mankind if it assumed an abstract, philo- 
sophical form, that it would not come home to the soul, or 
have a sway over the life. 

Even the decay of heathenism in the Roman empire, 
that strange time when the old religion tried to brace 
itself up against the spread of doubt and of Christianity, 
indicates a longing for the appearance again of the Deity 
amid human events: the magic rites, the mysteries, the 
theurgic processes by which men sought to come into com- 
munication with the spiritual world, were, as it seems to 
us, so many testimonies of human nature that the Gospel, 
by means of its narrative form, that the economy of our 
religion from the first by its history, is most wisely accom- 
modated to human nature and human wants; so that they 
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who expect mucli from a religion of mere abstractions 
must be most signally disappointed. 

And this experience of mankind under heathenism and 
Ghnbtianity makes it probable that the nature of- man 
itself, rather than anything so variable as the style of cul- 
ture and of knowledge, pronounces an historical form to be 
necessary for the sway of religious ideas among mankind. 
This is made more than probable by several considera- 
tions. Our nature, except when under strict philosophical 
training, of which few are capable and from which many 
turn away in disgust, revolts from abstractions and de- 
lights in concrete realities. We are made to take plea- 
sure in personal existences and in their actions. Our sen- 
timents need some object on which they can fasten. B&ver- 
ence is not content with existing as a vague feeling, but 
seeks for some reality which may be the object of worship. 
The feeling of dependence needs to have that on which we 
are dimly conscious of depending body itself forth in some 
apprehensible form. Thankfulness implies the purpose of 
a known personal object to confer a benefit, and so all our 
feelings go forth only towards distinctly apprehended per- 
sonalities. But personalities evidence and manifest them- 
selves through actions which have to do with life and the 
world. So also the imagination is distressed — so to speak 
— if it cannot give form to the invisible and the ideal. 
The Christian religion could not hold its ground in the 
world but through a personal attachment to Christ. How 
then can a religion, with no attraction derived from his- 
tory and personal power, expect to' be met by human sym- 
pathy and to spread through mankind? 

But, again, a religion which has no history must be des- 
titute of the power of life and example. 

Life, considered in relation to religion, is the embodi- 
ment and test of doctrine or principle. Example is an 
illustration or acting out of principle in a particular case, 
and implies an influence on the imitative nature of man. 
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Nothing gives so much power or weakness to a man as his 
life. Nothing tests a religion so much as the way in which 
it moulds the life of men. The life of Christ is the central 
power in Christianity. The treasury of the Church is the 
goad lives of all faithful Christians, not because they can 
do more than they ought, as the Eomanists supposed, but 
because they act just as they should. The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church, not so much because 
they dared to die for what they prized, as because there 
lay behind the martyr's faith a life that rose above the or- 
dinary level. If Christianity had not put on a living 
form, if it could not have passed at once from high and 
loving precepts into the shape of pure men and women, we 
should not be defending it now. Forgiveness might hav© 
sounded sweet in precept, but if Christ and His dying dis- 
ciple, Stephen, had not forgiven, where would the hu- 
manity of the world have been at this time? 

It seems certain, then, that the strength of Christianity, , 
as of Judaism before it, lay in its history, in the lives 
which it formed, and especially in that one life which it 
set up as a perfect model. But for facts in the life of 
Jesus, the cloud of witnesses would not have surrounded 
us, the host of shining ones would not have arisen in our 
sky. Mere precept, although invested with celestial au- 
thority, can effect little; an abstract standard of character, 
not realized in the life, will be almost destitute of power 
for the great mass of mankind. 

But the man whose religion, as he thinks, is to control 
the future, may ask whether it cannot become the "heir of 
all the ages ;" whether all that has been good and pure in 
the lives of men, under the Gospel and under heathenism, 
cannot be collected and used for the good of mankind? 
Why may not Christ, with His saints, stand on the cal- 
endar of that religion, even as the heathen emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, built a temple to Christ, and counted Him 
among his god<? Meanwhile, he will say, the religion 
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itself will be forming its own examples of a higher than 
Christian virtue, and setting them up for the veneration of 
all future time. 

What success this proposed religion may have in the 
wayof making godly and finished lives we do not propose 
now to consider. But this is certain, that a great part of 
the glory of Christian lives must then be efiaced and lost. 
For 'Christ will have become a self-deceiver, and the 
view of His own character under which He acted was false. 
You cannot separate His consciousness of a peculiar rela- 
tion to God from His life itself, and you cannot separate 
the life of His followers from a faith in Him as divine, 
and from the power of those truths which He taught, and 
which, on the supposition, have turned out to be false, or 
to be without divine authority. Either, then, veneration 
and respect for the character of Christ and of the best 
Christians will, in a good degree, cease, or it will be ac- 
counted a thing of small importance, whether that be true 
or false which controls the life, since falsehood has at- 
tended the development of the noblest characters known 
to the world. 

II. The supposed new religion of the future must be a 
religion without authority, a religion constructed by hu- 
man reason alone. The Christian religion claims a two- 
fold divine authority; it is from God and by God,— it is a 
revelation contained in inspired writmgs. Even if you 
gave up the latter source of authority, you would not cut 
all its connection with heaven, unless the claim to inspira- 
tion be part and parcel of the revelation itself. Nor is the 
Christian religion solitary in a,dvancing such claims, but 
all over the world, wherever religions have sprung up, 
they have declared themselves to be disclosures of the Di- 
vine wUl. Nor is it important for our argument to decide 
whether these religions have been the product of impos- 
ture, or of the myth-making power, or of a self-deluding 
enthusiasm. If impostures, they confe;s a need of some 
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authority beyond their inventors. If the offspring of a 
myth-making age, they clothe themselves in the garb of a 
revelation from an instinctive sense that religion ought to 
wear such a dress. If they grow up in an individual mind 
of large imaginative power, the same craving for a con- 
nection with God and for an inspiration from Him is man- 
ifest. 

It is further evident that the reception of religion in the 
world has much depended upon faith in its divine origin. 
That Christ was a teacher come from God was an essen- 
tial element of His power, without which many would 
have refiised to listen to His words, and few, if iany, 
would have followed Him. The churches foimded by the 
apostles were founded on faith in a divine interruption of 
the natural or.der of things. And so the written word is 
indebted for no small part of its power, for the attention 
originally given to it in spite of its defects of composition, 
for the hold it has had on the best minds of the world, to 
a belief that it is in some way authorized to give the news 
of a plan of God, which man's own faculties could not 
discover, that it contains facts and truths above nature 
and above the reach of reason. And hence, if at any time 
the evidences for the Christian Scriptures lose their hold 
on the faith of any age, the religion itself is abandoned. 
We are now thrown back upon reason ; we must decide 
between different schools of philosophy, or follow our 
inward light, or be tossed on the uncertain waters of 
skepticism. And the need of divine authority for the 
guidance of our faith and conduct is felt by many of the 
strongest minds to be so great, that it is only with ex- 
treme reluctance, and by a kind of necessity which is 
harrowing-to the soul, that they blow out the light that 
was their guide and commit themselves to the direction of 
reason. They feel when they reject the Gospel that some 
authorized guide, some standard of truth, some charter. 
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speaking pardon and spiritual hope, would be divinely 
precious. 

The contrast between Christianity, as authorized to 
make God known to men — not indeed shedding full- light 
on every side, but satisfying and stimulating without 
suppressing reason, — and a religion of man's devising, is 
one that reaches to the very foundation of the soul's life. 
Religion in the soul would shrink into pitiably small 
dimensions without the guidance and authority of a super- 
natural revelation. What is to become of faith in spiritual 
realities, in what God thinks of conduct, in what He is 
and how He will treat men, if the Scriptures are of 
"private interpretation," if Christ spoke without authority, 
if no one hath come down from heaven to tell the world 
of heavenly things ? What will trust find to lean upon, 
if the "great and precious promises" are of human origin? 
Where will repentance go for refuge if there is no assur- 
ance of pardon? How will the soul be made strong 
enough' to resist sin, if there is no certainty of divine 
assistance ? How can such a hope of heaven as reason 
can establish fortify the erring against earthly trials, and 
help them to die in peace? In short, since every religious 
feeling, every virtue, all morality, all practical benevo- 
lence are now maintained, as Christian experience demon- 
strates, by the voice of God in His word, will there not 
be an end of all these things, and must not religion be- 
come so uncertain, so weak, when Christ shall be given 
up, as to have next to no power over human life and 
society ? Without divine authority, evidence and motive 
power are taken away from religion, and without these 
.what can it do for the good of man? Nay, without 
assurance concerning those great questions that perplex 
unaided reason, will not the main energy of human 
thought be turned towards the problems of philosophy 
and away from practical virtue ? Can a religion drawn 
up out of man's own soul satisfy his reason ? Will there 
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not be eternal questionings, as there were among the old 
philosophers ? Will not the main strength of the greatest 
minds be spent in finding out truth, instead of reducing it 
to practice and usmg it for human improvement? At 
present to a very great extent Christianity satisfies the 
cravings of the soul by its truth and by its evidence. 
What can any other religion -which claims no such 
authority bring into the world save doubt, restlessness, 
self-dissatisfaction, and wandering, unsuccessful efforts after 
rest? 

To make the immense importance of divine authority 
more apparent, let us briefly sketch the progress of sub- 
jective religion, as we find it arising and increasing under 
the Gospel. In the first instance there is a recognition, 
founded on positive precepts, of a divine law reaching to 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. This the moral 
sense approves and adopts as its rule, but what would 
become of the standard of action, if the outward au- 
thority were to be disregarded and denied ? Is 'it not 
certain that the divine requirement, as things are, origi- 
nates and sustains all the convictions of the necessity of a 
religious life, and awakens a sense of want and a sense of 
sin by which the soul is led to God ? Then again in the 
pathway of our return to God, we are met by positive as- 
surances of danger on the one hand, and positive offers of 
forgiveness on the other, without which it is certain that 
religion on the Christian plan could not begin to exist. 
And the terms of forgiveness, contained in these revela- 
tions which the Gospel makes, are the outward resting- 
place on which the peace of the soul through a long life 
reposes. What assurance can it find within itself, or in 
the plan of the world large enough to fill the place of this 
authority? Then the whole of internal religion is ob- 
viously maintained by declarations of Scripture, some of 
which, singly, have afforded more comfort than all the 
reasonings and self-encouragements of unaided minds 
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since the world began. . A life of inward morality and of 
holiness is built on the Scriptural exhibition of God and 
His holiness. A life of benevolence is a following of the 
precepts,' and of the lives which are precepts, that the 
Scriptures afford us. A life of hope needs distinct state- 
ments, and these must embrace both worlds. A life of 
unworldliness and self-renunciation needs promises to sup- 
port it in its weakness, lest it should have given up every- 
thing to gain nothing. And so whatever aspect religion 
presents to us in the soul, whether it consists in escaping 
from sin, or in reconciliation of heart to God, or in acts 
of morality or of philanthropy or of piety, or in the 
development of certain feelings, or in the formation of a 
certain character, it needs throughout and actually uses 
the support of the Scriptures, as the guide of faith, the 
directory of life, the strength of every feeling of the heart. 
"What then must happen when this revealed word shall 
have been abandoned, when its former influence shall 
have ceased, when its light shall have faded away from 
the world's atmosphere, but that religion must lose its 
hold on the world, must dwindle down into a feeble, 
sickly, timorous thing, looking every way for help, if it 
do not quite expire ? 

But it will be said by a portion of those who hope to 
see a new universal religion rise up on the ruins of Chris- 
tianity, that their faith is in a certain sense from God and 
is attended with authority from Him. Every good man, 
every man who walks according to the inward light is in 
a sense an inspired man. Christ had with Him more 
truth than any other human being, because He was better 
than any. Thus there is a kind of natural inspiration of 
the human race, which is slowly perfecting truth, eliraiiiat- 
ing errors, bringing man from the outward and historical, 
from the claims to divine authority — ^proved now to be 
unreliable and yet for a long time serving as stepping- 
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stones in human progress — to the pure ultimately re- 
cognized inner light of the soul. 

There is much of beauty and attractiveness in such a 
theory as this, but it cannot stand the test of truth and 
sound philosophy. It takes no account of the weakness 
of human reason, as demonstrated by the history of 
opinions, — of the vain efforts, for instance, made by the 
Greek philosophers to attain to theological truth, and of 
their hopeless diversity of views ending in skepticism. It 
takes no account of the subsequent history of philosophi- 
cal thought, which has failed down to the present time, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of highly gifted minds in 
the idealistic and pantheistic schools, to reach any assur- 
ance in regard to any doctrine of religion. It takes no 
account of the diversities of opinion, into which men of 
insight have been or may be led, either from confounding 
their insight and the conclusions of their understandings, 
or because insight itself, at least in the present condition 
of human nature, is an unsafe guide. It demands that a 
man should, be good in order to have a true insight, but 
how is he to be good except by truth which insight dis- 
covers, and how. is he to be followed by those who have 
no such clear insight as his ? Would Christ have been a 
lawgiver and an example for mankind if He had spoken 
out His own private feelings without any claim to' divine 
authority ? The theory then will at length discover that 
it is decking itself in the robes of Christianity, that its il- 
lumination and insight are really borrowed from the 
Gospel, that whenever it shall succeed so far as to destroy 
faith in a historic revelation, at once darkness and distrust 
will begin to creep again over the minds of men whom 
Christianity had somewhat enlightened. 

This theory, moreover, discloses its own inconsistency 

and falsehood by the position which it takes in regard to 

Christ. The wisest, best, humblest, and most unselfish of 

men, as is conceded. He made the most stupendous mistake 

17 
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in regard to Himself, and brought it about that this mis- 
take became engrafted on His religion, nay — that it gave to 
His religion its distinctive character and its power in the 
world. So much light with so much -darkness, such lofty 
purity united to such false claims of exaltation above the 
measure of a human being — this was the wisdom and ex- 
cellence, this the insight of Jesu3 Christ. If He had insight 
and nothing more, is not His insight wholly unreliable, 
siuce He failed to see iato Himself? 

III. The supposed religion of the future will of necessity 
have a very limited range of doctrines. 

Religious doctrine is the measure and sum total of the 
motives which a religion can bring to bear upon charac- 
ter. If the doctrines are false or immoral, they will form 
perverted or defective characters ; if scanty, they will have 
little effect on character ; if merely metaphysical and not 
ethical, they will have no effect on character whatever. 
It has been claimed by the friends of Christianity that it 
is intensely practical, that its grand truths or doctrines, 
especially those which are connected with its grand facts 
or history, have a direct and most healthy bearing on hu- 
man life, that it contains enough of truth to finish human 
character on all its sides, and that, when believed, it ac- 
tually forms characters of the highest excellence. The 
question then is how much of loss of power over human 
nature will aj-ise from a rejection of the most important 
and distinctive doctrines of Christianity; by the side of 
which question stand others already answered. How much 
power will be lost by losing the vital force of a historical 
religion, and how much will be lost by losing the authori- 
ty of revelation, and throwing men back upon the results 
of human speculation ? 

It is impossible at this time to predict what shape the 
doctrines of the new religion of the future will ultimately 
take. But thus much we can say, that if it should start 
with a certain apparatus of doctrines, part of them will at 
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length be broken or not used at all, and that owing to the 
influence of Christian education, which its advocates can- 
not now escape, its motive power and seeming excellence 
will be greatest at first, and will be growing less and less 
afterward. 

But let us try to form a candid estimate, as far as pro- 
babilities will allow, of the amount of truth and motive 
that will be within the reach of this religion of the future, 
and that can be used in endeavoring to give finish to 
moral and religious character. 

First, whatever is especially Christian, as distinguished 
from natural religion and from the conclusions of human 
reason, must be given up. The doctrine that the Word 
became flesh, that God sent His Son to redeem men from 
sin, will be looked upon as a fable, as an unaccountable 
claim on the part of Jesus or an unauthorized addition to 
His teachings. Thus, His relations to God and to man 
being put on a wholly different basis, He ceases to be a 
great personage governing the world's history, and sinks 
into a teacher who mistook His own nature most fearfully, 
and from whose most authentic doctrines very much must 
be lopped off. That this alone would make a revolution 
in the world, greater than any since the birth of Christ 
Himself, cannot be questioned. Oh ! what other throhe, 
what dynasty of high-born kings reaching through ages 
and famed through the world, could fall, which man might 
not forget in a centuiy ! But this kingdom over hearts, 
this invisible sway of Christ beginning in the self-conse- 
cration of the soul and ending in the entire renovation of 
society and of government, — when can it cease to be re- 
gretted ? Oh ! what lapse of time, what changes in outer 
things will prevent the world from ble-diug at every pore 
through a feeling that it has lost its guide and the pledge 
of its stability ! 

Secondly, the doctrine concerning God and His provi- 
dence must be reduced to its lowest dimensions. Whether 
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the reigning form of this new religion wLll cling firmly to 
the personality of God, as a cardinal .point, and drive 
Pantheists as a heretical sect beyond its pale, cannot be 
distinctly anticipated. But suppose its standard doctrine 
to be that human nature within itself, apart from proof, 
contains a recognition of a Deity, when we come to the 
doctrine of providence and of spiritual influence, the 
ground is more uncertain. To a Providence, in any such 
sense that any interruptions of the common course of 
physical law can be admitted, it cannot subscribe, for it 
rejects all the miracles of the past. And thus it can 
scarcely teach, with any show of consistency, that prayer 
can in any way afiect the order of things, or be an argu- 
ment with God for bestowing blessings on the worshipers. 

Moreover, without a positive revelation, that speaks of 
a God near at hand and around His creatures, it is in- 
creasingly hard to put faith in that high doctrine, for 
every advance of science thrusts Him to a remoter dis- 
tance. He has left the reins on lie neck of time, and 
inhabits His eternity as a vital energy, without concern or 
pity for man. What check can the rehgion of the future 
apply to this tendency to shut God out of the visible and 
actual present? Must it not succumb to the relentless 
blows of science, and lose its faith in a hand guiding the 
world, since positive and natural religion together find it 
so hard to furnish strong enough antidotes against skepti- 
cism? 

The doctrine of spiritual influence, for aught that we 
can see, it may with consistency admit. But who can tell 
whether such influences can be hoped for, since they pro- 
ceed from the free will of a sovereign, who has made no 
promises either in an external revelation or to the soul? 
May they be prayed for? "What encouragement is there 
even to begin to pray, much more to persevere in it, when 
everything is so uncertain? May it not be the appointed 
lot of man to struggle alone against internal evils, as he 
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must by the law of his nature against outward? In this 
state of uncertainty there will not be much prayer, and 
without Divine help the hope of improving the character 
will decline. Does not this single consideration show that 
a great part of practical religion will be cut up by the 
roots ? 

Thirdly, the doctrine concerning man which Christianity 
has taught us will need great modification. If the Gospel's 
view of sin could be retained without its remedial provis- 
ions, if a sense of guilt, with no assurance of forgiveness, 
could settle upon souls under the new religion as now, 
mankind would cry out against it in desperation, they 
would flee away from leaden clouds of death which let no 
rays of hope through, or would wander, if not desperate, 
into all kinds of heathenish ways of propitiating God. Will 
it be said, that the glimpses which we catch without reve- 
lation of the Divine clemency and forbearance would be 
enough of an assurance for sinning men? We answer, 
that they might satisfy a weak sense of sin, but could not 
comfort a deep one. The sense of sin, then, as of a mal- 
ady at the root of our nature for which each one of us is re- 
sponsible, migl^t very much fade away. God never having, 
by any revelation from heaven, disclosed His wrath against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, w^hat sufficient 
evidence would there be that sin is a very great evil, how 
would it be seen to alienate the soul from Him, what 
reason would there be to dread His frown? Nor is it un- 
likely that sin would be regarded as a transitional state in 
the necessary progress of human nature. And it seems 
likely, that the efibrts against it would be confined princi- 
pally to the rectification of society, to the removal of ig- 
norance, to the relief of the lower classes, on the ground 
that human nature is not bad, that evil emanates from so- 
ciety and can be effectually obstructed and dried up by 
outward reformations. Plowever this may be, it is certain 
that by some anseHhetic process, what we call a sense of 
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sin, would be benumbed. But is it not evident, that the 
cost of this would be immense? Must there not ensue a 
weakening of the very foundations of morality? Could 
the family, could society endure this? Will the religion 
oif the future be able to endure it? Will not faith in God, 
and faith in unalterable morality, in holiness and justice, 
stand or fall together with faith in sin? Must there not 
then be a further plunge of a demoralized world into 
Atheism ? 

Fourthly, the doctrine concerning the last things will 
very probably be an open, unsettled question. Only a 
glance at the history of opinion down to the most recent 
times is enough to show that man has in vain sought to 
solve the problem of the immortality and future destiny of 
the soul. But let the religion of the future pronounce a 
decisive word on these high doctrines ; how little will it 
gain since it has no new proofs to bring forward, and has 
nothing but human insight to rest upon. And then, a 
future state being admitted, are there to be rewards and 
punishments? May sin, here, affect our state in that fu- 
ture life? If it may, we need some help from God, which 
the religion does not make sure. If it may not, of what 
value is the future life in relation to conduct? What is 
the future life in that case but a barren fact standing a 
great way off? Thus, whether we consider the imcertainty 
in which the religion must remaia concerning a future life, 
. or the slender use it makes of this doctrine in the way of a 
motive and of elevating man above worldly things, it will 
be found quite indifferent whether the doctrine be re- 
tained or discarded ; at the best, it will be an appendage 
of no importance. 

The whole of what we have said thus far, and especially 
the consiHeration of the slender stock of truth at the dis- 
posal of the religion of the future, makes it clear that the 
motive power of such a religion, its influence on life and 
character, must be exceedingly small. Some room will be 
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left for reverence, and for the sense of dependence ; thank- 
fulness also may be awakened to a degree, although crip- 
pled by doubts concerning Providence. But how narrow 
will be the range of trust, how feeble the vigor of hope, 
having no promises to feed upon ; ' how poor a part will be 
played by faith in things unseen ! And if the doctrine of 
immortal life gives an immense amplitude to human ac- 
tion, enlarges our sense of our own importance in the uni- 
verse, and adds untold force to the reason for improving 
our character, how lame will all efforts at moral excellence 
be, how small the motive, how trifling the issues of con- 
duct, when this great truth shall be feebly held or quite 
discarded ! 

But ia lieu of all other considerations touching this 
point we urge that the new religion will have no fuel for 
love towards God, that the harmony of the human and 
divine soul will be nearly impossible. The justice of this 
remark will stand in a clear light if we consider what ex- 
cites the emotion of love, — of love, we mean, as involving 
complacency, confidence, and general harmony of spirit, — 
and how it differs from some other feelings that play a 
part in religion. The feeling of reverence will be aroused 
according to the laws of our nature, although we may 
have a very dim perception of the power that we revere. 
So the sense of dependence implies indeed an object on 
which we depend, but gives no light in regard to the quali- 
ties of that object. But love needs for its existence some 
sort of disclosure or revelation of the feelings and charac- 
ter of the object towards which it goes forth. Between 
man and man love cannot arise, unless one party has a 
manifestation of the character and feelings of the other. 
We cannot love an unknown person, nor love on conjec- 
ture, nor love an intellect. It is the same in the case of 
the Divine Being. There must go before all love to Him 
some conviction of His moral excellence, and as love is re- 
ciprocal, some assurance that He can love in return. And 
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hence, again, there must be some persuasion that He can 
regard sinners with favor in spite of their sins. The his- 
tory of heathenism, the convictions of our own sinful 
natures will- show us that a sense of guilt without an assu- 
rance of pardon must drive men from the fece of God ; 
they will show us the justice of those words, " We love 
Him because He first loved us." 

Now then if tho Gospel which pretends^;o be a revelation 
of God's character and of His mercy is to be abandoned as 
untrue, what room is left for man's love to Him ? He has 
become an unknown God ; how can we love Him of whose 
character we know little, and of His feelings towards ua 
next to nothing ? Will it be said that something within 
us leads us irresistibly to conceive of Him as absolute 
moral perfection ? Were we to grant this, which the 
diversities of human religions do not justify, yet love re- 
quires more , it demands some knowledge of the relations 
between Him and ourselves ; and how do we gain any in- 
formation on this point from our insights and instinctiye 
judgments? If our nature assures us that He loves the 
good, must it not equally reveal to us His alienation from 
the morally evil ? How then with our conscience of sin 
can we love Him whom we have ofiended, love Him of 
whose pardon we have no assurance, love Him ia whose 
sight our nature is unholy ? Love, then, in its highest and 
noblest forms must be a stranger to the religion of the 
future. If love to God is the crown of our character, if to 
call such a sentiment into life constitutes one of the chief 
glories of Christ's religion, as well as one of the great 
sources of its strength, must not a religion that knows lit- 
tle of God, and nothing of forgiveness, be incapable of 
forming beautiful lives ? Must it not perish and become 
despised from its very weakness ? 

In short, the religion will be of this earth, getting next 
to no influence from the unseen life beyond this world, or 
from the unseen life above this world. It lacks, therefore, 
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the power of faith and the possibility of a life of faith. 
Can the age when it shall be established fail of being in- 
tensely worldly, and epicurean ? Think of the art and 
literature of such an age : think of the spirit they must 
breathe ; think of the loss of motives for morality and a 
religious life at which we hinted just now. Can such a 
prospect fail to excite deep alarm ? 

IV. We remark very briefly that the new religion of 
which we speak will be without the strength derived from 
a church and its institutions. 

The Christian Church of the present, with all its faults 
and weaknesses, is the salt and the light of the world. 
As holding, preserving, and spreading the faith of Christ, 
as built on the feeling of brotherhood, and on trust in a 
common Saviour, as bound together by social worship, 
sacraments, a ministry and a discipline, and as containing 
in itself a self-reforming power, it is one of the bonds 
which bind mankind together, and on it the hopes of man- 
kind in a great measure rest. Its influence extends far 
beyond its own pale, and beyond the religious interests of 
man ; it originates or aids every efibrt to make him wiser, 
happier, and more manly. 

What now can take the place of the church, or com- 
pensate man for its fall, as fall it must, if the old histori- 
cal religion is abandoned ? What common hopes, what 
common object of reverence or love will the new religion 
have to ofier to its professors, nay, what common faith can 
it supply them with, except a few meagre shreds not 
large enough to cover the nakedness of reason ? It must 
have worship, but what kind of worship ? That in which 
sentimentality and taste take the lead, with the fewest, 
the weakest appeals to religious feeling. Will it intro- 
duce prayer into its public services, when the question ot 
an answer to prayer is unsettled, or denied ; or thanks- 
giving, when a Providence is doubted, and blind law ac- 
counts for all things ? Can it have institutions ? Institu- 
17* 
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tions of a historical origin are Out of the question, because 
the religion has no history from which to draw them. 
Institutions made for the sake of having them jt can in- 
vent, but how weak the hold on the mind of man of such 
institutions, how small their venerableness ! What can it 
have or find to replace the sacred supper ? Compare the 
fellowship pertaining to such a dead skeleton of a religion 
with membership in Christ. Compare its preaching on a 
narrow round of dogmas with the inexhaustible themes 
of the Christian pulpit. Must not, in fact, morality take 
the place of religion in the pulpit, and religious doctrine 
be no more looked to as suggesting the great motives of 
action? Compare the probable zeal for its propagation 
■with that resulting from the nature of the Gospel, and 
from the command of Christ, " Go ye into all the world." 
Can there be much zeal for its difiusion, especially as long 
as its friends maintain that the systems of heathenism in- 
volve all the essential truths of religion ? Wherever we 
turn, then, we discover its weaknesses, we cannot find one 
element of power. It will make no place for itself in the 
affections of human souls. 

V. If these things are so, human progress must cease, 
and civilization, whenever the world shall throw away its 
faith in revealed religion, must decline. 

We seem to ourselves to have shown, that, whether the 
form, the evidence, the substance, the motive power, or the 
social influences of the new rival of Christianity be taken 
into view, it is wholly weak and unreliable. Can the 
destinies of mankind be safely entrusted to a religion 
without facts, without authority, with a minimum of doc- 
trines, and with no institutions at all ? Must not the ad- 
vancement of society in all that is good ceas°, if 
Christianity is to lose its hold upon the faith and love of 
men ? If a large factor be thrown out of the account, 
must not the product be greatly lessened ? 

There is but one answer to this question: such a decline 
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must take place, unless in the future other influences are 
to make up for the diminished power of religion. Just 
this, we suppose, is what many thinkers anticipate, who 
have rejected the claims of Christianity. We apprehend, 
that, as a class, those who have looked upon bare Theism 
as the heir and successor of the Gospel, do not put A'ery 
much of dependence upon this predicted religion of the 
future ; we conceive that it is expected to take its place as 
a handmaid and not as a mistress, while civilization, or 
progress, is looked upon as the coming Queen of the 
world. The bitter taunt of the Greek poet is to be M- 
filled, who makes his sophist say, that Vortex or Whirl 
has expelled Jupiter from his throne ; God is to cease to 
reign and Progress will take his place.* This doctrine of 
progress may adopt the form of a fatal development, or 
that of a free advance in accordance with a divine plan. 
The first form, or that which it must assume in a panthe- 
istic theory of the world, does not now concern us. The 
other fornl, or that which a Theist, who rejects the Scrip- 
tures, can embrace, will be something like this : that, in 
the course of time there will be such an accumulation of 
knowledge, such a lifting up of man above nature, such 
improvements in government and legislation, such refine- 
ment difiused through society, that even in the lowest 
classes, the propension will be towards sobriety, honesty, 
chastity, and kindness. And so a very little influence 
from religion, very little knowledge of God, or concern 
about Him will give all needed aid to the advancement 
of mankind. 

A theory of human progress like this deserves, on 
account of its importance, an extended examination ; we 
must content ourselves, however, with two or three re- 
marks that bear on our subject, more immediately : we 
observe, then. 

First, that the facts do not justify the hope of such a 

•Aristopli. NnbM, 381, Aivo! re igna vice Urn. 
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progress ; we mean, that the improvements which have 
been made in society must be ascribed chiefly to Christi- 
anity ; that advances in physical science have no great 
weight in bringing about moral ones ; and that ameliora- 
tions of governments and of society can scarcely begin, 
cannot be made permanent, without the aid of religion. 

It is apparent that a benevolent feeling aroused by the 
Gospel has, in fact, had very much to do with modern 
reforms ; with reforms, for example, in prison discipline, 
in the houses, habits, and privileges of the poor, in pro- 
moting temperance, in putting an end to the slave trade 
and to slavery, in sending light to the ignorant, in en- 
deavoring to spread the spirit of peace. Christ's religion 
has in fact taken the lead in schemes for the benefit of 
society, and it will be scarcely maintained that, while 
thus at the head of this blessed movement, it has crippled 
or suppressed other benevolent forces, which can take its 
place when it shall become extinct. For where are they ? 
Were they in action when the Gospel overcame heathen- 
ism, and were they put in the background' by it as by 
some jealous monarch ? On the other hand, without the 
Gospel the field and the energy of benevolence will be 
vastly lessened. The field will be earthly relatiocs almost 
exclusively. The energy will be paralyzed, when the 
eonception of God's kingdom on earth, when faith in 
divine influences, shall be discarded, when the doctrine of 
a future life shall be disbelieved or just clung to amid 
the waves of uncertainty. 

Again, the advance of science does not, in fact, secure 
the advance of society, notwithstanding all the eflTorts of 
Christians and other benevolent persons. As far as the 
past can teach us, science may add indefinitely to its 
stores, while society continues corrupt or degenerate. 
There are armies of thieves and of reprobates, worse than 
heathen, within sound of the voice of the great lecturers 
of Paris. OflScers of preventive and of correctional police 
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have plenty of work to do in all large cities, both in 
Europe and this free land. In some respects the danger- 
ous classes in large towns are worse than they were. 
They know more, and are more excitable. Their know- 
ledge, having nothing to do with rules of conduct and the 
meaning of life, being in fact such as a class of men with- 
out religion would gather, makes them craftier, more able 
to combine, more able to evade justice. 

Nor is there any necessary connection between the ad- 
vance of science and the improvement of political institu- 
tions. Even the theory of politics may be conformed to 
true science in a nation, while yet the body politic may 
have no power to govern itself or to shake off abuses. 
The moral energy, the spirit of self-sacrifice, the courage 
to attempt reform in the right way, the hope of success, 
the healthful tone of opinion in society concerning justice, 
all these and other sources of national health are far less 
dependent on the state of science than on religious and 
moral influences. Nations, in order to grow great, or 
become free, or remain free, must, like single men, have 
strength of character, and this is mainly from moral and 
religious culture, or from a certain simplicity of life which 
is lost in high cultivation. 

2. But in the second place, theories of human progress, 
like that at which we are looking, misconceive of and 
underrate the power appropriate to religion in the civili- 
zation of the world, and also give an exceedingly earthly 
view of life. 

They misconceive of the civilizing power of the Gospel. 
At least they seem to conceive of Christians as thinking 
that religion of itself, without the aid of any other 
agencies, is the sole source of human improvement and 
civilization. But the true and received statement is that 
religion controls the forces which mould and refine the 
soul and society. It is the main-spring or the governing 
wheel which gives motion, and it also .regulates and har- 
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monizes all movement. It is in harmony with all truth 
and in sympathy with all improvement, but it acts not 
only through its own direct invisible power, but through 
the laws of nature, of the soul, and of society. It looks 
on the science of nature with favor, because this is an 
exposition of the thoughts of God, and thus science has a 
strong, healthy growth under its fostering influence. It 
sends the individual's thoughts within, and thus aids the 
science of the soul. It makes him aware of his rights 
and his duties, and thus helps to build up a true phi- 
losophy of man in the state, as well as a just society. It 
elevates his feelings and purifies his taste, and thus gives 
wing to true art. It is the foe of vice, and thus of all 
ignorance and of all oppression. But its glory lies in 
making " all things new," not without other agencies, but 
through its control over them, and through its sway pver 
the individual soul. 

Again, in such theories of civilization, the power of the 
Christian religion seems to be greatly underrated. In the 
first platse, a due value is not set upon that which is dis- 
tinctively Christian, as compared with that which belongs 
to Judaism and to natural religion. The history of 
Christian art, the examination of religious experience, if 
we look to no other sources of proof, will show us that the 
great sway over life and society proceeds from that which 
is new in Christianity, from Christ in His person, life, and 
work, from forgiveness of sins and redemption, from the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, from the judgment and the 
future state. Take all this away, and you take away", if 
we are not deceived, nearly all that constitutes the superi- 
ority and the glory of Christian civilization. 

But again, such theories contemplate the civilizing 
forces of Christianity as standing side by side, with those 
of literature, art, science, law, and government. Tariffs, 
roads, and printing presses, are held to be as original and 
as eflScient benefactors of society, as Bibles and sermons. 
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But this seems to be a very serious mistake, which grows 
out of another, still more fundamental, concerning the 
nature of man, — an assumption that he is unfallen, that 
he has all power within himself, without the aid of new 
truth from Heaven, to elevate his condition. Is it not 
evident that the system of practical forces, which makes 
up the Gospel, must, if believed and loved, govern the 
will, heart, and life of the individual, and that through 
the amelioration of the individual, all civilizing in- 
fluences will be either perfected or originated? "What 
the Gospel has done or can do in the way of benefiting 
society, the institutions it founds, the science it warms 
into life, ought not surely to be alleged as reasons why we 
can get along at some future day without the Gospel. 
The Gospel is not the schoolmaster who leaves the grown- 
up pupil to be guided by his own reason ; it is the leaven 
hid in the meal until the whole mass is leavened. 

The conservation of society can be entrusted only to 
moral and religious forces. If religion has no moving, 
preserving, checking, or balancing power, or if, as is true 
of heathenism, it is itself immoral, then art, literature, 
whatever promotes the advance of society, is paralyzed or 
corrupted ; and there comes on a decline of society, as in 
Greece after Alexander and in Rome under the emperors, 
without hope of recovery from any internal power. On 
the other hand, if, as is true in the case of Christianity, 
the religion is ethical in the highest sense, in the sense 
not only of teaching morals but of enlarging the concep- 
tion of what is right, and supplying the highest motives 
for the ennoblement of character, then there is a founda- 
tion laid,, on which society, with all its interests, can rest, 
and there is opportunity for all that progress which is 
possible in consistency with the condition of man. 

We are now prepared to say, that if the influences from 
the Gospel should be withdrawn, a most earthly civiliza- 
tion, one having its own doom written on its forehead. 
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would take the place of that which Christianity has been 
the leading agent in forming. Suppose, for instance, that 
aU thinkers should lose faith in the immortality of the 
soul. Is it not evident, that with the abandonment of this 
one truth, the concerns of the present world would begin 
to assume a new relative importance, that all motives 
drawn from a life to come would be feeble, that self-grati- 
fication must rise in value, and self-denial fall, that all the 
aspirations of man must droop and wither? Is it not 
evident, that something of that mingled frivolity and des- 
pair which Atheism engenders, and of which heathen so- 
ciety, especially in its decay, when its faith is lost, gives us 
examples, would brood over the world? For how could 
civilization "fail to decline, when frivolity blighted the 
taste and depraved the moral judgments, and when 
despair, the sense of the emptiness of life, took away the 
stimulus from all noble endeavor? 

3. Finally, in one very important respect the very pro- 
gress of society demands the assurances and supports of 
positive Christian truth. As knowledge and refinement 
increase, the standard of character tends to rise, and along 
with it will deepen the feeling of responsibility and the 
pain of falling below the standard. A sense of imperfec- 
tion — of sinfulness, if we may call it so, as keen as any 
other sense and more indestructible, will then be in vig- 
orous exercise. How is this sense to be satisfied without a 
Gospel ? Heathenism has had its method of satisfying the 
consciousness of sin, its reconciliation of man and God, in 
which lay no small part of its strength. Christianity 1 as 
its method, and herein lies much of the service which it 
has rendered to mankind. But naked Deism, the religion 
of human insight and natural reason, says nothing of 
pardon and redemption, nothing of a helping, life-giving 
Spirit. In this respect it occupies a much weaker position 
than that which is taken by the systems of necessary de- 
velopment. They legitimately deny the reality of moral 
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evil. It has for them no existence, because the -will is not 
free, or because sin, being a necessary stage for finite 
minds, is not objectively evil. But a system, in which a 
personal God is a central principle, cannot extinguish tjie 
sense of sin or deny its reality. Nay, the farther the true 
refinement of gociety is carried, the higher the standard of 
character is raised, and the vaster the creation is shown to 
be by science ; so much the more grandeur and glory are 
spread around the throne of God. Sin, then, tends to en- 
large in its dimensions before the eye of a refined age 
which has not thrown aside its faith in the moral attri- 
butes of God. But Deism has nothing to satisfy this sense 
of sin but baseless hopes and analogies drawn from the 
unexplained dealings of God. " If God ought to. forgive 
because the best conceptions of human virtue include for- 
giveness. He ought to have indignation against sin, because 
that too enters as an element into our ideal of perfect cha- 
racter. ' And how terrible that indignation ! What dis- 
tance so vast as that between the Infinite One, inhabiting 
His dwelling-place of holiness, and a soul conscious of 
selfishness and of impurity! The course of things, if 
Deism should be the ultimate form of religion, can easily 
be foretold. As long as the recollections and influences 
of Christianity survived its fall, earnest souls would hope 
on, they would stay their soul-hunger on the milk drawn 
from the breasts xif their dead mother. But a new age 
would toss about in uncertainty, if not in despair; or else, 
throwing aside their Deism which brings before their 
wearied minds the unsolved problem of the relations of 
sinning man to a holy God, they would hunt after peace 
in the fields of Atheistic or Pantheistic philosophy. Civil- 
ization with God, but without Christ, leads to a terrible 
dilemma. If the ssnse of sin remain, the life of all noble 
souls will be an anxious, gloomy tragedy. Or if that 
burden, so crushing, is thrown off, as in a life struggle, then 
the standard of character will fall and the sense of sin 
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grow faint to such a degree that the pardon from God 
craved in heathenism will not be needed, and the utmost 
frivolity will be reached of life and manners. In either 
case, the progress of civilization will be stopped ; the world 
of the future will be doomed ; and the " religion of the 
future" will turn out to be a miserable raft, unfit, after 
the shipwreck of Christianity, to carry the hopes and the 
welfare of mankind down the ages. 
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